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CHAPTER 8 


TRADE FROM THE MID-14TH CENTURY 
TO THE END OF THE SAFAVID PERIOD 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Persia, wrote Thévenot, the French traveller in the 17th century, was 
like a caravansarai: merchants travelled in from many directions. This 
was particularly true of the period from the Timurids to the end of the 
Safavids. Routes criss-crossed the Iranian plateau linking east and west, 
the steppes of Central Asia and the plains of India with the ports of the 
Mediterranean and north and south, down the rivers of Russia to the 
shores of the Persian Gulf carrying trade from the East Indies, India 
and China to Europe. Along the roads were strung the main towns, 
their sites determined as much by geographical and economic factors as 
political. It is notable that the major trading routes, whilst fluctuating 
in importance, remained almost constantly in use throughout this 
period, though from the Mongol ascendancy to the collapse of the 
Safavids the state of Persia and those of its neighbours in Asia were 
remarkably transformed. 

After the disintegration of Mongol rule, Timur aspired to similar 
far-reaching power but after a period of violent success his empire 
split. By the mid-1oth/16th century three states had arisen which di- 
vided the control of much of the present geographical areas of North 
Africa, the Middle East, Asia Minor, Arabia, Iran, Afghanistan and 
India between them for nearly three centuries. These were Ottoman 
Turkey, Safavid Persia and Mughal India. Across the sea first the 
Portuguese and then the English and Dutch companies added a new 
maritime dimension to the ancient trading patterns. 

There are three main divisions into which the general period from 
Timtr to Nadir Shah can be subdivided. They are, in the context of 
this economic survey, firstly, the ages of the Timurids and their 
Türkmen successors, secondly, the first century of the Safavid dynasty 
from Shah Isma‘il up to the accession of Shah ‘Abbas and, thirdly, the 
second century of the Safavids till their ultimate eclipse. 


THE TIMURIDS AND TÜRKMENS 


2. THE TIMURIDS AND TÜRKMENS 


(a) The northern area 


The cruelty and destruction of Timür’s ruthless military campaigns are 
well known but amid the political confusion of much Persian history 
there is an astonishing recuperative capacity and fortitude in the midst 
of adversity. The reputed defiant encounter of Hafiz with Timir is an 
eloquent poetic expression of this spirit. In economic terms a recovery 
took place after the devastating effects of the post-Il-Khanid disorders 
and Timür’s relentless three decades of warfare in the last half of the 
8th/14th century. At the beginning of the oth/r5th century Clavijo 
reported on the comparative prosperity of many parts through which 
he travelled on his embassy to Timür. In Arzinjan he noticed “many 
opulent merchants” and “many caravans carrying much merchandise 
journey on their way, coming hither from Syria and bound for 
Turkey."! Tabriz he thought “a very mighty city rich in goods and 
abounding in wealth, for commerce daily flourishes here.” It was a 
wonderful sight, for throughout the city there are fine roadways with 
open spaces well laid out: and round these are seen many great build- 
ings and houses, each with its main doorway facing the square. Such 
are the caravanserais: and within are constructed separate apartments 
and shops with offices that are planned for various uses. Leaving these 
caravanserais you pass into the market streets where goods of all kinds 
are sold: such as silk stuffs and cotton clothes, crapes, taffetas, raw silk 
and jewelry: for in these shops wares of every kind may be found. 
There is indeed an immense concourse of merchants and merchandise 
here." He particularly remarked that “in certain of the caravanserais 
those who sell cosmetics and perfumes for women are established" and 
that it was the women who bought them, being “wont to use many 
perfumes and unguents.””2 

Clavijo was also impressed by Sultaniyya;? “ʻa very populous city, but 
not so great as Tabriz: though it is a more important centre of exchange 
for merchants and their goods". In June, July and August of each year 
the city “is in a state of great commotion, and immense are the customs 
dues that accrue to the Treasury. Thus every year Sultaniyah is visited 


! Clavijo, trans. Le Strange, pp. 129, 131. 2 Ibid., pp. 152-3. 
* Ibid., pp. 158ff. 
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by numerous merchants from Lesser India who bring with them all 
kinds of spiceries. Hither too are imported the best sorts of the lesser 
‘spices that are not to be found on sale in the Syrian markets, such namely 
as cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, manna, mace and the rest. These are 
prime spiceries that never reach the markets of Alexandretta and hence 
are not to be procured in the warehouses there." Apart from spices, silk 
was a commodity in great demand at Sultaniyya, whither was "imported 
all the silk that is produced in Gilan... where much of that com- 
modity is produced and manufactured. This Gilan silk is exported from 
Sultaniyah to Damascus and other parts of Syria, also to Turkey and to 
Kaffa [in the Crimea] with the neighbouring lands. Further to Sultaniyah 
is brought all the silk made at Shamakhi [in Shirvan] which is a place 
where much of this article is woven, and Persian merchants travel thither 
to buy it, also Genoese and Venetians.” The importance of silk to the 
Persian economy was clear at that time. 

It was not alone spices and silk that were marketed in Sultaniyya but 
“many kinds of cloth woven of silk or cotton and taffetas with crape- 
stuffs of various kinds" which “came from the country round and 
about Shíráz which lies towards the border of Lesser India." These 
textiles were joined by those from Yazd and the province of Khurasan. 
From the port of Hurmuz came “a great quantity of pearls also many 
precious stones", in caravans which took sixty days to complete the 
journey. To Sultäniyya came "merchants from Christian lands, namely 
from Kaffa and Trebizond, with Moslem merchants from Turkey, 
Syria and Baghdad" meeting in the hostels which “were conveniently 
disposed for the accommodation of merchants who come to the city". 

Samarqand, ‘rather larger than Seville", was another great city 
which Clavijo visited. Timür had spared no effort to beautify and 
enrich it. It was a large emporium for produce and manufactured 
goods, for Timür obliged artisans of all trades to settle in his capital. 
Many merchants, “Turks, Arabs and Moors of diverse sects, with 
Christians who were Greeks and Armenians, Catholics, Jacobites and 
Nestorians", besides Indians, traded there, for “the markets of 
Samarqand are amply stored with merchandise imported from distant 
and foreign countries", such as Russia, Tartary, China and India. The 
goods included leathers, linens, silk-stuffs, precious stones, unguents, 
herbs, spices, preserves with special emphasis on Chinese products 
which were regarded as the "richest and most precious of all those 
brought thither from foreign parts, for the craftsmen of Cathay are 
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reputed to be the most skilful by far beyond those of any other 
nation””.! Clavijo mentions an 800-camel caravan bringing merchandise 
from China which just preceded him to Samarqand. He writes that the 
journey from Peking took six months. One of the principal reasons for 
the trading prominence of Sultäniyya and Samarqand was their signifi- 
cance as the principal residences and military camps of the ruler of 
Western Persia, prince Miran Shah, and Timur himself. At a time when 
the administration and high command accompanied the ruler, such a 
base provided the central place of government and hence the focal 
point of buying and selling. This kind of organisational centre which 
existed in the Mongol, Timurid and Turkmen periods remained 
important too in Safavid times, when the purchasing power of the 
royal court and camp was a powerful economic factor.” 

In Persia, where long distances had to be covered by caravans in a 
variety of exacting climatic and topographical conditions, the security 
and safety of the routes were vital. In periods of strong central author- 
ity there was a satisfactory system of post horses, caravansarais, road 
guards and market inspectors. It had been so in the heyday of the 
Achaemenian and Sasanian empires and existed for a time under the 
Il-Khans. It was also apparent in the Timurid period, for Clavijo 
commented on the post houses which had been built "Zar intervals of a 
day’s journey apart, or sometimes of half a day’s journey” with their 
horses for official use “kept stationed ready for use at post stages" and 
“cared for by men appointed to see to them". Amongst other places he 
was complimentary about the caravansarai at Miyäna “for the accom- 
modation of travellers and for merchants on the road"? He reported 
that butchers and shoemakers who overcharged in the royal camp were 
penalised. In general from his descriptions of the main cities and others 
the picture which emerges is of much commercial and agricultural 
activity along the route that he travelled. Nishapur was "very densely 
populated, and it is a most delightful place to live in"; Tus, “a most 
pleasant township, and it has a greater population than any other place 
that we had come to since leaving Sultáníyah"; Bukhärä, where “the 
merchants here are very rich"; Simnän, “a very populous town"; 


! Ibid., pp. 285, 288—9. 

? Similarly in the Mughal empire, “those bazar dealers, so necessary for the support of an army 
in peace as well as in war": François Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, ed. A. Constable 
(London, 1891), p. 45. 

3 Clavijo, trans. Le Strange, pp. 156-7. 
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Tehran, “a delightful abode being a city furnished with every con- 
venience’’.! 

Herat, unvisited by Clavijo, played then, and later, an important rôle 
in the Timurid trading pattern. “In the 14th Century it became the 
main centre of the north-east/south-west trade between the Golden 
Horde, Khwarazm and India and of the west-east trade between the 
empire of the Il-khans and the western provinces of China. It was soon 
acknowledged to be the pivot of the commercial and intellectual life of 
Central Asia.”* Certainly not all cities were prospering: Erzerum, for 
example, which previously had been “the richest and greatest city of all 
those parts” [Anatolia], was not then well populated and similar mis- 
fortunes had befallen Qazvin and Zanjan, where “most of the town is 
now uninhabited, but in former times they said this had been one of the 
greatest cities in all Persia”. It was equally true that not all the roads at 
all times were safe from banditry and local extortions, as shown by 
Clavijo’s efforts to avoid Qara Yusuf, the Qara Quyünlü chief, who 
was in revolt against Timür, or his encounter with Cyril Cabasica, 
lord of “‘Zegan’’.3 Yet generally whatever the political turmoil, trade 
had reasserted itself in the northern areas, from the Ottoman centre of 
Bursa to the Chinese capital of Peking through the roads and cities of 
Persia. 

Yet later, as a result of the gradual fragmentation of the Timurid 
legacy, the increasing isolationism of the Chinese behind their Great 
Wall and the rising power of the Uzbeks, the full flow of trade through 
northern Persia and Central Asia from east to west began to lessen, 
though local trade persisted to south-west Asia and with India. Mer- 
chants were still passing along che routes from Tana on the sea of Azov 
to China in the time of Uzun Hasan, for the Venetians commented on 
Samarqand that it was “a verie great and well enhabited citie well 
replenished of artificers and merchaunts both". Furthermore, it was 
heard that “‘in these parties is verie great trafficque of merchaundize, 
specially jewells and clothes, as well of sylke as of other sortes, and 
from thense they go into the province of Catay".* Anthony Jenkinson, 
the English merchant-traveller, a century later in 1563 came across 
trade centering on Bukhara. The overland trade with India too was of 
long standing and increased in importance with the rise of the Mughal 
empire. Ibn Battüta had mentioned the extensive overland trade in 


! Ibid., pp. 167, 181ff., 186, 302, 306. ? Allen, Problems of Turkish Power, p.8. 
5 Clavijo, trans. Le Strange, pp. 116ff., 139, 157. * Travels to Tana and Persia, p.75. 
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horses, which were “exported to India (in droves), each one numbering 
six thousand or more or less. Each trader has one or two hundred 
horses or less or more,"! and they were taken to Sind through Multan, 
the capital. These were the horses valued for their “strength and length 
of pace". He noted that “there are manufactured at Naisabur silk 
fabrics of nakh, kamkha’, and other kinds, and these are exported from 
it to India". They also exported by mounted post fruits from 
Khuräsän to India. 

Ceramics and textiles were produced in Persia. In the Ottoman 
empire, Bursa had become a manufacturing city of much wealth and 
industry, as Clavijo had remarked on leaving Tabriz when he “joined 
company with a caravan numbering some two hundred sumpter-horses 
carrying merchandise bound for the country of the Turks, the ultimate 
destination of the caravan being Brusa”. Trade flowed between Persia 
and Turkey as Persian silk supplied most of the large requirements for 
the Ottoman looms. European merchandise reached Persia along the 
routes of Anatolia, the region of the upper Euphrates and by the Black 
Sea from Trebizond. It is towards the end of the 9th/15th century, after 
the Aq Quyünlü under Uzun Hasan had asserted themselves over the 
Qarà Quyünlü, that the complex relationship of mutual animosity and 
dependence developed between the Persians and Ottomans. Their 
empires and resources were too extensive for each to dominate the 
other completely; their economies were complementary. 

The great Ottoman successes contemporary with the decline of the 
Timurids affected Venetian trade. The Venetians attempted to counter 
this by creating an alliance with Uzun Hasan against the Turks in 1472. 
This was no more successful than earlier attempts to enlist the services 
of Timür against the Turks or, later, the Safavids against the common 
enemy of Persia and Europe. Venetian emissaries have left interesting 
descriptions of the state of trade in the late 9th/15th century. Since 
Clavijo's time, Sultaniyya had declined in importance, for “‘it is nowe 
but evill inhabited" with some 6—7,000 people in it. Tabriz had taken 
its place as the capital and, according to Contarini, retaining its com- 
mercial prominence was a large city though not “very populous”. “It 
abounds in all kinds of provisions but everything is dear. It contains 
many bazaars. À great quantity of silk passes through in caravans, 
bound for Aleppo, and there are many light articles of silk from the 


! [bn Battüta, trans. Gibb, 11, 478. 2 Ibid., 11, 584. 
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manufactures of Jesdi [Yazd] and a great deal of fustians and mer- 
chandise of almost every kind.”1 

Yazd and Käshän were recognised as important manufacturing 
centres by the Venetians. The former produced *'clothe of golde, of 
sylke, and of damaskyne chamlette, lyned with sylke or furred with 
exceading faire armelynes and sables”. It was a town of artificers, “as 
makers of sylkes, fustians, chamletts, and other like... of V myles in 
circuite, with very great suburbes, and yet in maner they all arr wevers 
and makers of divers kindes of sylkes which came from Straua 
[Astara], from Azzi, and from the parties towardes Zagatai". The 
articles produced were exported to other parts of Persia, India, China 
and Turkey and were so highly regarded that “lett him that woll bie 
good silkes of Soria, faire and well wrought, take of these”. Appar- 
ently “‘they saie that towne requireth every daie twoo sompters of 
sylkes... As for chamletts, fustians, and such other, I saie nothing; for, 
by the sylke they make, it may easelie be gessed how much more they 
make of those." Käshän too, well inhabited, was also renowned for its 
textiles, ““wheare for the more parte they make sylkes and fustians in so 
greate quantitie that he wolde bestowe x™ ducates in a daie may finde 
enough of that merchaundise to bestowe it on.” Isfahan was well 
provided for the accommodation of merchants, whilst Shiraz “conteig- 
neth innumerable people, and is full of merchaunts.... Hither arr 
brought many jewelles, sylkes, both great and small, spices, rewbarbe, 
and semenzina". It was “a very sure dwelling without any disturb- 
ance". The Venetians marvelled at the diamonds, rubies and pearls 
they were shown. They were impressed with the carpets, the "most 
beautiful carpetts betweene which carpetts and those of Cairo and of 
Borsa [Bursa] (in my judgement), there is as much difference as 
betweene the clothes made of Englishe woolles and those of Saint 
Mathewes”, which they saw in Tabriz. The ingenuity of the carpenters 
was remarkable in spite of the shortage of suitable timber.” 

Especially revealing were the comments on the organisation of the 
bazaars and the consideration paid to merchants. Writing of Yazd, the 
Venetian Barbaro wrote, “whan any merchaunt cometh to this towne 
for wares, he goeth into the Fondaco, rounde about the which arr 
certein litle shoppes, and in the middest a litle square place, likewise 
with shoppes, having twoo gates cheyned (bicause horses shulde not 


| Travels to Tana and Persia, p. 127. 2 Ibid., pp. 60, 72-4. 
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passe through). This merchaunt with his companie, if they be acquainted 
with any place, resorte thither to sytt: if not, they may sytt wheare 
pleaseth them in any of those shoppes, beinge vj foote square a peece. 
And if they be divers merchaunts, lightly they take eche one a shoppe by 
himself. An howre aftre the sonne ryseng certein go about with sylkes 
and other wares on their armes, passeng rounde about without speaking. 
And the merchaunts, if they see ought that pleaseth them, call the seller; 
and looke on his wares: the price whereof is writen on a paper sowed 
unto it. If he lyketh them and the price, he throweth them into the litle 
shoppe, and so dispacheth them without moore wordes. For he that 
delivereth the stuff knoweth the owner of the shoppe, and therefore 
departeth without further question: which markett endureth till noone; 
and aftre dyner cometh the seller and receaueth his mooney; wheareas, if 
he fynde none that woll bye at his price one day, that he retorneth an 
other day: and so foorthe.”’! The caravansarais were locked at night for 
the protection of the merchandise. ` 

As well as the main east—west route which went through Azarbaijan, 
followed the foothills of the Alburz mountains and skirted the danger- 
ous deserts of the interior, there was a more northerly route which 
crossed the Alburz dropping down to the Caspian Sea into the prov- 
ince of Shirvan, Gilan and Mazandaran, part of ancient Hyrcania. Some 
of the area had belonged to the old kingdom of Armenia, whose 
political influence had disappeared, but the industry and skill of indi- 
vidual Armenians survived the loss of the state. Armenians were to 
have a deep influence on the later course of trade in the 16th and, more 
particularly, the 17th centuries. The result of Timür's campaigns and 
the resurgence of the Ottomans was to turn the northern provinces 
into political prizes for which the Persians and Turks contended at the 
expense of a succession of local rulers. The small pockets of Genoese 
traders whose principal bases were at Tana and Kaffa in the Crimea 
became isolated. Timür had ruined the Tartar city of Astrakhan, the 
first of that name, which was the hub of trade up the Volga or west- 
wards to the Crimea. This ended the Genoese and Venetian trade in the 
silks and spices there which, in the main, was re-routed through Syria. 

This reduced the volume of trade in the former direction but did not 
stop it. Astrakhan was rebuilt and local trade over the Caspian re- 
sumed. The Russian merchant Nikitin, for example, travelled through 


1 Ibid., pp. 73-4. 
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Astrakhan and over the Caspian with the ambassador of Shirvan to 
Ivan III, Grand Duke of Russia (1462-1505). Conditions were not 
easy, for the behaviour of the Tartars was unpredictable and transpor- 
tation insecure. Contarini wrote that the ships were kept on shore 
during the winter when they could not be used and were "called fishes, 
which they are made to resemble in shape, being sharp at the head and 
stern and wide amidships. They are built of timbers, caulked with rags, 
and are very dangerous craft. No compass is used, as they keep contin- 
ually in sight of land. They use oars; although everything is done in a 
most barbarous manner, they look upon themselves as the only 
mariners worthy of the name." This Venetian voyaged to Astrakhan 
from Darband, with “thirty five persons, including the captain and six 
mariners; there were on board some merchants taking rice, silk and 
fustians to Citracan [Astrakhan] for the Russian market and some 
Tartars going to procure furs for sale in Derbent”. Grounding on the 
shallows and shipwreck were not infrequent. It was said that an ambas- 
sador and a caravan left Astrakhan every year for Moscow “accom- 
panied by a great many Tartar merchants who... take with them silk 
manufactured in Gesdi [Yazd] and fustian stuffs to exchange for furs, 
saddles, swords, bridles, and other things which they require".! On the 
Black Sea, some trade continued at Trebizond but did not represent a 
significant share of the total volume then entering or leaving Persia. 

There was, therefore, in the Türkmen period as in that of the 
Timurids, a thriving textile industry, a considerable export of raw silk 
to Turkey, and a large import of spices. Whilst trade continued to 
follow the established pattern east and west across the north, though 
with diminishing importance as a long distance exchange, it was being 
augmented in the south by the remarkable rise of Hurmuz. This barren 
island, virtually devoid of natural resources, resembling a miniature 
polychromed waste land, became a poetic and real symbol of fabulous 
wealth. If the world was a ring, it was imagined, then Hurmuz was its 
jewel. 


(b) The southern area 


The other great axis of trade through Persia was longitudinal up from 
the Persian Gulf through the southern deserts, not easily passable in 


1 Ibid., pp. 146-7, 151. 
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the hot summer, and along the eastern foothills of the Zagros to the 
northern junction towns of Azarbaijan with principal spurs running 
east to west at Lar, Shiraz, Abäda, Isfahan, and Sava. From very early 
times both the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf were frequented by traders. 
Recent discoveries of Achaemenian buildings near Bushira have rein- 
forced the literary evidence of Alexander’s admiral, Nearchus, of an 
early Persian presence in the Gulf. The maritime interest of the Sasan- 
ians has been convincingly confirmed by the recent archaeological 
discoveries at Siraf. The importance of post-Islamic trade up the Persian 
Gulf is well attested by the Arab geographers and clearly proved by a 
number of scholars. In the time of the Mamlüks, Aden was especially 
notable for its spice trade and Ibn Battüta commented that “it is the 
port of the merchants of India, to which come great vessels from 
Kinbayat [Cambay], Tanah, Kawlam [Quilon], Qaliqüt, Fandaraina, 
al-Shaliyat, Manjarur [Mangalore], Fäkanür [Bacanore], Hinawr 
[Honavar], Sindabür [Goa], and other places. The merchants of India 
live there, and the merchants of Egypt also.”1 It retained a commercial 
importance to the mid 17th century. It was also a port of entry for 
pilgrims to Mecca. 

Ibn Battüta visited Hurmuz some thirty years after the city was 
transferred from its mainland site to the adjacent island of Jarün, 
shortly after 1300. Then, according to Ibn Battüta, it was “‘a fine large 
city, with magnificent bazaars, as it is the port of India and Sind, from 
which the wares of India are exported to the two 'Iraqs, Fars and 
Khurasan’’.2 Lar too, with its “fine Bazaars?” was becoming more 
important and the pearl fishing off Bahrain was already renowned. 
Hurmuz retained its preeminent position at the head of the Persian 
Gulf for three centuries until it was ruined when the Persians took it in 
1622 from the Portuguese, who had taken complete control of it under 
Albuquerque in 1515. Clavijo stressed the importance of Hurmuz in 
the trade of spices, precious stones and pearls, and stated that only the 
skilled men of Hurmuz could do the work of boring and stringing the 
pearls. The great Chinese admiral, Cheng Ho, brought fleets to 
Hurmuz, as well as Aden, in the early 15th century. There was no 
doubt about its wealth, for “foreign ships from every place and foreign 
merchants travelling by land all come to this country to attend the 
market and trade". Here were found a wonderful variety of fruits and 


1 Ibn Battüta, trans. Gibb, 11, 372. 2 Ibid., p. 400. 
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foods. The people of Hurmuz were “experts in every kind of art and 
craft", and they traded in all kinds of precious stones and textiles.! 
Hurmuz was, in fact, the great emporium for the seaborne trade of 
the east which reached Persia and a vital link in the transhipment of 
trade between Europe and the Far East. There were a number of ports 
on which the long distance trade hinged and, as Albuquerque realised, 
they represented strategic keys for the domination of that trade. 
Besides Hurmuz, Aden, Goa, Calicut and Malacca were important 
staging ports, but trade was carried on elsewhere at a number of others 
along the coasts of India where Persian merchants were to be found. 
Evidence of this is widespread, notably in the accounts of 'Abd 
al-Razzàq, the ambassador of Shah Rukh in 845/1441—2, and Afanasii 
Nikitin, the Russian merchant, a generation later. According to ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq, Hurmuz still continued to attract “the merchants of seven 
climates". They came from Egypt, Syria, Anatolia, all the provinces of 
Persia, Turkestan, southern Russia, China, Java, Bengal, Siam, Tenas- 
serim, Socotra, Bijapür, the Maldives, Malabar, Abyssinia, Zanzibar, 
Vijayanagar, Gulbarga, Gujarat, Cambay, Arabia, Aden, Jidda and the 
Yemen, bringing “‘those rare and precious articles which the sun, the 
moon and the rains have combined to bring to perfection, and which 
are capable of being transported by sea". The transactions were carried 
out either by money or by exchange.? There were indications of credit 
arrangements but it 1s probable that these were confined to merchants 
from the same towns as Ibn Battüta implied earlier or through family 
connections. ‘Abd al-Razzaq said of the inhabitants of Hurmuz that 
they united the flattering character of the Persians with the profound 
cunning of the Indians. He was impressed with the security and justice 
of Calicut, to which merchants came from all quarters, and noted that 
people from Hurmuz resided at Vijayanagar as well as people from 
Khurasan. Many Persians were employed in the Deccan. Nikitin also 
noticed this Persian presence, which he exaggerated by asserting that 
"the rulers and the nobles in the land of India are all Khorassanians". 
Nikitin remarked on the extensive trade in horses between Persia and 
India by sea, particularly at the port of Daibul in Sind. He, too, was 
impressed with Hurmuz, “a vast emporium of all the world; you find 
there people and goods of every description, and whatever thing is 


! Ma Huan, The Overall Survey of the Ocean's Shores, trans. J. V.G. Mills (Cambridge, 1970), pp. 
165, 167. 2 Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, part 1, pp. 5—7. 
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produced on earth you find it in Hormuz. But the duties are high, one 
tenth of everything."!. He thought Chinese goods cheap, especially 
porcelain. Other travellers such as the Venetian Nicolo de’ Conti sup- 
port the evidence of widespread Persian involvement in the maritime 
trade with India. Conti refers to his friendship with some Persian 
merchants about 1440 and to Calicut being “a very noble emporium of 
the Persians”. Just over fifty years later Hieronimo di Santo Stefano, a 
Genoese, after journeying from Cairo to India, returned home after 
innumerable adventures through Cambay and Hurmuz, where he was 
befriended by some Alexandrian and Damascene merchants. These 
helped him to reach Aleppo by way of Shiraz, Isfahan, Sultaniyya and 
Tabriz. He refers to Armenian merchants in Hurmuz. Another Vene- 
tian mentions that “the merchaunts that travaill either out of India 
into Persia or out of Persia into India, for the more parte do all arryve 
in this ilande".? All draw attention to the scorching heat and brackish 
water. 

It is probable that Persian maritime trade with India in particular 
and the east in general reached a high level of activity in the last decade 
of the 15th century in both variety and volume. The Ottomans had not 
then won control over Egypt, Turkish-Persian relations were not 
affecting trade in the south to any great extent, Mughal dominion was 
not yet felt over India, and the Portuguese had not established them- 
selves or disturbed the pattern of Asian trade. Not for another century 
and a half, in the time of Shah ‘Abbas II, was maritime trade compar- 
able, and then the Persians had to share it not only with Indian mer- 
chants, but also with the increasingly powerful Armenian merchant 
communities who were entrenching themselves in the main trading 
centres, and with the Dutch and English East India Companies. 

The Portuguese noticed and admired the well-dressed, good-living 
inhabitants of Hurmuz, whose trading activities they were to control 
to their own advantage. Duarte Barbosa described the island in its 
greatest period at the beginning of the 16th century: “In this city are 
many merchants of substance, and many very great ships. It has a right 
good harbour where many sorts of goods are handled which come 
hither from many lands, and from here they barter them with many 
parts of India. They bring hither spices of all sorts, and divers kinds, to 
wit pepper, cloves, ginger, cardamoms, eagle-wood, sandal-wood, 


! Ibid., part 5, p. 19. 2 Travels to Tana and Persia, p. 79. 
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brasil-wood, myrobalans, tamarinds, saffron, indigo, wax, iron, sugar, 
rice (great store) and cocoa-nuts, as well as great abundance of precious 
stones, porcelain and benzoin, by all of which they gain much money. 
They have also great plenty of Cambaya, Chaul and Dabul cloths, and 
from Bengala they bring many synbafos, which are a sort of very thin 
cotton cloth greatly prized among them and highly valued for turbans 
and shirts, for which they use them. And from the city of Adem they 
bring to Ormus abundance of copper, quicksilver, vermillion, rose- 
water, many brocaded cloths, tafetas and ordinary camlets; also from 
the lands of the Xeque Ismael come a great quantity of silk, very fine 
musk and rhubarb of Babilonia. And from Barem and Julfar come seed 
pearls and large pearls, and from the cities of Arabia a great number of 
horses come, which they carry hence to India, whither every year they 
used to take one and at times two thousand horses, and each one of 
these is worth in India, taking good and bad together, three or four 
hundred cruzados, more or less according to the demand for them. 
And in the ships in which these horses are taken they carry also abun- 
dance of dates, raisins, salt and sulphur, also coarse seed pearls in 
which the Moors of Narsingua take great delight"! 

The administration was competent and strict and, in spite of the 
necessity to import all the provisions of daily life, "all the open places 
are constantly full of all this food and wood (which also they bring 
from outside) in great abundance, and everything is sold by weight at 
fixed rates, with very strict regulations; and any person who gives 
short weight or departs from the fixed rate and orders given to him, is 
punished with great severity". The collection of customs was well 
organised, for “this king keeps his governors and collectors of revenue 
at those places in Persia and Arabia and the isles which pertain to his 
seignory". There would appear to have been an adequate supply of 
money without restrictions on its export and generally constant in its 
value. It is doubtful if gold was coined there, though it.had a limited 
circulation, but it is probable that the special silver coinage, /aris, 
which were like thin beans, were minted there, as Duarte Barbosa says. 
“All this money", Barbosa affirmed, "silver as well as gold, is in such 
plenty" that “as many ships as come to the city with goods, after they 
have sold their goods and bought the horses and szzazs which they are 
to take away with them what balance soever remains over to them" 


1 Barbosa 1, 93—5. 
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they take in this coin, “as it circulates much in India and has a good 
value there”. This acceptance of the lari facilitated trade. Barbosa 
specially mentioned connections with Daibul, to which horses were 
brought from Hurmuz; Goa, where “the harbour was exceeding good, 
had great trade, and many ships of the Moors, came thither from 
Mecca, the city of Aden, Ormus, Cambaya and Malabar”, where horses 
were sold and where “the Ormus merchants take hence in their ships 
cargoes of rice (great store), sugar, iron, pepper, ginger and other 
spices of divers kinds, and drugs, which they carry thither".! Large 
quantities of rice were also obtained from the west coast of India at 
Baticala (Bhatkal), as well as sugar, for bartering for horses and pearls, 
and Bacanore, where it was bartered for copper, coconuts and molasses. 

Other travellers at the same time corroborate the account of Duarte 
Barbosa, such as Tome Pires and Ludovico di Varthema. The latter 
comments on the extent of the trade of Bengal from which “fifty ships 
are laden every year in the place with cotton and silk stuffs... these 
same stuffs go through all Turkey, through Syria, through Persia, 
through Arabia Felix, through Ethiopia, and through all India"? 
Varthema also mentions, as does Tome Pires, Persian merchants at 
Pegu, a great centre for gumlac. This was probably exported in large 
olive-coloured jars with dragons and other Chinese motifs in relief and 
which were thereafter used for carrying holy water from the Ganges to 
Indian merchants residing in Persia. Tome Pires noted Persians and 
Armenians at Malacca. An interesting instance of the importance of 
local brokers in business transactions is described by Varthema as 
having taken place in Calicut and was probably paralleled elsewhere. 
Brokers and the money changers (sarrafs) played extremely important 
parts in the organisation of trade. 

There was no doubt at all of the extensive well-organised system of 
trading which operated along the sea routes. Doubtless greatly facili- 
tated by a common religion and language in many parts among the 
traders as a result of the spread of Islam in previous centuries, it was 
nevertheless protected and encouraged by prince and producer for the 
wealth it brought and the revenues it sustained. The merchants were 
intrepid, for the voyages were dangerous, uncomfortable and depen- 
dent on the monsoons. The ships, apart from the great Chinese junks 
and the Portuguese galleons, were simple in construction, “the timbers 
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of which were sewn together with cords and the sails made of rush 
mats’’, or cotton. While the art of navigation was well understood, 
there was not a great deal of order on board ships, and there was the 
ever-present threat from pirates at sea and brigands on inhospitable 
coasts, the fear of shipwreck or at best loss of voyage or goods, or 
starvation in a voyage blown off course. A voyage from Hurmuz to 
Calicut would last three weeks or more and one from Aden to Calicut 
would take up to five weeks in normal conditions. 

In assessing the particular trading rôle of Hurmuz from the 14th to 
the 16th centuries in Persian history, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
composite nature of the trade and the close connections of traders 
inhabiting the Persian Gulf on both its sides. Duarte Barbosa writes of 
Hurmuz that “the merchants of this isle and city are Persians and 
Arabs”, and in considerable detail, if not always completely accurately, 
he enumerates all the places of the Gulf and the coastal districts of 
Arabia which were to a lesser or greater extent involved with the 
kingdom of Hurmuz. The trading was cosmopolitan but the kingdom 
itself was virtually autonomous, also administering part of the Persian 
mainland. There was no real effort to make it subject to the dynasties 
that rose and fell in southern Persia, which had neither the means to 
coerce it nor the power to supplant it whilst they benefited from the 
trade which was attracted to it. The Safavids sought early to change 
this state of affairs and make the kingdom of Hurmuz subject to them 
and sent officials to claim a yearly tribute. The vizier, Khwaja ‘Attar, 
opposed the pretensions of the Safavids as much as the threats of the 
Portuguese. Shah Ismä‘ïl sent an ambassador to Goa in 1510, before it 
had been taken by Albuquerque, to solicit assistance from the Goanese 
ruler in subjecting Hurmuz. Subsequently it was suggested to Albu- 
querque that the Portuguese and Persians should jointly effect this, but 
this and other requests were rejected. With the conquest of Hurmuz by 
Albuquerque in 1515, Persian claims to the island, even to its trading 
revenues, were unavailing for a century. 


(c) Conclusion 


There was, therefore, in Timurid and Türkmen times much commer- 
cial activity throughout Persia. The merchant had his standing in con- 
temporary society and he had an assured place in the large towns where 
accommodation was provided and where retailing was carried out in 
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the bazaars. Manufacturing centres at Yazd, Kashan, Isfahan, Shiraz, 
Kirmän, Tabriz, to mention the major cities, produced a wide variety 
of textiles, ceramics, leather work and metal work for local consump- 
tion and export. The fine arts flourished; the main palace and mosque 
"so well built that 1 do not know how to describe it" at Tabriz were 
regarded by a contemporary Venetian merchant as outstandingly beau- 
tiful. The transit trade was extensive from China to the Levant in 
which Persian merchants were prominent and Hurmuz was the entre- 
pot par excellence. Trade was only very loosely national in character, 
unlike that of the following centuries. 


3. THE EARLY SAFAVID PERIOD 


(a) Introduction 


The rise to power of the Safavid dynasty in Persia did not generally, in 
the short term, have a profound effect on the Persian economy. During 
Shah Isma‘il’s early years of achievement, when he held off challenges 
to his own supremacy from the Turks and Uzbeks, Persia reacted to 
external events rather than took initiatives. There was, however, no 
mistaking the militant Shi‘ism of Shah Isma‘ll, his religious fervour, 
irrespective of whether the motivation was political or spiritual. In his 
time he deliberately exploited Iran as the seat of a Shi‘ 
minority sect with all the devotion which such a feeling engenders. 
This initially may have proved a weakness, for not only did its self- 
conscious sense of self-righteousness make cooperation with Sunnis 
difficult, but it led to extravagant claims and aggressive activities. Thus 
the Portuguese, in return for Persian assistance against the Turks, were 
requested, amongst other demands, to impose the ab" creed in Goa, 
whilst early efforts to proselytise the Turks of Anatolia provoked 
wrathful reprisals from the Sultans. As in the previous century sea 
borne trade with India and beyond was maintained through Hurmuz, 
though the Persian revenues benefited little. Turkey remained the main 
market for silk exports, with increasing reliance on Venetians and 
Armenians as intermediaries. 

It was on the periphery of Persia that the main events were taking 
place with such profound political and economic implications. Power 
was shifting from Central Asia to Anatolia. Many reasons have been 
advanced for this; many theories formulated. In part it is explained by 
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the spectacular success of the Ottomans themselves. In part it is the 
triumph of the musket over the bow. In part it is the greater rise of 
industrial economies with manufacturing skills on a comparatively 
large scale which were being developed in Europe over peoples mostly 
exchanging raw materials: the facility of cash payments over bartering 
arrangements; the skills of navigation and shipbuilding construction 
over the mule and camel for transportation. Whatever the validity of 
these and other explanations, there is no doubt of the political and 
economic changes of the 1oth/16th century. The Turks performed 
notable feats of administration, commerce and warfare. The Russians 
from Moscow broke free and stretched out from the Baltic to the 
Caspian along the Volga and east to Siberia. In Europe the fleets of 
Portugal, Spain, England and Holland were mastering the seas, adding 
a new dimension to the politics and trade of the period. The whole 
Mediterranean world teemed with activity. In Egypt the Mamlük 
domination came to an end. The half century from 1510 to 1560 was 
particularly momentous. Shah ‘Abbäs and the later Safavids were to 
derive great advantages from a Persia placed in a decisive position 
between East and West. 


(b) The northern area 


As a result of the enmity between the Uzbeks and the Persians, which 
continued intermittently throughout the century, and the seizure of 
Herat by Shah Isma'il in 1510, which ended the golden age of that 
noble city, trade from Persia to Central Asia was reduced. Some trade 
continued to flow through Mashhad and Kabul to Bukhärä and Balkh 
as they remained centres distributing Indian and some European goods 
throughout Turkestan. In the second half of the century the Russians 
began actively promoting their trade there after they had defeated the 
Tartars and taken control of the Volga from Kazan down to the delta 
including Astrakhan. Anthony Jenkinson, who passed through the 
land of the Türkmens in 1561, reported that in Ürgench there was little 
trade out of Persia, *in most small quantitie not worth the writing", 
and that in Bukhara, which gave some evidence of its former greatness 
as a yearly great resort of merchants, they were “‘so beggerly and poore 
that there is no hope of any good trade there to be had worthy the 
following". There was, however, some Persian trade there, for they 
“doe bring thither Craska [coarse linen] wollen cloth, linnen clothe, 
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divers kindes of wrought pide silkes, Argomacks [Türkmen horses 
crossed with Arab stock] with such like, and doe carrie from thence 
redde hides with other Russe wares, and slaves”, for which it was the 
largest market in Central Asia.! Besides the Russians, there were some 
merchants from India, “but golde, silver, precious stones, and spices 
they bring none”. “I enquired”, adds Jenkinson interestingly, "and 
perceuied that all such trade passeth to the Ocean Sea, and the vaines 
where all such things are gotten, are in the subiection of the Portin- 
gals.” Jenkinson could not sell his cloth to the Persian merchants “for 
that they bring thither themselves, and is brought unto them as I have 
enquired from Aleppo in Syria, and the parts of Turkie”. This was 
confirmed on his return journey, when he was again informed that “the 
chief trade of Persia is into Syria, and so transported into the Levant 
seas”. The routes were dangerous, thieves abounded, and silver and 
copper coinage were in short supply and frequently debased. It was 
Russian interest which was to take in the widespread trade to Central 
Asia and eventually to culminate in their occupation of the area. On 
Jenkinson’s return from his Central Asian journey he was accompanied 
by “two ambassadors, the one from the King of Boghar [Bukhara], the 
other from the King of Balke [Balkh]...” and later “foure more Am- 
bassadors sent from the King of Urgence, and other Soltans, his 
brethren, unto the Emperor of Russia...". 

The acquisition of Siberia by Russia in the latter part of the 
roth/16th century was also important in both a political and economic 
context. The area provided a vast store of furs, particularly sables and 
foxes, which became an important item of Russian trade to Persia, and 
some gold and silver. The southern Russian pivotal town for trade east 
to Central Asia and south to Persia was Astrakhan, 75 miles upstream 
on the lower Volga from the Caspian Sea. It had been important for 
centuries and during the 3rd/oth and 4th/1oth centuries had been a link 
between the northern Viking communities and the Arab merchants. It 
acquired more importance in the Mongol period when Ibn Battüta 
described it as “one of the finest of cities, with great bazars”, along 
with the “fine bazars and harbour” of Azov in the Crimea. As has been 
noted, in the 9th/15th century its trade declined, but with the southern 
and eastward expansion of Russia it gradually increased in importance 
after its capture in 1554 and its fortification in the 1580s. It did, how- 
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ever, suffer greatly in the anarchical conditions of “‘the Troubles” over 
the Russian succession in the early 17th century. 

Jenkinson on his first voyage described its trade as follows. “The 
chiefest commodities that the Russes bring thither are redde hides, 
redde sheepe skinnes, woodden vessels, bridles, and saddles, knives, 
and other trifles, with corne, bacon and other victualles. The Tartars 
bring thither divers kindes of wrought silkes; and they that come out 
of Persia, namely from Shamackie, do bring sowing silke, which is the 
coursest that they use in Russeland, Crasko, divers kindes of pide silkes 
for girdles, shirts of male, bowes, swoords, and such like things: and 
some yeeres corne, and wallnuts." At that time, however, less than a 
decade after its capture by the Russians, it was not an attractive place. 
There were “all such things in such small quantitie, the merchantes 
being so beggerly and poore that bring the same, that it is not worth 
the writing.””! 

The importance of Astrakhan in the third quarter of the 16th cen- 
tury in the context of Persian trade was twofold. Firstly, as a staging 
point in the route which stretched from the White Sea to the Caspian 
linking Europe and Asia, it was beyond the interference of the Spanish 
and Portuguese fleets. From the time of the first English voyage to 
Russia in 1553—5 a possible alternative route was available for spices, 
silkes and dyes, away from Turkish or Venetian control, and a poten- 
tial market for exports of English cloth, which was then and for many 
years the staple English export item. As Jenkinson explained to 
‘Abd-Allah, khan of Shirvan, “if it would please the sayde Sophie and 
other princes of that countrey, to suffer our merchaunts to trade into 
those dominions, and to give us passeport and safe conduct for the 
same, as the sayde Turke hath graunted to the sayde Venetians, I 
doubted not but that it should growe to such a trade, to the profite of 
them, as never before had bene the like, and that they should bee both 
furnished with our commodities, and also have utterance of theirs, 
although there never came Turke into their land...".? Unfortunately 
Shah Tahmasp, having just concluded a treaty with Hasan Agha, the 
Turkish ambassador, in Qazvin in November 1562, was unwilling to 
listen to Jenkinson's trade proposals at that time, lest he jeopardise his 
improved relations with the Turks. Laurence Chapman later reported 
Turkish hostility, their merchants pretending to be friendly “but 


1 Ibid., pp. 58—9. 2 Ibid., pp. 143-4. 
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secretlie they be our mortall enemies, searching by all meanes to hinder 
our sales”. Arthur Edwards repeated this trade proposition later to 
Shah Tahmäsp when he promised to bring the merchandise as the 
Venetians did, abundance of fine karsies, of broad clothes, of all sorts 
and coulers, as scarlets, violets, and other of the finest cloth of all the 
world... by the way of Moscovia, with more safetie and in much 
shorter time then the Venetians can bring them’’.! The shah was then 
agreeable and authorised the necessary privileges. 

Secondly, as the most southerly Russian outpost Astrakhan threat- 
ened Ottoman interests in the Caucasian area. The six Persian voyages 
sponsored by the English Russia Company between 1560 and 1580 were 
a premature but interesting attempt to reorientate a portion of Persian 
trade from its east-west axis to a north-south one. It had attractions for 
a Persia that wished to be free from Turkish control over its existing 
major export routes. Shah Tahmäsp, in giving the Agent of the Russia 
Company, Arthur Edwards, the trading privileges and a list of the goods 
he wanted on 29 June 1566, made it clear that he “desireth to see of all 
sortes, which will be an occasion that the Venetians and Turkes shall be 
in lesse estimation than they are, for themselves doe feare and secretly 
say the same. And truely the Princes subiects intend to enter into trade 
with us for spices and other commodities that they were woont to sell 
unto the Venetians and Turkes." Thus at the outset of this trade one of 
the main objectives was to displace the Levant-routed merchandise, but 
neither then nor later throughout the rest of the Safavid period was this 
accomplished either in a northerly or southerly direction. Edwards 
realised that “to breake the trade betwixt the Venetians and the whole 
company of the Armenians” was not feasible on the resources he had 
available; it never was. 

As will already have been noted, trade to a greater or lesser extent 
had been carried on between Persia and the trading centres and ports of 
the Levant for centuries. The rise of the Ottomans, far from reducing 
its importance, increased it. Thus although the English merchants were 
in hopes of developing a profitable trade with Persia through Russia, 
neither the Venetians, the Armenians nor the Turks were disposed to 
surrender their markets lightly. What was at stake was mentioned by 
two Russia Company merchants, Thomas Banister and Geoffrey 


! Ibid., 11, 413, 416. 
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Ducket, to Sir William Cecil in 1568: “This matter of Percia towchit 
the Etallians and straungers verye neare, for the Etallians have had 
the holle trayed of silks and also moche spyces brought by the Vene- 
tians, the Flamings; in lyke caise they have the stapill of all Spyces 
playsid at Andwarpe [Antwerp] by the Portingales, whereof a greate 
parte is utteride in England, so that if we might bringe the Spyces and 
silks this waye, they are all towchid, whiche they are not ignorant of."! 
Cloth, silk and spices - these were the main trading counters concerned 
in this new opening of trade which was definitely acquiring a national 
character. 

What, then, did the English merchants discover in the Persia of Shah 
Tahmasp in their “good hope for a beneffitiall trade of Spices, drugges 
and silkes out of Persia"? They were informed that “there is more silke 
brought into some one citie of Persia then is of cloth brought into the 
citie of London"? but, hyperbole aside, silk was the dominant Persian 
commodity. It was estimated that raw silk cost between 9/- and 10/- a 
lb., that is 6o shahis, at 6d each, a batman of six and a half lbs. at Qazvin 
and a mule's lading was 6o batmans. It was thought possible to pur- 
chase 60,000— 80,000 lbs. yearly at Qazvin and at Ganja “(if it were not 
for the Turkes) for a two hundred thousandes pounds [over 400,000 
lbs.] besides silke of all colours died in graine", for about 11s 6d per Ib. 
There was no shortage of silk: “there is in those parts to be had three 
ot foure thousand horses lading, every horse loade being 5o or 6o 
batmans, beside silke of Groine [Georgia]". The Turks, Venetians 
and Armenians had the edge over the English merchants not only in 
the regularity of their supplies, the security of their routes and their 
superior knowledge of local conditions, but also in their provision of 
ready money to facilitate sales. The Turks, according to Arthur 
Edwards, “bring great store of silver to be coyned, to wit, Dollars at 
ten shaughes the peece. The Hungarie Ducket is at 12 shaughs. And 
having monie in readiness at the time of the yeere, they buy silke the 
better cheap, when the country men bring it first to be sold "3 For this 
reason it was requested “to send some bulion to be coined here; it will 
please the prince there, and be profitable to you". 

The circulation of precious metals had become complex in the 
roth/16th century, and with the introduction of large quantities of 
silver from South America it was to have increasingly different reper- 


1 Ibid., p. 260. 2 Ibid., p. 420. 3 Ibid., p. 401. 
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cussions on national economies. In particular the Turkish economy 
suffered from a bad bout of inflation towards the end of the 16th 
century, exacerbating its relations with Persia. The movement of 
precious metals, particularly in the trade between west and east in the 
1ith/17th century, was a subject of acute controversy in the state 
treasuries. At this time in Persia, according to Vincentio d’Alessandri, 
“those who introduce silver from Turkey gain twenty per cent., gold 
fourteen and fifteen per cent., and copper sometimes eighteen and 
sometimes twenty per cent.; it is true that there are great expenses, as 
the exportation of metals is forbidden".! It was reported by the 
English merchants that “there is brought into Persia an incredible 
summe of Dutch dolers, which for the most part are there employed in 
rawe silke”. In exchange for silk or spices English merchants could 
only provide cloth in quantity, and for this purpose Qazvin, Tabriz, 
Ardabil and Käshän were the places where resided the chief merchants; 
Tabriz was “the principall place in this countrey for uttering of cloth 
or karsies". Käshän was praised for “a towne that consisteth all 
together of merchandise, and the best trade of all the lande is there, 
beying greatly frequented by the merchauntes of India. Here our men 
bought great store of all maner of wrought silkes and some spices, and 
good store of Turkie stones." To the ordinary people who wore rough 
cloth, it was hoped to sell kerseys. The wealthier people wore broad 
cloth. “They talke such of London clothes” or those from Venice and 
preferred bright colours; “‘violets in graine and fine reds be most 
worne". However, though Shah Tahmäsp talked of taking 100,000 
cloths, this did not materialise, nor was it likely. The shah might 
exercise a control over trade, especially of silk, but he was not a 
merchant. It was reported that “the Shaugh neuer tooke cloth unto his 
treasurie all the dayes of his life, and will not now beginne; his whole 
trade is in rawe silke, which he selleth alwayes for money to the 
Armenians and Turkes, and such other as use to buy it".? There was 
thus little chance of bartering cloth for silk directly with the shah. The 
English merchants were faced with strong competition from the 
Venetians and Armenians already entrenched in the complementary 
silk and cloth trade at Aleppo, for “the Armenians yeerely receaue at 
the Venetians hands kersies in barter for rawe silkes, giving some- 
times 6o peeces of kersies for 7o batmans of silke of this countrey, and 
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40 peeces for Grousine [Georgian] silke". It was reported that one 
Armenian village “‘yeerely carrieth 400 and soo Mules lading of silke 
to Aleppo, and bringeth thence 800 or a thousand Mules laden with 
kersies and Venice clothes", a mule carrying 6o batmans of silk or 18 
kersies.! 

The same problem applied to spices, which were, howevet, in this 
period in short supply from Hurmuz owing to Portuguese-Indian 
hostilities, and the English merchants were advised to pay for them 
"one third part money, the rest, cloth and kersies fitted in coulers meet 
for this countrey”’. 

Commodities thought exportable out of Persia for England through 
Russia included raw silk, pepper, ginger, nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, 
brimstone, alum, rice, galls, cloves and bow staves. Much good cotton 
was produced, some of which was exported to Aleppo. Manufacturing 
was carried on, and Khuräsän was mentioned by Alessandri where 
"they worked cloths of silk and especially velvets, which are equal in 
excellence to the Genoese; in other parts they work on smooth stuffs 
and damask, but not with the finish they have in Italy". Trade, how- 
ever, by and large was not flourishing. There are frequent references to 
the interruption caused by the dearth of commerce at Hurmuz, or the 
effects of warfare around Aleppo, or the difficulties caused by disturb- 
ances within the country, or the Cossack brigands at the delta of the 
Volga. There was unrest with local notables, for example, in Shirvan 
on the death of 'Abd-Allah Khan, and an almost perpetual state 
of Turkish — Persian hostilities. All this reached its climax in the 
anarchical state of Persia between the death of Shah Tahmasp and the 
accession of Shah ‘Abbäs I. 

There does appear also to have been some deterioration in the accom- 
modation and protection offered to travellers, for a number of the 
English merchants died or were slain on their journey in the last 
quarter of the century. The comments of the merchant Laurence Chap- 
man, perhaps prejudiced, were far from flattering. “To travell in this 
countrey", he wrote, “is not onely miserable and uncomfortable, for 
lacke of townes and villages to harbour in when night commeth, and to 
refresh men with wholesome victualles in time of need, but also scarsi- 
tie of water, that sometime in three dayes journey together is not found 
any droppe fit for man or beast to drinke, besides the great danger we 
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stand in for robbing by these infidels, who do account it remission of 
sinnes to wash theyr hands in the bloud of one of us. Better it is, 
therefore, in mine opinion, to continue a begger in England during life 
then to remaine a rich merchant seven yeeres in this countrey, as some 
shall well finde at theyr comming hither.””! 

Yet, whatever the disturbances caused by local conditions, the 
Turks made strenuous efforts to procure the silk needed for the 
looms of Bursa and the revenues of the state. They used political 
pressure to supplement economic efforts in this as in other areas that 
touched their vital interests. Not only did the Turks control the 
routes across Anatolia which came through Erzerum, but they also 
controlled those to Aleppo along the Upper Euphrates valley after 
defeating the Persians at Chäldirän in 920/1514 and the Mamluks at 
Marj Dabiq in 922/1516, and those across the desert as a result of 
their capture of Baghdad in 941/1534. Thus in the middle of the 
1oth/16th century the Turks controlled all the western outlets for 
Persian silk. It was not surprising that they reacted to the threat of a 
new northern outlet after the Russian capture of Astrakhan in 1554 
and took counter measures. 

In the first place there was a cessation of Turkish—Persian hostili- 
ties signalised by the Peace of Amasya on 8 Rajab 962/29 May 1555. As 
a response to Russian probing advances to the Crimea, the Grand 
Vizier, Mehmed Soqollü, conceived of the plan to isolate the Russians, 
link up with the Muslim khanates of Central Asia and deprive the 
Persians of their silk-growing territories. The Russians were not only a 
potential threat to the political and religious prestige of the Turks but a 
real threat to their trading interests. It was for these reasons that the 
Don- Volga canal project was opposed. “The Muslims were angry 
and afraid of Moscow gaining the great commercial roads and market 
places and thus bringing the trade of the Muslim countries into their 
own hands. The Ottoman Empire, struggling in the Indian Ocean with 
the Portuguese for the pilgrim and commercial routes, would certainly 
have wished to revive the central-Asian—Astrakhan-Crimean road. If 
a canal could be made at the point where the Don and the Volga are 
nearest to each other, supplies and ammunition could be brought 
directly by ships from the Black Sea to the Caspian... it would be 
possible to subjugate Shirvan, Karabagh and the whole of Georgia, 


\ Ibid., p. 412. 
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and thus the Ottoman Empire could attack the innermost parts of 
Iran."! It was a geopolitical enterprise on a vast scale for the period, 
but it failed, for the idea outran the resources. Besides, Turkey and its 
Crimean allies were not only suspicious of each other but differed in 
their objectives. Astrakhan was sacked in 1569 and Moscow burnt by 
the Tartars a year later, but these were pyrrhic victories over a Russia 
that was then ill-prepared to sustain a long campaign, but which once 
more found its chief ally in the arduous winter climate. 

The Turkish setback was serious but not irreparable. The Turks 
made peace with the Venetians and bided their time on their eastern 
front when they could strike a blow at Persia, which besides being an 
old enemy was the ally of two adversaries, Russia and Portugal. Indeed 
Persia “was a potential link between the two vast areas of the Portu- 
guese ‘oceanic’ front and the Russian “fluvial” front”. Once again Persia 
was threatened because of its strategic position astride the land mass 
connecting Europe and Asia. The Turkish menace, however, then 
receded, but Persia's problems remained. The death of Shah Tahmasp 
occasioned internal disorders in Persia of which the Turks took advan- 
tage and annexed most of Azarbaijan, Georgia, Shirvän, Luristän and 
parts of Gilan. Turkey controlled the main ports on the Caspian and 
the silk-producing areas and eventually consolidated her hold by the 
treaty signed with the young monarch Shah ‘Abbas in 998/1590. 
Thereafter, as long as Persian silk remained a commodity in request till 
the latter part of the 18th century, Turkish and Russian routes com- 
peted. 


(c) The southern area 


Hurmuz throughout the 16th century continued to play its important 
trading rôle, having a “greate traffique", according to Van Linschoten, 
for “‘it is the staple for all India, Persia, Arabia and Turkie, and of all 
the places and Countries about the same, and commonly it is full of 
Persians, Armenians, Turkes, and all nations, as also Venetians, which 
lie there to buy spices and precious stones, that in great abundance 
are brought thether [of all parts] of India, and from thence are sent 
overland to Venice, and also carried throughout all Turkie, Armenia, 


! Allen, Problems of Turkish Power, p. 25. On earlier related aspects of the East Indies trade for 
the Turks and Persians, see H.J. Kissling, “Sah Ismá'i] I", la nouvelle route des Indes et les 
Ottomans”, Turcica VI (1975), 89-102. 
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Arabia, Persia and every way. There are likewise brought thether, all 
manner of marchandises from the same Countries, that is from Persia — 
out of the Countrie called Coracone and Dias, and other places, great 
store of rich Tapestrie [and Coverlets] which are called Alcatiffas 
[carpets]: out of Turkie all manner of Chamlets: out of Arabia divers 
sortes of Drugges for Poticaries, as Sanguis Draconis, Manna, Mirre, 
Frankinsence and such like, divers goodly horses, that are excellent for 
breeding, all manner of most excellent Orientall Pearles...”! There 
appears to be no significant change in the goods and commodities 
passing through Hurmuz, in spite of the Portuguese pass system 
controlling the movements of local shipping or the exactions of 
Portuguese officials who claimed extra duties on trade there. Van Lin- 
schoten mentions the laris coined at Lar from fine silver and "brought 
thether in great quantities, whereby there is as great dealing with them, 
as with other merchandises, because of the greate gaine that is gotten 
by them and in India they goe very high". The treasure drain to India 
had commenced long before the arrival of European companies there 
in the r1th/17th Century. At Diu, Cambay and Chaul there continued 
to exist much traffic to Hurmuz, subject to Portuguese pass restric- 
tions. An indication of the rising power of the Mughals was the 
growing importance of Ágra, which had become a “great resort of 
merchants from Persia and out of India, and very much merchandise of 
silk and cloth and of precious stones, both rubies, Diamonds and 
Pearls". 

Van Linschoten stated that the reason for such a great traffic was 
that "every yeare twice there commeth a great companie of people over 
land which are called Caffiles or Carvanes, which come from Aleppo, 
out of the Countrie of Surie three dales iornie from Tripoli which lyeth 
uppon the west of the Mediterranean Sea,... in the months of April and 
September. There is a Captaine and certain hundreths of Iannisaries, 
which connvaye the said Caffila untill they come to the Towne of 
Bassora, from whence they travaile by water unto Ormus."? The mer- 
chants were informed of the movements of the caravans, which were 
protected against marauding Arabs. At Basra they regrouped on the 
way down to Hurmuz or up to Aleppo, “whereby all manner of 
merchandises, out of all places are brought thether in great abundance, 
by great numbers of traveling Marchants". It was, quite clearly, true 


! Linschoten 1, 47. 2 Ibid., p. 48. 
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that “‘Basra continued to be, in the mid 16th century, an active centre 
of commerce with Asia".! Not only is the testimony of the customs 
registers conclusive, but contemporary literary evidence is corrobora- 
tive. “There is a trade with Hurmuz, whence come all Indian wares: 
with Barhen, Catifa, Lasan, Persia, Baghdad, and all Arabia there- 
abouts’’.2 

It was equally apparent that some Venetian merchants had estab- 
lished themselves well in Hurmuz, such as the Stropene family who 
resented the appearance of three English traders there in 1583. The 
Portuguese at Lisbon informed those on Hurmuz that “‘you shall take 
great heed that neither these people nor other similar ones be allowed 
in those parts, the which you shall order to be specially guarded against 
at the fortress of Ormuz, which is the gateway by which they are 
chiefly likely to enter"? This the Venetians did so successfully that the 
Portuguese authorities arrested the English merchants and sent them 
off to Goa, from which they subsequently escaped. In this case as over 
other Europeans, the Spanish and Portuguese, whose crowns were 
united in 1580, were very strict. It was not simply that there was rivalry 
in Europe but a sense of insecurity arising from the arrival of English 
and Dutch shipping, which was penetrating further and more fre- 
quently into oceans that had been considered exclusively for the use 
and benefit of the Spanish and Portuguese. 

The Turks had reacted to the threat posed by the Portuguese astride 
their maritime routes to the east with seafaring expeditions mounted at 
great cost to challenge the Portuguese from 1520 to 1585. In spite of 
limited successes, they failed to dislodge the Portuguese; but they 
unsettled them. Because of this activity, the pertinacity of established 
traders, the increasing security of the routes across Arabia, the desire of 
Portuguese governors at Hurmuz to profit from trade and the ingen- 
uity of local shippers, the Portuguese authorities were never able offici- 
ally to operate an effective embargo on trade from the east through 
Hurmuz towards Basra and through Baghdad to Aleppo. The propor- 
tion of the total trade in Hurmuz may have fallen, but the volume 
remained significant and Hurmuz prospered. This state of affairs lasted 
till the end of the second decade of the 17th century. After Hurmuz 


! R. Mantran, “Règlements Fiscaux Ottomans de la Province de Bassora (2e moitié du XVe 
siècle)”, JESHO x (1967), 226. 2 Teixeira, p. 29. 

3 Philip II of Spain to Viceroy of India, 25 Feb. 1585, quoted in Teixeira, p. xxviii. See also 
Tucci, ^Mercanti Veneziani”. 
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was captured by the Persians in 1031/1622 and practically destroyed, its 
place as a port was taken by Gombroon, renamed Bandar ‘Abbas, on 
the mainland opposite, a mile or so away. 


(d) Conclusion 


Throughout the 1oth/16th century, in spite of frequent Persian — 
Turkish hostilities, the external trade of Persia persisted. In terms of 
Persian exports the main commodity was silk, which was exported in 
quantity to Turkey where it was either consumed in the Turkish silk 
industry based at Bursa or purchased by Venetian merchants for Euro- 
pean markets. The silk from the northern provinces of Persia also 
provided the raw material for the main weaving centres of Yazd, 
Käshän, and Kirman. Trade to and from Central Asia flagged and did 
not revive significantly till early in the 11th/17th century, when the 
Russian expansion to the Caspian was consolidated. The enterprise of 
English traders between 1560 and 1580 was an interesting development 
bringing a new trading force onto the Persian economic scene, but 
their efforts to re-route Persian trade from its Levant-orientated axis to 
a northerly one failed in the face of Turkish, Venetian and Armenian 
opposition. It did, however, demonstrate clearly the close connection 
between the cloth and silk trades, for they were a complementary 
exchange. Without cloth exports English traders would not have had 
the resources to pay for silk imports, lacking the greater Venetiaa 
supplies of silver currency. In the south, notwithstanding the arrival of 
the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean and their control over Hurmuz, 
goods from India and the East Indies continued to reach Hurmuz in 
quantities for onward shipment up the Gulf and across Arabia or 
through Persia to Mediterranean ports. Persia, though becoming a 
stronger power, did not reap the advantages from this transit trade 
owing to the Portuguese control over the revenues obtained at Hur- 
muz. Persia realised the importance of this trade but lacked the power 
to have its rights protected. 


4. THE REIGN OF SHAH 'ABBAS I 
(a) Introduction 


The economic, like the political, condition of Persia at the opening of 
the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I was very unstable. The turmoil of the civil 
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wat prior to his accession had adversely affected trade. The arbitrary 
exactions of provincial governors, the lack of responsible central 
authority, tribal confusion and the atmosphere of uncertainty caused 
by two erratic monarchs and their courts were not conducive to trade. 
There were hostilities with the Turks, whose occupation of the main 
silk-producing provinces and whose incursions around the towns and 
along the routes severely affected the Persian silk trade and its connec- 
tions with the eastern Mediterranean. The intermittent insurrections of 
parts of Georgia, Armenia and elsewhere were a constant drain on 
resources. 

The southern trade which flowed into and up the Persian Gulf 
through Hurmuz and which was fairly strictly controlled by the Portu- 
guese, both officially and unofficially, was gradually lessening. 
Although some Persian merchants and shipping continued to partici- 
pate in the seaborne trade with north-west India, Arabia, the east coast 
of Africa and beyond, many of the caravans were bypassing Persia and 
going through Mesopotamia. The arrival of Dutch and English trad- 
ing ships in the Indian Ocean to challenge Portuguese and Spanish 
dominance there upset the Portuguese navigational pass system 
whereby they had attempted to control the local shipping routes. As a 
result such shipping increasingly suffered. Although it was not com- 
pletely damaged, it became more cautious in its sailings, so reducing 
the volume of its trade. In the north-east the disturbances among the 
Uzbeks and their incursions into Khuräsän hardly promoted trade. 
The overland routes through Kabul and Qandahar were suffering not 
only from Uzbek attentions but also from Akbar’s activities to consoli- 
date his empire. All these developments reacted adversely upon trade, 
disrupting but not entirely preventing it. Indeed one of the economic 
constants among the variables of economic history was concisely 
expressed by one of the first English traders to Persia in 1618: 
*Marchantes muste hazard that will trade.” 

Thus Shah ‘Abbas inherited an unpromising political and economic 
legacy. As long as the trading routes to the east were under the control 
of the Uzbeks, whilst the Portuguese dictated the course of trade in the 
south and the Turks possessed the silk-producing provinces in the 
north-west, Persia was almost economically strangled. Without 
revenue, Persia was without power. The manner in which Shah ‘Abbas 
defeated the Uzbeks, restored the silk-producing provinces to Persian 
sovereignty and acquired possession of Hurmuz is recounted 
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in chapter 5. It was a prerequisite not only for the resumption of 
trading on the previous scale but for an expansion of Persian trade, 
upon which Shah ‘Abbas placed such a vital emphasis and to which he 
devoted so much effort. 


(b) Early policy 


There are two main aspects of Persian trade to be considered in this 
period. Firstly, there was the maximum advantage to be derived from 
exporting the produce and manufactures of Persia. Secondly, there was 
the revenue to be obtained from the transit trade, which was always a 
feature of Persian economic life by virtue of its position astride the 
great land routes connecting Europe and Asia. Shah ‘Abbas recognised 
that the key to Persian economic prosperity lay in silk, the export of 
which he fostered and controlled himself. This was the one commodity 
in which Persia was then pre-eminent. The provinces of Georgia, 
Shirvan and Gilàn had the right climatic and soil conditions for the 
growth of mulberry trees, upon the leaves of which the silkworms fed 
before they became the chrysalises, having spun around their cocoon 
the light gossamer silk threads. The damp, close humid atmosphere 
was right for the rearing of silkworms and the region was famous for 
its silk industry. The total production of silk seems to have been 
increasing from the early part of the 1oth/16th century not only in 
Persia, but in the Levant, the islands of the Aegean, and Italy. Silk 
became an important element in the Turkish economy and was contri- 
buting greatly to the revenue of the Ottoman treasury, apart from 
dues, services, hire, lodging and general expenses exacted from and 
disbursed by the caravans traversing the country. 

For Persia the exports of silk were crucially important, for whilst 
Persia-generally had an unfavourable balance of trade with the east, it 
was favourable with the west. With the proceeds from the sales of silk 
Persia principally imported cloth but, most important, coined money 
was acquired without which a circulating Persian coinage would have 
been almost impossible. Persia did not have any real gold or silver 
mines and as there were not enough exports to balance the imports of 
cotton goods, spices and drugs from the east, the balance was made up 
in money, part of the flow of precious metals eastwards. As the 
1oth/16th century progressed and the volume of silver arriving in 
Europe from South America increased, setting off with other factors a 
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significant price rise, so did inflationary pressures mount and the 
Persian need for silver grow. 

Ât the same time Turkey was also experiencing many of the same 
conflicting trading pressures on economic and social conditions. Some 
Turkish responses were to prohibit the export of precious metals to 
Persia, to insist on barter transactions in exchanging silk for cloth or to 
create more state industry to supplant Persian trade. These actions 
singly or together in various combinations were implemented at differ- 
ent times during the 1oth/16th century. Their double object was to 
strengthen the Turkish economy and weaken that of Persia by denying 
it outlets for its major export, except under conditions strictly advan- 
tageous to the Turks, thus directly reducing Persian revenue and in- 
directly curbing its power by depriving it of the means to purchase 
strategic materials. Such measures were, however, never permanently 
effective or successful, for the two economies were too closely inter- 
dependent. Furthermore, the Turks never developed satisfactory alter- 
native supplies of silk nor adequately enforced their restrictions. 

Conversely, all the reasons pressing the Turks to extend their hold 
over the Persian silk trade applied to Persia; but, weaker both politically 
and militarily, Persia had been unable to exert much pressure on Turkey. 
Nevertheless it was not a state of affairs which could be long contem- 
plated with equanimity by Shah ‘Abbas I. Whilst his enthusiasm for the 
possibilities of foreign trade may have been whetted by the opportune 
arrival of the English adventurer Sir Anthony Sherley in Qazvin, when 
the shah had just returned in triumph from his victories over the Uzbeks 
in 1007/1598, there were earlier precedents for Persian attempts to 
bypass the Turks either through Russia or with Venetians. The range of 
possibilities, however, was extended as a result of the English and Dutch 
maritime presence in the Indian Ocean. The Cape route added a new 
dimension to the issue, for it would be invulnerable to Turkish counter- 
measures and as such had a strong appeal to Shah ‘Abbas. Yet more 
immediate was the need to restore the territorial integrity of Persia by 
reoccupying the silk-producing provinces and expelling the Turks. The 
shah envisaged that this could be accomplished in collaboration with 
certain European powers, to whom he despatched Sir Anthony Sherley. 
He was prepared to offer, in return for such assistance, a share in the 
monopoly of the Persian silk exports and privileged trading opportuni- 
ties. He sought papal support by promising to tolerate the residence of 
Christian missionaries. 
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During the crucial two decades of his struggles with the Turks, Shah 
‘Abbas waited vainly for any decisive intervention on the part of the 
European powers. The initial Sherleian mission failed because of its 
inability to persuade any of the countries visited to take any real action 
and because of mistrust amongst its members aggravated by the 
recriprocal antipathy of Sir Anthony Sherley and his Persian colleague, 
Husain ‘Ali Beg. It was a pattern that was frequently repeated in the 
embassies of Shah ‘Abbas to Europe, which were more memorable for 
their internal dissensions than their actual successes. The Sherleian mis- 
sion was followed by others to Venice, Rome and Spain. Venice was 
reluctant to jeopardise its relations with Turkey. The Pope was 
enthusiastic but ineffectual. Spain was interested, but Persia was insig- 
nificant compared to its more pressing problems of the Dutch and 
English penetrating oceans that were once considered exclusively 
within the Spanish and Portuguese sphere. These embassies produced 
no tangible evidence of a European commitment to an alliance with 
Persia against the Turks. Communications were long, distances great, 
trust ephemeral; and, besides, a certain trade with Turkey was not to be 
hazarded for a hypothetical one with Persia. 

Another concerted attempt was made with the mission of Anthony 
Sherley’s brother, Robert, who had been left behind by his brother in 
Persia as a hostage and had distinguished himself in Persian military 
service and as a minor provincial governor. He was sent in 1607 to 
persuade the Spaniards to establish a silk staple at Hurmuz and ship it 
to Europe in association with Persian and Armenian merchants. The 
Spanish were reluctant to become involved in such a trade, for they did 
not possess adequate facilities to handle it themselves and so would 
have had to rely upon others to dispose of the silk at no great profit to 
themselves. Also they were unwilling to waive customs and duties, 
thereby reducing the advantages to the Persians and Armenians in 
promoting such a trade. Furthermore, although the Spaniards and 
Portuguese had been united under one crown since 1580, they did not, 
as it were, speak with one voice. The Portuguese resentment of any 
Spanish interference in their affairs in the east resulted in the failure to 
formulate any agreed policy. It was a mass of contradictory decisions. 
Since Goa and Hurmuz would have been the main administrative and 
trading centres in such an enterprise, Portuguese cooperation was 
essential. Sir Robert Sherley’s subsequent visits to Rome, Holland and 
England were also inconclusive. Although he was well received by the 
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English court he was rejected by the majority of English merchants. 

Some time before Sir Robert Sherley returned to Persia in 1615, 
Shah ‘Abbas had realised that an alliance was unlikely, for he had 
received little beyond missionary solicitude and expressions of support. 
After his victories over the Turks in 1608, with his recovery of much 
of the silk-producing area, a fragile peace ensued and he started to 
assert his authority in the south. His general, Imam Quli Khan, re- 
duced Läristän and captured the mainland areas with the port and fort 
of Gombroon opposite the island of Hurmuz and took Bahrain in 
1614, which had been occupied by small Portuguese garrisons. These 
successes had an undoubted prestige value but were not militarily or 
economically significant whilst shipping was still controlled from 
Hurmuz itself. They marked, nevertheless, the determination of Shah 
‘Abbas to reassert Persian claims of sovereignty over lost territories, 
freedom for its trade, and an end to an intolerable political and 
religious situation aggravated by Portuguese behaviour. Carmelite 
missionaries had clearly remarked on the likelihood of such action 
some years before. Since the Persians were no match for Portuguese 
sea power and since the fort on Hurmuz was virtually impregnable to 
any assault unaccompanied by artillery, in which the Persians were 
deficient, there was no real danger to the Portuguese. The Persians for 
their part realised that they stood little chance of wresting Hurmuz 
from the Portuguese without naval and military assistance. 

Before Shah ‘Abbas could attempt to exploit his success in the south, 
three events occurred, each of which had its own significance and 
which taken together presaged important developments. Firstly, hos- 
tilities with the Turks, which had been smouldering, broke out again 
in 1024/1615, and the shah found himself hard pressed. So once again 
Persian silk exports were at risk without alternative markets. Secondly, 
Sir Robert Sherley arrived back from his disappointing European 
embassy and within a short time he was despatched again, primarily on 
a mission to Spain. His task was threefold: to renew the call for an 
alliance, to reassure the Spaniards over Hurmuz but maintain the 
Persian claims to the mainland, and to revive the proposals for trade. 
The third event was the arrival in Isfahan of two Englishmen, sent by 
the Council of the East India Company at Sürat, to investigate the 
possibilities for trade with Persia. The English company, which had 
established itself in Strat in 1612 against Portuguese opposition, had 
failed to find adequate outlets for quantities of cloth, the main English 
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export item, and was looking for other markets. The shah, impatient at 
his failure to induce the Spanish to take up the trade and still very 
anxious to lessen his dependence on Turkish-controlled export chan- 
nels, afirmed the opportunities for trade and authorised the necessary 
permission and privileges to the English company. Perhaps his main 
consideration was that an English interest would more than counter- 
balance that of the Portuguese on Hurmuz and that he would be able 
to play one off against the other. He may also have been hoping for a 
supply of armaments, which he was being denied by the Portuguese 
but which he needed against the Turks. 

At all events, the first English group of merchants arrived off Jask 
on 4 December 1616 to inaugurate trade with Persia, notwithstanding 
the lack of enthusiasm of the English ambassador to the Mughal court, 
Sir Thomas Roe. Roe was apprehensive over the attitudes of the 
Portuguese and the Turks, who would see their interests threatened if 
English trade became settled and who would take counter-measures to 
prevent its establishment. The ambassador was convinced that when 
Persia and Turkey made peace trade would return to its traditional 
channels and the shah would break his promises to divert it south- 
wards. He doubted whether the volume of trade would support the 
expenditure or provide a sufficient exchange of commodities or enough 
money to make it profitable. His caution was reasonable. Although 
Shah ‘Abbas had accomplished much, the state of the country was not 
really settled. The shah did not receive complete support and he was 
suspicious of the intentions of his family and court, as revealed by his 
later murder of his eldest son. Not all his court agreed that the warfare 
against the Turks should be sustained until the Persians had won 
decisively, and many proposed peace on terms that were unacceptable 
to the shah. Money was in extremely short supply, and only the shah 
himself was trading on any scale. The crisis was weathered and the 
shah emerged more powerful than ever. Peace was concluded with the 
Turks on satisfactory terms in 1027/1618 and the long “Hundred 
Years’ War” with Turkey was almost over. 

Shah ‘Abbas, with his western and northern frontiers guaranteed 
and his trade routes to the Mediterranean again open, was free to turn 
his attention to the south and east. Conclusive evidence of his inten- 
tions is indicated by his attitude to the Spanish ambassador from Philip 
III, Don Garcia de Silva y Figueroa. He left him in no doubt in 1617 
that he was not prepared to discuss Spanish claims to the mainland or 
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return the island of Bahrain. The English merchants, meanwhile, had 
not made an impressive appearance, for, lacking supplies, short of 
money, opposed by the merchants, abused by the officials and uncer- 
tain of their prospects, they were quite unprepared and unable to make 
any extensive purchases of silk, only obtaining 71 bales in their first 
two years. They persevered, expecting better prospects. The shah 
approved of their presence, even if he was disappointed with their 
purchases, for they might be persuaded to assist him one day against 
the Portuguese. Equally, he was not prepared to offend the Portuguese 
without cause, for he was still dependent upon their goodwill over the 
trade on Hurmuz. He had his reservations about the English, for he 
had seen little evidence of their power, but this opinion was changed as 
a result of the English company’s successes at sea against the Portu- 
guese off Hurmuz in 1621. The following year a pretext was found to 
hold the bales of silk bought by the English on the point of being 
shipped out. Restoration was made conditional upon the English 
company’s fleet assisting the Persians to bombard the Portuguese forts 
on Kishm and Hurmuz and ferry Persian soldiers across the sea to 
assault the Portuguese garrison. Inadequately defending themselves, 
the Portuguese capitulated and the Persians under Imam Quli Khan 
occupied Hurmuz. 


(c) Persian trade in the second decade of the 17th century 


Thus within four years Shah ‘Abbas had effectively freed Persia from 
the Turkish menace and the Portuguese blockade, and in the very same 
year he took Qandahar. All the frontiers were open and the routes free, 
two indispensable conditions for an expansion of Persian trade. What 
then was Persian trade at this time?! Firstly to be considered are Persian 
exports, and of those suitable for England silk was the most important. 
It is described as coming principally from four main areas: Georgia, 
which had three kinds, Ardass, Ardasett and Canaree and which pro- 
duced about 60,000 mans, but in 1618 only produced 30,000 mans 
because “at present in regard of the last warrs in those partes the 
Countrye is much dyvasted and dispeopled”’ and it sold for 220 shahis a 
man’; Gilan, where silk came from several regions such as Lahijan and 


! The following account of Persian trade in the reign of ‘Abbäs I is derived from the letters of 
two English merchants: see Ferrier, “An English View". 
2 Generally a man was 124 lbs, a shahi 5d, and a tümän worth £3.10s. 
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Rasht, producing about 81,000 mäns selling for between 220 and 236 
shahis a man; Mazandaran, producing 57,000 mans selling for 200 
shahis a man; and Khuräsän, producing 34,000 mans of very fine silk 
which was unsuitable for carrying to Europe, but of which a consider- 
able quantity was carried overland to India via Lahore or transported 
by ship from Hurmuz to Sind, worth between 350 and 360 shahis a 
man. Some silk was also produced in Kirmän, Yazd and a few other 
places. Thus it was estimated that the total production of Persian silk 
then was 232,000 mans (2,900,000 lbs. or 125 tons), of which a third 
was retained for internal uses to be made into carpets or textiles. 

Textiles included velvets made in Yazd and Käshän of all colours, 
costing between 120 and 200 shahis a length of 6? yards, many satins, 
damasks and taffetas which were in good supply, usually 26 inches wide 
and 6$ yards long, worth 48 shahis a piece. The taffetas were comparable 
to similar European kinds, but the other textiles were less esteemed. 
Cloths of gold and silver made in Isfahan, Käshän or Khuräsän varied 
greatly in price according to the quality and work, from 200 to 2,000 
shahis. There were bezoar stones from Kirmän, turquoises, a royal 
monopoly, from Khuräsän, civet, opium which was better than that 
grown in India, and all kinds of nuts and fruits such as walnuts, 
pistachios, almonds, prunes, raisins and dates. 

Among the goods for India were r#nas (madder), used as a red dye, 
mostly grown around Ardabil but procurable in Isfahan, costing 10 
sháhis a màn and carried overland in quantities into India via Qanda- 
har; saltpetre, which although obtained at Lar was a royal monopoly 
and its export prohibited; pearls fished off Bahrain, of which the best 
were supposed to be reserved for the shah and were better than any to 
be found elsewhere in the world; rosewater worth 64 shahis for 14 
gallons and other essences, besides silk and textiles already mentioned. 

First among the commodities from England vendible in Persia were 
cloths, either broad cloths in various bright colours, of which in 
lengths of 32 yards, costing {10-{12 pounds each, between 600 and 
1,000 might be sold yearly for 34—36 shahis a yard, or kersies, a 
rougher cloth. Tin, of which 40—50 tons a year were used in Persia, 
came principally from Malacca and was worth 48—50 shahis a man; 
brass was not required; quicksilver not much requested, being sold for 
140—145 shahis a man. Lead was almost as cheap as in England, for it 
was mined in the country, as was iron in Gilan and Hamadan, worth 7 
shahis a man. Copper was greatly used for all kinds of utensils and, as it 
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was an import prohibited by the Portuguese, was brought in overland 
from India at great charge: in plates it was worth 40—44 shahis a màn, 
in ingots 34—36 shahis a man. Hides, of which 300—400 were sold 
annually, were used for saddles, coarse carpets and drinking vessels 
and worth, according to quality and size, 50-80 shahis each; furs were 
in demand, for “‘noe man in the cold season is without a coate lyned 
with one furre or other". A limited quantity of vermilion, worth 
180—224 shahis a màn, and cochineal, worth 2,400 shahis a màn; some 
walrus teeth, 80—100 mans annually, worth 190-200 shahis a màn, and 
large coral beads, worth 24-30 shahis each depending on their size for 
use as prayer beads, would sell. Ornaments of all kinds were wanted. 

Indian goods which could be disposed of in Persia included metals 
such as copper, iron and steel, the last of which was expensive in Persia 
owing to it being another commodity prohibited by the Portuguese 
and carried into Persia overland from India. White calicoes in particu- 
lar and Indian cloth in general sold well in Persia in various qualities 
and kinds at differing prices to good profit. Sashes, of which there were 
innumerable varieties from different places such as Agra and Patna, and 
coloured cloths from Ahmadäbäd, Âgra and Lahore used for lining 
coats and quilt coverings had good sales. Powdered sugar was con- 
sumed from Bengal, Sürat, Agra and Lahore, and some 300 tons were 
sold yearly at 19—20 shahis a man, as well as sugar candy. It was 
transported by ship or brought overland from India. Conserves, such 
as ginger and “mirabolins”’, had a limited sale of about 1,000 mäns. 
Some cassia fistula, a medical product from the leaves of the Pudding 
Pipe tree, and aloes from Socotra had a limited sale. Of saffron from 
Daibul about 10,000 mans could be sold yearly, and of “‘cardemons”’ 
from Cannanore about 2,000 mans for 54—58 shahis a man. Of gumlack 
from Siam, worth 64—70 shahis a man, about 5,000 mans annually, and 
of indigo about 100 churls, worth 36—38 shahis a màn for the Biana 
kind and 22—24 for Serquess, were used for dyeing. A considerable 
amount of camphor, worth 230-240 shahis a man, was imported for 
funeral purposes. Coffee brought in from Moccha costing 24—26 shahis 
a man was drunk “‘heere as tobacco in England for idlenesse”. About 
2,000 mans of tamarind were sold for 6—8 shahis a man. Packaging 
materials such as rough cloths, cord and cotton wool for bags and bales 
were expensive. Some 20,000 sheets of paper from Ahmadabad were 
imported, costing about 3 shahis a sheet. 

The main commodities received from the East Indian islands and 
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Ceylon were spices. It was thought that 100 tons of pepper were sold 
annually at 30—36 shahis a man, 10 tons of cloves from go—100 shahis a 
màn, and a small quantity of mace, nutmeg and cinnamon. Chinese 
goods imported included “all sorts of China ware [which] are heere 
both in greate esteeme and use which beinge sorted of all sizes, pryces 
and fashions will vend heere at least 100 tonns per annum”, ginger, 
camphor and China roots. Logwood from Pegu in Siam or Cochin on 
the Indian coast was used in dyeing, some 5,000 mans being sold at 32 
and 20 shahis a man respectively. 

Whilst this list seems reasonably complete, it must be remembered 
that it is primarily concerned with goods bought or sold in Persia, but 
not necessarily all consumed there. Furthermore, because it is con- 
cerned primarily with English interests there are some omissions. 
Wine, galls marketed in Hamadän, goat’s and fine lamb’s wool are not 
mentioned among the exports nor precious stones among the imports. 
Apart from textiles and carpets, it does not provide information on 
industry, such as saddlery and glass-making in Shiraz, the copper and 
tinsmiths of Isfahan, Kirman and Käshän, the silversmiths of Tabriz, 
the pottery of Kirmän or Mashhad. It is to be assumed that at this time 
most of those products were consumed within the country and did not 
form an appreciable percentage of exports. 


(d) The arrival of the English and Dutch trading companies 


Such then was the scope of Persian trade. What further measures or 
actions did Shah ‘Abbas take to foster it? There was the deliberate 
attempt to encourage further foreign enterprise in Persia, not only to 
offset the dominant rdle of the overland Levant routes, but also to 
stimulate an expansion of trade in all directions. The Levant trade was, 
in any case, growing as the European trading companies became more 
established in Ottoman cities. Embassies were received. Relations with 
Bukhara and Balkh and other Central Asian khanates were intensified, 
partly on political, partly on economic grounds. With the Portuguese 
weakening, the shah especially encouraged the English and Dutch 
trading companies. The English East India Company, with little 
option, had rendered singular service in helping the Persians to force 
the Portuguese from their base and emporium on Hurmuz. The 
Persians transferred the commercial organisation of Hurmuz to 
Gombroon, which was renamed Bandar ‘Abbas. The buildings upon 
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Hurmuz were allowed to collapse and its fame and facilities withered 
away in neglect. The Persians hoped to force either the English or Dutch 
companies into attacking Muscat, then occupied by the Portuguese, 
with a view to extending Persian power to the western shore of the 
Persian Gulf and completely eliminating the Portuguese from the area. 
The English and Dutch, however, would not allow themselves to be 
used in this way and the Persians eventually reached an accommodation 
with the Portuguese in 1630 to grant them the use of the port of Kung 
with certain rights. This put an end to nearly twenty years of intermit- 
tent hostilities between them and opened the Persian Gulf to all 
shipping. 

The opportunities offered to the English and Dutch companies were 
more important. The English company was granted special privileges 
including relief from customs for its imports, no liability for road taxes 
and the half of the customs revenue from Bandar ‘Abbas in return for its 
assistance in the capture of Hurmuz. Although possessed of them, it was 
not always accorded its rights, and only obtained about a tenth, at the 
most, of its share of the customs. The earliest agreement to trade had 
been obtained by Richard Steele and John Crowther in 1615 but was 
subsequently renegotiated and later confirmed on the accession of Shah 
Safi in 1038/1629. It lasted with relatively little alteration till the reign of 
Shah Sultan Husain and corresponded in broad terms to the treaties 
concluded with the Dutch in 1624 and the French in 1664. 

In principle, the articles granted the residence of an English repre- 
sentative in Persia or a Persian one in England; and fair treatment at 
the ports of entry according to local conditions and charges so that 
traders would not be abused. In the event of shipwreck, no hindrance 
to salvage was to be offered or theft committed. There was freedom to 
travel anywhere within the country for the purpose of buying and 
selling goods without restrictions; religious toleration on all sides; and 
permission to keep and use arms in the defence of person or property. 
If a man was killed in the act of robbery, the English were not to be 
called to account for it, or if he was taken the robber was to be 
punished in the presence of the English; but if he was an Englishman, 
the English were to have the right to take what action they thought fit 
themselves. The possession of a residence was confirmed for the dura- 
tion of their stay; the English Representative was responsible for the 
punishment of offending Englishmen without recourse to the local 
judiciary; respect was to be shown at all times to the nominated deputy 
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of the chief representative. They were guaranteed protection against 
offences by local people wherever it might be; respect to be shown to 
all employees of the English and no man to be prohibited their service; 
the redemption of any slaves from Turkey proved to be English on due 
payment to the master; no interference in the estate of any Englishman 
dying in Persia and the right to a proper burial; the return of orphaned 
children born of Christian parents to the Representative. Ordinary 
English merchants were to pay no more customs than were exacted in 
the Ottoman empire at Aleppo or Istanbul, and if any losses occurred 
along the routes, the road guards were responsible for finding the 
goods or paying their value upon an affidavit sworn in the presence of 
a priest or representative. Any dispute between English merchants 
involving less than £66 was to be decided in the presence of an English 
representative according to Persian law, and if for a greater amount the 
same procedure was to be followed, but in the presence of the Repre- 
sentative. And lastly, any goods not disposed of were to be allowed to 
be returned without difficulty.! 

The Dutch United East India Company first arrived in Persia on 20 
June 1623, when Huybert Visnich, as chief merchant, landed from the 
Heusden at Bandar ‘Abbäs. He had been sent by Pieter Van den Broecke, 
who had been appointed the first Dutch director for Arabia, Persia and 
India in 1620. The Dutch soon made their presence felt and claimed and 
won the same customs privileges as the English. They soon became the 
leading importer of spices into Persia. An agreement was concluded in 
1624. There was intense rivalry between the English and Dutch compa- 
nies in the east, and the Dutch soon vaunted to the Persians their 
superior resources. The English, less well provided, resented this Dutch 
intrusion, for “they have builded uppon our foundations and reaped 
where wee had plowne". The Dutch mainly sold spices, purchased silk 
and obtained ready money through the favourable balance of trade 
which they were building up with Persia. The English, almost on the 
point of abandoning Persian trade in 1625, were reluctant to go, "lest 
our refusall should induce itts delyverie to the Dutch", and so remained 
after better assurances of support from the shah. 

Meanwhile, in London from 1625 to 1626, Sir Robert Sherley on his 


! The English treaties are to be found in the India Office (IO.] Library: with ‘Abbas I, 
E/3/5/661 (14 June 1618); with Safi I, G/29/1 (1629); with Sulaiman, E/3/52/6416 (1697). 
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second mission was once again endeavouring to persuade English 
merchants to take a more active part in Persian trade. Now that the 
Portuguese had been removed from Hurmuz, the Persians, he argued, 
could defend their shores themselves if only they were provided with 
“prefabricated” galleys which could be assembled in the Persian Gulf. 
When English merchants claimed they could not cope with all the 
Persian silk exported, not having a sufficient range of suitable goods, 
nor adequate supplies of ready money, he suggested that Persian 
merchants “‘may passe ther goods in such Englishe shippinge as goes 
ordynarily thether, And which your Merchants are not able to lade 
themselves, paying such ffraytage as Merchants, with Merchants, may 
agree upon". It was a shrewd and interesting approach aimed at over- 
coming the inadequacies of Persian shipping and opening up new and 
unrestricted markets for Persian merchants by utilising the recently 
opened sea routes. At the same time it offered a means of overcoming 
the chronic shortage of ready money for foreign investments that 
afflicted English and most other European trading for most of the 17th 
century. James I was impressed with Sherley’s advocacy and recom- 
mended the English merchants that “‘you take into your serious con- 
sideration and care both the furtherance and manner of settleing of it, 
as may bee best for the weale of our Kingdome". The king might 
propose it, but it was the merchants who decided. The East India 
Company was very reluctant to get entangled with Sherley, and the 
Levant Company objected to the idea. 

At this stage Shah ‘Abbas took the last of his diplomatic trade 
initiatives. He despatched embassies to England and Holland, the first 
under Naqd ‘Ali Beg, which arrived early in February 1626 at 
Portsmouth in the Sar, and the second under Misa Beg, which arrived 
on 9 February in the same year. Little is known of the exact circum- 
stances in which these embassies were despatched, but certain explana- 
tions are likely. Shah ‘Abbas probably recognised that the presence of 
both the English and Dutch companies in Persia was counterbalancing 
and favourable to Persia. He therefore probably decided to treat both 
countries impartially, and as he was hoping to conclude a treaty with 
the Dutch it was an opportune moment to confirm his interest in 
England. Be that as it may, it is likely that a renewal of hostilities 
between the Persians and Turks over Baghdad and unrest in Anatolia 
were adversely affecting trade again and raised once more the question 
of alternative markets. The Portuguese, dispossessed of Hurmuz, were 
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still harrying the Persian coasts and interfering with shipping, so pro- 
tection was necessary. The failure of a French embassy under Louis des 
Hayes, Baron de Courmenin, which was to have inaugurated French 
diplomatic and commercial relations with Persia, to materialise in 1626, 
together with the opposition expressed against certain Armenians at 
Marseilles, may have made the shah reluctant to count on French 
assistance. Neither of the embassies to England and Holland was par- 
ticularly successful and both had their moments of Comedia del arte in 
Persian dress. The English responded with an embassy under Sir Dod- 
more Cotton, the account of which was written by Thomas Herbert 
but which achieved little except to offer lasting amity and goodwill. A 
Dutch—Persian treaty was eventually signed on 7 February 1630/1 in 
Holland, more formal than the agreement of 1624 in Persia.! 


(e) The encouragement of Armenians as traders in relation to the internal 


aspects of the trading policy of Shah ‘Abbas 


There are two major considerations: improvements in the local con- 
ditions for trade, and the rdle of the Armenians. The prosperity of 
transit trade depends on the amenities provided for merchants and the 
security of the roads. It is uncertain whether all the improvements in 
trading facilities ascribed to Shah ‘Abbas were in fact deliberate, but 
nevertheless it can be assumed that it was his concern which was 
responsible for the upsurge of public works throughout Persia. Doubt- 
less in many cases the initiative taken and the costs incurred were the 
responsibility of the provincial governors. Sometimes buildings were 
due to competitive patronage, as was the case with Allahvardi Khan's 
elegant architectural masterpiece, his bridge at Isfahan. 

The result was an increase in the network of caravansarais at inter- 
vals along the main trading routes, a series of bridges spanning rivers 
at strategic sites, road improvements, such as the stone causeways 
constructed in the northern provinces of Gilan and Mäzandarän and in 
central Persia, the building of covered bazaars, of which the one sur- 
viving in Isfahan is a visible reminder of such attention to trade. 
Stringent regulations were enforced by the market inspectors on the 
quality and price of merchandise sold to the public. The status of the 
judiciary and local officials was enhanced. The stationing of road 


1 See Dunlop, Bronnen, pp. 677-82. 
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guards (rahdars) along the roads, for which a tax was exacted from 
merchants, increased the security of the routes. General attempts to 
improve administrative practice and the answerability of officials were 
not without their beneficial effects on trade. None of these measures 
was in itself an innovation, since many had already been applied earlier 
in Persia and elsewhere, particularly in Turkey; but they certainly had 
beneficial affects for the economy in general. 

Perhaps, in the long term, the most vital contribution which Shah 
‘Abbas made to the Persian economy was his forced introduction into 
Persia of Armenians. There were many precedents for the transference 
of populations or groups of artisans. Timür removed communities of 
craftsmen to embellish Samarqand, and Sultans Selim and Suleyman 
had no scruples about uprooting people and settling them where they 
needed them. Shah ‘Abbas made a virtue out of necessity in driving 
thousands of Armenians from their homelands around the north- 
western frontiers with Turkey in order to implement his “scorched- 
earth” policy against the invading Turks in 1604 and 1608. Many 
thousands he dispersed throughout Gilan and Mazandaran to revive 
the silk-producing industry. Many died on the way or in the pestilential 
climate for which they were unprepared. Others were settled in areas 
around Isfahan to till the fertile plains there, or in areas of Azarbaijan 
further from the Turkish frontiers, or in Kurdistan. Many fled north 
into Georgia or west to Turkey. A significant group already accus- 
tomed to trading were placed in a part of Isfahan, where they were 
eventually allowed to develop their own thriving and independent 
community in New Julfa, across the Zäyandarüd, and were free to 
follow their own national customs and their Christian practices and be 
governed by an Armenian of their own choice. 

Shah ‘Abbas had suffered from the malpractices of Persian mer- 
chants! and he was determined to manipulate the Armenian commu- 
nity to his own advantage. Apart from being thrifty, hard-working and 
shrewd, the Armenians had a facility for languages and an ability to 
travel light. They appealed to Europeans, in that they were Christian in 
faith, if not always in practice. Since the fall of their kingdom their 
successes as merchants in the time of their “diaspora” had been 
acquired in a hard school long before they were utilised by Shah 


1 An example being Dengiz Beg, who accompanied the Persian mission to Spain in 1609-13: 
see above, pp. 391-2. 
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‘Abbas, for many Armenians had visited Europe on trading ventures. 
Some were playing an increasing part in Turkish life. Others were 
travelling eastwards to India and beyond. They had already opposed 
the English factors of the Russia Company in 1561 in Qazvin. 
Armenians in the service of Shah ‘Abbas first made their appearance 
in Venice. Gradually the Armenian community in Isfahan extended 
the range and scope of their trading activities under the patronage of 
the shah, assisted by his privileges and credit. The community began 
to prosper, and the wealthier members began building noble resi- 
dences and stately churches. In 1618 they were opposing the efforts of 
the English factors to obtain silk when Shah ‘Abbas set up an auction 
for it, the bidding going up to 5o tümäns a load. The English com- 
plained that “the Armenians were made a stale to draw us on”. Soon, 
however, the Armenians were freighting goods on the English com- 
pany’s shipping to and from Persia and India. In Europe their activi- 
ties at Marseilles in 1621 aroused the wrath of French merchants who 
petitioned the French king “de vouloir interdire absolument à ces 
Arméniens et Persans toute descente de soie en votre Royaume à 
peine de confiscations".! Pietro della Valle in 1618 had advised Shah 
‘Abbäs to break the Turkish hold on Persian trade by engaging the 
French, “since the intention of the King was that all the silk reach 
Europe without any whatsoever going through Turkey, to bring 
about which I say this (still with the intention of harming the Turks), 
that we needs must bring it about that the French come to Persia; and 
without them there is nothing to be done: for the French are those 
who bring to the Levant the most ready money."? There was some 
French and Armenian initiative afoot over Persian silk, for in 1625 
the Secretary of the East India Company reported “the offer of the 
French Embassador of 2 millions yearely to ioyne with the English to 
bringe the Silke of Persia to Marsellis, but said hee had wholly dis- 
couraged him therein"? 


! Histoire du commerce de Marseille mv ed. L. Bergasse and G. Rambert (Paris, 
1954), 66. 

? Della Valle 11/1, 299, letter no. 4, Qazvin, 25 July 1618: 
"che l'intention del Ré era, che tutta la seta andasse in Europa senza che passasse punto per la 
Turchia. Per effettuar questo, io gli dissi (con intention sempre di far danno ai Turchi) che 
havrebbe bisognato procurare di far venire in Persia i Francesi; e che senza loro non si faceva 
niente: perche i Francesi eran quelli, che portavano in Levante la maggior parte del denaro in 
contanti". 

* I.O., B/ro, p. 58, 3o May 1625. 
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Yet, though the Armenians had only limited success in France, they 
fared better in Holland, where an influential group settled in Amster- 
dam and remained throughout the 17th and much of the 18th century. 
Indeed, it is in Holland that Robert Sherley’s earlier suggestions of 
reciprocal trade which he had made to both the Portuguese and the 
English were most nearly accepted. In the Dutch—Persian treaty con- 
cluded in 1631 the Dutch “in return for privileges accorded to the 
Dutch in Persia conceded reciprocal benefits to Persian traders in the 
Netherlands”. It was the Armenians who mostly benefited from this 
provision. Thus during the reign of Shah ‘Abbas, whilst ostensibly 
remaining subordinate to the demands of the shah, who controlled the 
silk production and its disposal, the Armenians were already consoli- 
dating their position in the international trade of Persia and becoming 
an indispensable factor in its success. 


(f) Conclusion 


Shah ‘Abbas I stimulated the overseas trade of Persia by concerted 
efforts to improve the local conditions, by encouraging new foreign 
traders to lessen dependence on older, more easily monopolised out- 
lets, and by utilising the services of the enterprising Armenians to 
widen the search for new markets and products and expand the scope 
of the established routes. The sea routes opened to Europe then and 
later never supplanted the position of the traditional overland routes 
linking east and west through Anatolia or Mesopotamia across 
northern Persia, but they certainly supplemented them. 

The impetus given to trade between India, Persia and the Levant 
which came as a result of the opening up of the Persian Gulf to all 
shipping was also significant. This reactivated local shipping, apart 
from increasing the volume and value of freight which was carried by 
the shipping of the Dutch and English companies. All this followed 
from the impressive Persian revival which was the political as well as 
the economic achievement of Shah ‘Abbas; a legacy which, in spite of 
the enormous demands made upon it, outlasted the Safavids. 
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$. THE LATER SAFAVID PERIOD 


(a) Shah Safi 


The pattern established by Shah ‘Abbas remained substantially unal- 
tered throughout the remainder of the Safavid period. Only in one 
respect was there a significant change. It concerned the royal silk 
monopoly which was discarded by Shah Safi. The English merchants 
of the East India Company commented very clearly on the change 
evident in the early part of Shah Safi’s troubled reign, “these busie 
tymes where every upstart will have his voice”. They reported that 
“the ould Emperor Shaw Abbas by his commands prohibited all men 
what nation soever to buy any silks unless from his hands, and to the 
ende all should be collected and brought into his Magazenes, hee sent 
his owne servants with ready Money to all places where silks grewe to 
buy from the Countrey people... att such rates as the owners could 
afforde itt, with this silke thus gained, hee complied yearlie with the 
English and Dutch nacons, could partt unto the Jullfaleyne Armenians 
att Ten Tomands the loade proffitt, which was transported by the way 
of Aleppo, some hee adventured with them on his proper account, and 
the rest hee hoarded upp in his Magazenes."'! Shah Safi, on the other 
hand, “gave lycence to buy Silks in all partts of his kingdome without 
restricon". When he failed to honour his contracts with the English 
merchants he justified himself to Charles I by claiming that “in my 
grandfather's tyme he made Crooke that no man could buy any but 
himselfe and of himselfe ... but since my tyme I have broken that 
Crooke, that Middlemen in my country might reape the benefitt there- 
of: and that those who are the owners of the silke might sell itt to 
whom they would"? 

The merchants had no doubt about the reasons for the change and 
where the responsibility lay: “‘Jullfalleynes Armenians and other 
merchants of Guyland and Sherwan, who have their trade to Aleppo 
by their extreame bribes to his Ducks, Nobles and Ministers preven- 
teth him".* The Armenians had consolidated their hold on Persian 
commerce, mostly over exports and imports of silk and cloth respec- 
tively, and had spread their interests into internal trade too, setting up 


1 LO., E/3/12/1347, Gombroon to E. I. Co., 11 March 1630/1. 
? Public Record Office, S.P. 102:40, part 1, fol. 190. 
3 LO., E/3/13/1379, Isfahan to E. I. Co., 26 Sept. 1631. 
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shops in the bazaars with a network of contacts throughout the 
country. Against this monopoly the efforts of the English and Dutch 
merchants were ineffective. They never wrested the silk and cloth 
trades from the Armenians, however much they “earnestly solicited 
transport of silk to Bandar Abbas acquainting the Kinge how honour- 
able and profitable an action it would be to him to restore and establish 
the Commerce of Ormous again which had in former tymes been the 
most famous mart in the World”’.1 After the decision of Shah Safi there 
was no hope of deflecting a major part of the silk and cloth trades to 
the seaborne routes in the face of opposition from the Armenians, with 
whom the European merchants had to come to terms. 

After the reign of Shah ‘Abbas there were few confrontations 
between Persia and the neighbouring countries, apart from some fight- 
ing with the Turks, during which Baghdad was lost in 1048/1638, and 
intermittent hostilities over Qandahar with the Mughals in 1636, 1642 
and 1648. Persia was generally at peace. The relative prosperity and 
standard of living of Europe in the 17th century was growing; its trade 
with the rest of the world increased, and this involved Persia too. 
Reliable statistical information from the 17th century is difficult to 
find, quantify and interpret. This is particularly true in the case of 
Persia, where it is not easy to differentiate trade intended for local 
consumption and that in transit. It is possible that a comprehensive 
examination of sources not so far consulted in detail, such as Turkish 
and Russian customs archives, where they exist, would be revealing in 
this respect. If, however, the volume of silk purchases made by the 
English Levant Company, the greater part of which came from Persia, 
and the customs receipts obtained by the East India Company at 
Bandar ‘Abbas are considered, there is no doubt at all that both on the 
Levant routes and the southern sea routes Persian trade expanded. 

Moreover, Dutch and, to a lesser extent, French and Venetian pur- 
chases of Persian silk rose, not to mention direct Armenian transac- 
tions with buyers outside the main companies trading to the Levant. In 
the south through Bandar ‘Abbas the English company’s share of the 
customs, however imperfectly paid, rose over the century from 225 
tümans in 1624 to 550 in 1631, 341 in 1634, 345 in 1637, 700 in 1640, 
612 in 1643, 635 in 1648, 750 in 1651, 785 in 1652, and by 1672 it was 
generally assessed at 1,000. This represented only a part of the trade 


1 LO., E/3/12/1317, Agent, Royal Camp, to E. I. Co., 6 Oct. 1630. 
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through the main ports of Bandar ‘Abbas and Kung, for neither the 
Dutch nor the Portuguese paid customs. Furthermore many traders in 
little boats landed goods surreptitiously along the coast to avoid cus- 
toms. Others made arrangements with the European companies to pass 
their goods off as belonging to the companies to escape customs, 
a procedure known as “colouring”, greatly resented by the Persian 
officials but frequently used. 


(b) The seaborne trade to Persia 


(¢) The English and Dutch companies 


The direct involvement of the major European companies in the trade 
of Persia was almost entirely concerned with the southern routes, the 
seaborne traffic, although indirectly they bought Persian silk and sold 
cloth to Persia through Armenian middlemen, principally at Aleppo 
and less frequently at Smyrna and Istanbul. The English were first to 
land, at Jask in 1616, prematurely hopeful of obtaining 8,000 bales of 
silk on three years credit at 7/6d a lb. which was expected to sell for 
16/- in England. Yet until the Agency of William Burt in 1627, 
business was uncertain, though probably some 1,700 bales of silk were 
shipped, purchased with ready money, English commodities and other 
goods, approximately a third of each. Then in a determined effort in 
the early 1630s, three separate “voyages” — trading ventures — were 
directed towards Persia, partly to test the market seriously and partly 
because conditions in India had deteriorated. Contracts were made 
with Shah Safi, renewed, and then broken by him. Between 1630 and 
1640 a little over 2,000 bales were obtained from the shah at prices 
ranging from 45 to 5o tümäns a load. After these contracts finished the 
East India Company obtained little further supplies of silk from Persia, 
for the cost of obtaining it increased, its quality became unreliable and 
its profitability much reduced. The real reason was that the Armenian 
control of the market was almost complete. The East India Company 
realised that no progress could be made against Armenian competition 
and that only in association with them could they hope to increase their 
silk purchases and cloth sales. The mid 17th century in England, with 
its unsettled internal political conditions brought about by the Civil 
War and the three wars with the Dutch in the 1650s, 1660s and 1672, 
resulted in a diminished interest in Persian trade. Attention was 
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concentrated on India, whose exports of calicoes, silk and silk goods 
satisfied demand. 

However, after difficulties with the Mughal authorities in the 1680s, 
culminating in hostilities and the temporary loss of its position in 
Bengal, the East India Company turned seriously to Persia again and 
sought Armenian cooperation. Armenians who had settled in London 
pledged their collaboration. An agreement, therefore, was concluded 
in 1688 with them whereby in return for privileged treatment they 
would trade on behalf of the company particularly in India, where they 
were promised their own settlement, and elsewhere, with special refer- 
ence to the silk and cloth trades. This was never very effective and in 
1693 the East India Company attempted to enter into a more compre- 
hensive agreement with five major Armenian merchants in Isfahan for 
a close trading partnership. A large consignment of goods amounting 
to £93,995.11s 7d, almost a third of all overseas investments for 
1693-5, was sent to Persia to promote this association, concerning 
which the company wrote to the Armenians: “We shall God willing 
have much more to do with you of the same kind hereafter to such a 
degree, that your Nations shall not need to travel to Aleppo to sell 
their Silk or buy their Cloth, but may do both better and cheaper in 
their’own Country and at their own doors.”! There was no doubt 
about the purpose of this proposal, which was nothing less than “to 
turne the course of Trade between Persia and Aleppo, which hath 
continued many hundreds, it may be Thousands of Years, for the 
Persians etc. to buy vast quantities of Silk in the Province of Guiland, 
to carry it from thence to Aleppo etc., truck it there for Cloth and the 
Other Europe Goods, and bring that Cloth to Persia where it is finally 
consumed within the Limits of our Charter"? 

This English proposition threatened the interests of the Armenians 
and they reacted strongly, for they were not prepared to enter into a 
contract on terms that were tantamount to a possible commercial hara- 
kiri. They replied that “As for bringing Silk to Ispahan, yt is but wind, 
for nobody will be so mad, when we carry it to Aleppo: we have more 
ways than one to dispose of it: for there are English, French, Venetians 
and Dutch; if we cannot sell them for ready money, part money, cloth, 
Cocheneal, amber, Coral, or false pearl; then we can carry it to Europe 


1 I.O., E/3/92, E. I. Co. to the Five Merchants, 3 Jan. 1693/4. 
? ILO., E/3/92, E.I. Co. to Persia, 3 Jan. 1693/4. 
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our Selves; but if we bring it to Ispahan there is only you to buy it, and 
if you won’t give us a price, then we must let you have it, as you will; 
and take cloth of what price you will, for you won’t let us put it on 
board your Ships from England.”! So the ambitious project of re- 
routing the silk and cloth trades again failed. The land routes had 
withstood the challenge from the sea. The experience of the East India 
Company underlined the importance of ready money to the European 
trader in the east, the tenacity of the traditional patterns, the crucial 
parts played by the local merchants and brokers and the close interde- 
pendence of the cloth and silk trades. 

Though the English company failed to obtain a permanent foothold 
over the northern-orientated trade of Persia, it achieved more success 
in the south, though it is not easy to be sure how much of it was due to 
official policy and encouragement or how much was due to the per- 
sonal initiative of the company’s merchants both in India and Persia 
who traded on their own account. The first Agent, Edward Connock, 
tried to encourage local merchants to use the company’s shipping, 
indicating the advantages, “their little charge in freight, their danger 
less and the brevity of time in their passage least of all". The policy was 
continued and freightage became an important element in trading to 
Persia, at least up to the First Anglo-Dutch War in 1652, when six 
English ships were destroyed off Hurmuz by the Dutch. Afterwards 
English shipping went into eclipse till the 1680s, when it revived again. 
This increased interest in Persia coincided with the Dutch company’s 
differences with the Persians which led to their temporary occupation 
of Kishm in 1684 and caused a drop in their freightage. By the begin- 
ning of the 18th century Charles Lockyer, with some exaggeration, 
maintained that it was “a main Branch of the Company's Profit... So 
that I look upon English ships from Persia to Surat in the latter end of 
October and November, to be the richest Vessels on that side of the 
world”, estimating them “sometimes to the Value of two or three 
hundred thousand Pounds”? 

Such ships would also include goods purchased in India or else- 
where for delivery in Persia or Basra. This direct trade by sea had 
grown significantly since the 1630s as a result of improved security, at 
least until the piratical activities of the Muscat Arabs towards the end of 
the 17th century. The deflection of trade from the overland routes 


! 1.O., E/3/5 3/6417, Isfahan to E.l. Co., 15 July 1697. 2 Lockyer, p. 251. 
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between India and Persia in the 1640s, as a result of hostilities around 
Qandahär, added to the growth of the sea routes, for much of this trade 
never returned to the old routes. Whilst English shipping brought 
sugar and cloth, the Dutch brought not only these goods, but spices 
and copper. 

The Dutch company’s share of Persian trade was proportionately 
larger than that of the English, commensurate with their greater re- 
sources and presence in the east throughout the 17th century. The 
Dutch too were interested in silk exports, obtaining their first deliver- 
ies in 1626, 352 bales. Thereafter, in the 1620s they were exporting 
about 1,200 bales a year and in the 1630s between 800 and 1,000 bales. 
In the 1640s they were curtailing their requirements as they had over- 
committed their resources in Persia, and like the English merchants the 
Dutch were finding that the quality had declined and its cost increased, 
so they were only purchasing between 200 and 500 bales a year. In the 
early 1630s, it seemed as if another competitor for Persian silk might 
emerge. This was the duke of Holstein, whose mission left Hamburg 
for the first time in October 1633, travelled to Moscow, where it 
encountered many difficulties, and returned to Hamburg. Setting out 
again in October 1635, it reached Isfahan in August 1636 after travel- 
ling through Russia, voyaging down the Volga to Astrakhan and 
crossing the Caspian Sea, where the members of the mission were 
shipwrecked near Darband. The duke of Holstein hoped to import a 
considerable quantity of silk through Russia. He was quite unsuccess- 
ful, for the Russians proved obstructive, his mission incompetent, the 
Persians uncooperative and the English and Dutch companies hostile. 
The Dutch director, Nicolaas Overschie, with the connivance of the 
Armenians, made extensive purchases of silk to cause a shortage which 
put up the price. The mission departed empty-handed and rather igno- 
miniously, after quarrelling with an Indian embassy then in Isfahan and 
behaving with an unfortunate disregard for Persian protocol. 

As a result of straining resources for some years and the fraudulent 
practices of some directors, the Dutch authorities at Batavia of the 
United East India Company made a more vigorous attempt to keep a 
closer hold over their Persian Agency and to reassert themselves vis-a- 
vis the Persians. They tried to raise the price of Dutch imports, lower 
the price of silk, increase sales of Indian and other East Indian com- 
modities and prevent abuses over the quality and deliveries of silk. The 
subsequent history of relations between the Dutch company and the 
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Persian authorities is basically one in which the Dutch are increasing 
their sales of imported commodities to Persia, reducing their purchases 
of silk and remitting the resulting trading imbalance in ready money. 
This policy became more important as the Japanese increasingly 
restricted the export of gold, silver and copper, upon which the Dutch 
had heavily relied for the availability of ready money. The Persians, 
concerned to balance their trade and reluctant to permit the flow of 
ready money out of the country, endeavoured to oblige the Dutch 
company to purchase at least 300 loads of silk yearly. These differing 
attitudes caused a tension in relations and resulted in mutual retaliatory 
activities. A Dutch embassy in Isfahan in 1644 considered itself 
abusively treated, and when there was a failure to reach an acceptable 
settlement the Dutch bombarded Bandar ‘Abbas and the island of 
Kishm in the following year. Temporarily they obtained better terms. 
Another mission in 1647 was inconclusive, and the Dutch were prepar- 
ing for more hostile action but desisted as the English company was 
benefiting from these Dutch actions. In 1651 Johan Cunaeus arrived 
with an impressive embassy to settle the outstanding differences of 
claims and counter-claims and the question of silk contracts. A silk 
contract for 300 loads yearly at 48 tamans the load was agreed, but 
little else. 

The real turning point in the Dutch company’s fortunes in Persia 
resulted from the collapse of the English company’s position there 
caused by losses to its shipping in the east from the First Anglo-Dutch 
War, which broke out in 1652. English energies were subsequently 
directed towards Europe and the West Indies against the Dutch. So 
during the Protectorate official interest in the east waned. The East 
India Company, for internal political considerations, was deprived of 
much of its authority and power which it did not begin to regain till 
after the Restoration in 1661. The Dutch, therefore, for three decades 
at least, had an almost free hand, for not only was there practically no 
English competition during this period but the Persians, deprived of 
the sufficiently counterbalancing power of the English, were forced to 
reach a less favourable arrangement with the Dutch company. Thus 
the Dutch exercised a dominating position tn the southern trade, 
though not an exclusive one, for local shipping, in particular Indian 
and Armenian interests, was increasingly participating in that trade. 
The final eclipse of Portuguese power in the Persian Gulf with the loss 
of Muscat in 1649 stimulated trade on the Arabian side. When John 
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Fryer was at Bandar ‘Abbas in 1675 he commented that “the English 
Company’s Trade is but small here” and that “the greatest Traffick, 
next Indian Cloth, comes from the Spice Trade; which the Dutch 
engross, beside Sugar and Copper formerly; for which they carry off 
Fifty thousand Thomands worth of Velvets, Silk, Raw and Wrought, 
with Rich Carpets, besides many Tunn of Gold and Silver, Yearly"! 

By the 1680s the price of Persian silk had fallen so low in Amster- 
dam that, in comparison with silk from India or brought to the Levant 
ports, it was unprofitable. The Dutch company was anxious to free 
itself from its Persian commitments and tried to accomplish this by 
intimidation, occupying Kishm in 1684, and by missions led by 
Reynier Casembroodt in 1683 and Johan Van Leenen in 1689-92, and 
negotiations. At that time, however, the English company was actively 
renewing its interest in Persia, so the Dutch did not hold all the 
advantage. There was, moreover, an increasing shortage of reliable 
ready money in Persia, caused by royal hoarding, non-productive 
luxury expenditure, the debasement of the currency and its eastward 
flow through Persia to India, in spite of efforts to prevent this taking 
place, and an increasing monetisation of the economy which exerted a 
growing pressure on supplies of reliable coinage. Thus the Persians 
were all the more reluctant to let the Dutch company continue to 
import on the same scale whilst reducing its silk purchases. Fortunately 
for Persia at this time, supplies of silk from India lessened and those 
from the Levant suffered from hostilities waged by England and 
Holland against France, which made the Mediterranean insecure for 
fleets. Therefore, in 1694 an agreement was reached for 300 loads at 44 
tümans a load. 

At this time, when the demand for Persian silk again outran supply, 
the Persians attempted to exert pressure on the English and Dutch 
companies to cooperate with them in an attack on Muscat, whose 
corsairs were attacking shipping and plundering along the Persian 
coast. Neither company was agreeable, though the Persians persisted in 
their efforts. When Jacobus Hoogkammer arrived in Persia in 1701 he 
was unable to renew the contract on the old terms, for the price 
demanded for silk was 48 tümäns a load or 200 bales at 44 tümàns with 
sufficient douceurs. This state of affairs lasted till the end of the Safavid 
period, the Dutch continuing to import spices and textiles on a large 


! Fryer r1, 163. 
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scale and refusing assistance over Muscat. Throughout this period 
there was a sizeable colony of Armenians in Amsterdam, who main- 
tained a network of contacts throughout the Levant and who increas- 
ingly turned their attention to Russia. 


(ii) The French and Portuguese 


The French were not nearly so long represented.in Persia as the 
English and Dutch companies, and exerted very little official influence 
in the 17th century, though many individuals successfully traded there, 
as the examples of Tavernier and Chardin show. French policy was 
strongly affected by the traditional friendship with Turkey and the 
commercial ties of Marseilles with the Levant. In spite of the early 
interest of Cardinal Richelieu and the establishment of a Capuchin 
mission under Pére Pacifique de Provins in Isfahan in 1627, trading 
connections with Persia were insignificant, though some Armenians 
managed to trade under difficult conditions in Marseilles. It was not 
until the interest of Colbert had been aroused that some concerted 
action was taken to establish the real French presence in Persia. 
Colbert's objective was to “tirer de la main des Anglais et des Hol- 
landais tout le commerce du Levant par une grande concurrence quel- 
conque où les Français trouvassent un benefice".! This led to the 
establishment, on 26 May 1664, of La Compagnie des Indes. 

On 11 July 1665 a mission from the company arrived in Isfahan 
composed of Messieurs de Lalin and de la Boulaye Le Gouz, nomi- 
nated by the French king, and Messieurs Beber, Dupont and Martage, 
appointed by the company. An agreement was reached for trading 
privileges, but the behaviour of certain members of the mission left an 
unfavourable impression and little resulted from its visit. In 1672 Louis 
XIV, who had become actively interested in and concerned about the 
persecution of Armenians who professed the Catholic faith, sent Sieur 
de la Jonchére with an impressive retinue and presents to confirm the 
privileges already granted and establish a trading base at Bandar 
‘Abbas. De la Jonchère unfortunately died on the way and the French 
director at Strat, Monsieur Gueston, took charge and an agreement 
was signed with Shah Sulaiman in December 1671. Although the 
French company appointed a director at Bandar ‘Abbas there was, as 
John Fryer noted, little to occupy him, for ““The French have as little 
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to do at this Port as in other Places; and were it not for the Credit of 
their Interpreter, who gets good Profit by Wine, (he being priviledg’d 
with a Wine-press for that Nation at Siras, as well as the other Europe 
Nations), they could not subsist’’.! Colbert also encouraged Armenians 
to settle at Marseilles, admonishing the merchants there “de leur don- 
ner toute la protection que l’autorité de votre charge vous permettra de 
les garantir contre les chicanes des habitans... qui ne connaissent pas 
en quoi consister leurs avantages”.2 At Sarat certain Armenians were 
suggesting loading silk.on French vessels instead of transporting it 
overland through Turkey. Ultimately the policy of encouraging 
Armenians to bring their Persian trade to Marseilles foundered on the 
opposition of the French merchants. Ponchartrain, Colbert's successor, 
was obliged in respect of the Armenians to “leur imposer des condi- 
tions qui empécheraient de faire tort au sujets de sa Majesté"? 

In other respects, however, Ponchartrain persevered with his efforts 
"d'examiner les moyens d'introduire... les marchandises et manufac- 
tures du royaume et lever les obstacles qui pouvaient s'y opposet..., 
éntrer s'il était possible en concurrence avec le commerce qu'y font les 
Anglais et les Hollandais".* Jean-Baptiste Fabre was sent to Persia for 
this purpose. The Fabre mission was bedevilled with roguery, intrigues 
and misfortune, though it had its bizarre aspects when the disguised 
mistress of Fabre, Marie Petit, took charge of it on her lover's death in 
1706. The mission was redeemed by Pierre Victor Michel, who 
succeeded in negotiating a treaty with the Persians on 14 September 
1708, in spite of the hostility of the English, Dutch, Portuguese and 
Armenians. If the French were mainly concerned to assert their pres- 
ence in Persia, increase trade and protect Catholic Armenians, the 
Persians were anxious to find a more effective ally against the Muscat 
Arabs. As a French envoy was pointedly informed by the Persians, “Le 
Roy de Perse t'ordonne de proposer au Roy de France que n'étant pas 
content des services qui luy rendent plus les Anglais contre les Masca- 
tins ses ennemis bien qu'ils soient bien payés pour cela... nous envoyer 
équipes des vaisseaux et bombardes necessaires.” There is some simi- 
larity with the Persian predicament a century earlier, when they were 
forced to rely upon the English company to assist them in dislodging 


|! Fryer 11, 164. 2 Histoire du commerce de Marseille 1v, 500. 

5 Ibid. v, 16. 4 Ibid., p. 422. 

5 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres: Affaires Etrangères, Perse, vol. ii, fol. 313, mémoire, April 
1711. 
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the Portuguese from Hurmuz. It was only in the reign of Nadir Shah 
that tentative moves to form a Persian navy began, though in any case 
they proved abortive. 

The Persians eventually followed up the Michel embassy with one of 
their own conducted by Muhammad Riza Beg, who arrived in France 
on 23 October 1714. It fascinated the Parisian populace but exasperated 
the court officials, and in spite of a lavish reception, including the last 
public appearance of Louis XIV, it had little practical result. For 
whatever the interest of the royal entourage, trade with Persia had little 
appeal to French merchants, who advised, “‘n’écouter ladessus aucune 
proposition et de ne pas permettre de commerce de France aux mer- 
chands Persans... le commerce pourra faire tort au gens Marseillais".! 

Taking a similar view to the English merchants trading to the Le- 
vant, the French merchants of Marseilles maintained their opposition 
for over a century. Their attitude was confirmed by the experience of 
the English and Dutch companies. The southern sea routes never 
supplanted the overland routes to Europe, for unless the trade was 
supplemented by Indian and other southern commodities it could 
not be balanced. The English company had its special privileges, the 
Dutch their spices, but the French merchants had no such inducements 
to enter a new trade which might jeopardise the old. For the majority 
of Armenians it held little interest in comparison with their trade 
through the Levant or later, from the end of the 17th century, through 
Russia. 

The importance of the Portuguese in the trade of Persia after their 
loss of Hurmuz was negligible. Albuquerque believed, “This city of 
Ormuz is according to my idea the most important of them all." The 
English merchants reckoned that it was because of spices that the 
Portuguese “have made that barren island of Ormoze to yield them 
more profit than any (if not many) their Eastern trade besides". 
Kung, near Bandar ‘Abbas, the port granted to them by Imam Qui 
Khän provided them with a pale shadow of their former glory. It was 
used by Indian, Arab and Armenian merchants who wished to avoid 
Bandar 'Abbas, for little Portuguese trade passed through it. After the 
fall of Muscat in 1649 the Portuguese had even less hold over local 
shipping, for they were unable to enforce the pass system effectively 
and as they lost more ground to the Dutch in the east generally, 


1 Ibid., vol. iv, fol. 165, 31 July 1715. 
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especially after the loss of Malacca, their trade further declined. Most 
of their effort was directed against the Arabs from Muscat, with 
whom they were engaged in almost incessant hostilities till the end of 
the 17th century. 


(232) Local shipping and trading 


It early became obvious to the English merchants that one of the 
principal obstacles to a large trade with Persia was that sales of English 
commodities alone would not balance purchases of Persian goods and 
in consequence large supplies of ready money would be needed to 
make up the difference. This was, however, a problem which domi- 
nated eastern trade in the 17th and early 18th centuries. English mer- 
chants in general and the East India Company in particular did not 
then have sufficient ready money available. As the first Agent realised, 
“The want then of ready moneys to be extracted our land, being the 
life of all (the whole difficulty thereon consisting)”. So efforts were 
made to participate in the local trade either from the East Indies with 
spices or from India with textiles, metals, drugs, foodstuffs etc. which 
were traditional Persian imports from these areas. The expectation was 
that “Your ships from the Southward may furnish with spices, from 
Suratt, if but only we bring the Moor and Banyan merchants (of whom 
we may receive great freights), all India commodities may also be 
supplied.” Almost a century later the absolute necessity of such trading 
was echoed in comments from French merchants who maintained that 
trade to Persia alone from France would not pay without complemen- 
tary commerce with India. The Dutch company certainly appreciated 
the point, for they not only took the position of the Portuguese as the 
chief suppliers of spices, but were very active in the Indian textile trade 
with Persia, particularly from Coromandel. 

Nevertheless, the accusation that the English and Dutch were 
responsible for ruining trade in the Gulf or for eliminating local traders 
is unacceptable. In the two decades from 1612 to 1631 when the 
Portuguese were in conflict with the Persians, trade was already 
adversely affected and even from 1623 the joint Dutch and English 
convoys could only protect some of the merchants engaged in the trade 
for part of the time. With the granting of the port of Kung to the 
Portuguese in 1631 conditions became much more stable and the follow- 
ing decade saw a remarkable renewal of trade between India and Persia, 
much of it carried on in shipping constructed in India, particularly at 
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Surat. Gujarati shipping reasserted itself not only in the Red Sea but 
also in the Persian Gulf. Armenian interests expanded in India both on 
their own and with Dutch and English assistance. Khwaja Nazar, who 
was head of the Julfa Armenian community, requested the East India 
Company’s assistance in 1620 for Armenian merchants travelling by sea 
to India and their accommodation in Sürat. By 1630 many Armenians 
were established at Bandar ‘Abbas, with trading networks extending 
throughout India and into the East Indies. Khwäja Minas, originally 
from Isfahan, was operating from Sürat on a large scale in the 1660s as 
principal buyer and creditor to the East India Company there and as 
the owner of much shipping. It was an Armenian who owned the 
Queddah Merchant, which was pillaged by pirates in 1690 and whose 
cargo was valued at £50,000. The Callendar family, with family 
connections in Isfahan, Sürat and London, was associated with the 
East India Company in 1688 in its ambitious project to export Persian 
silk and import English cloth through Surat and Bandar ‘Abbas. A 
similar scheme was proposed to the French in 1682 by Armenian 
interests, so there was no lack of initiative displayed by Armenian 
traders both with their own shipping and in freighting English and 
Dutch ships. 

Indian participation in the trade to the Persian Gulf is also acknow- 
ledged. Much of the local trade was carried in the shallow-draught 
single-masted dhows of the time, which generally avoided the main 
ports of Bandar ‘Abbas and Kung with their customs controls. This 
kind of clandestine trade continued in the Gulf up to the mid zoth 
century, so it is hardly surprising to find it existing in the 17th century. 
It is certainly true that there were a large number of Indian merchants, 
Banians, a rather loose term covering those coming principally from 
Gujarat, who established themselves in the ports of Persia and the 
larger cities, such as Shiraz, Kirman, Käshän, Isfahan, Tabriz and 
Ardabil. They had their own quarters in the bazaars. In Bandar ‘Abbas 
they had frequent difficulties over their religious rites and beliefs. In 
addition to merchants, there were many Indian money-changers whose 
expertise in precious metals was widely acknowledged. Shah ‘Abbas 
was very reluctant to agree to their presence, but under Shah Safi and 
his successor their numbers increased and their knowledge became 
indispensable in the money markets. Many different coins entered 
Persia — piastres, chequins, rials, rijks dollars, ducats, pagodas, to 
mention a few — and the fluctuations in the exchange rates between 
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themselves and in reference to the Persian silver coinage of ‘abbäsis and 
shahis and the unit of account, the tümän, were carefully observed. 

There was no doubt about the upsurge of trade between India and 
Persia in the third decade of the 17th century, after Sürat had recovered 
from its famine and floods and peace was made with the Portuguese. 
The English Resident for India noted in 1637 that merchants “thrive 
and thronge yearely twixt Gombroone and Masulipatam". Earlier in 
1633, according to the English Captain Weddell, merchants “finding 
the sweetnes of the trade, beginne, for want of shipping, to come 
hither in their own vessells". Hostilities between Persia and India over 
Qandahar in the middle of the century, which intermittently closed the 
overland routes, resulted in an increased volume of goods being car- 
ried by sea, much of which never reverted to the land. Thus in 1640 the 
English factors reported that the quantity of goods entering Bandar 
‘Abbas had quadrupled and that "never to any man’s remembrance 
were soe many merchants and goods present at any one time in Surat" 
for Persia. 

From the records it is clear that the range and variety of textiles 
being imported into Persia from India was growing and that through- 
out the century it remained a profitable investment for both European 
and local trader. The East India Company reckoned, probably conser- 
vatively, on goods from Agra, that “From Disboursement of your 
mony, to the time it is returned, into your Cash, charge of Transport, 
way charges in Rhadaree, servants wages employed with Caphillaes, 
Customes of Surat and Broach, fraight to Gombroon and transport to 
Spahan, there cannot be lesse reconed then 40 or 45 % one with another 
which being deducted, from the Spahan prizes there wilbe nonthelesse 
a Competent profitt, peradventure 35% one with another."! Indian 
merchants, purchasing more cheaply and with fewer overheads, would 
have traded even more profitably. Indeed, even in the spice trade, 
Indian merchants were not eclipsed by the Dutch, for they “carried on 
a traditional and considerable trade with Persia and Mocha”. In the 
1670s the names of ‘Abd al-Ghaffur and Ahmed Chelebi occur as ship- 
pers to Bandar ‘Abbas amongst other places, and they were not alone. 
The increasingly aggressive activities of the Muscat Arabs towards the 
end of the century affected the security of shipping in the Gulf and 
more local trade began to be carried on European ships, either official 
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company ships or those in private ownership belonging often to 
English or Dutch merchants. This private trading is difficult to quan- 
tify, but the indications are that it was considerable and profitable. 

The majority of local shipping came from Indian ports, much of it 
from Strat, where it was subject to control by the Mughal authorities. 
Thus during the hostilities over Qandahar in 1648 an embargo was 
placed upon shipping going to Persia. Occasionally Indian shipping 
expected special privileges to be arranged for it in Persia by the English 
merchants, such as those accorded to Mir Jumla for his ships from 
Golkonda which entered customs-free. Frequently goods would be 
trans-shipped in ports from distant places and in this way goods from 
China were received, particularly china ware, which was much 
esteemed in Persia throughout the Safavid era. Sometimes shipping 
came from the East Indies, such as a vessel from Bantam in 1687, 
captained by an Englishman, Anderson, bringing spices. There was a 
brief exchange of trade with Siam in the 1660s. Furthermore, there was 
much local trade around the Arabian peninsula and along the Gulf to 
Basra. There were many small fishing and trading communities dotted 
about the coastline which contributed in some measure to the trade of 
the area. 


(c) Overland trade 


(i) Turkey 


It has been said that “the silk trade between Persia and Turkey was a 
dominant element in the economies of both countries. The Ottoman 
silk industry was dependent upon Persian silk; moreover the trade 
brought an average of 70,000 alton a year into the treasury. In Persia, 
the currency in circulation was kept supplied by gold and silver earned 
on the Ottoman markets."! This was true of the 16th century, and it 
remained true of the 17th century, irrespective of the upheavals in the 
political and commercial relations between the two countries which 
virtually came to an end for almost a century with the Peace of Zuhab 
in May 1639. The greatest part of Persian silk exports passed through 
Turkey, where it was either manufactured into textiles at Bursa or 
exported from Aleppo or Smyrna to London, Marseilles and, to a 


! H. Inalcik, “Bursa and the Commerce of the Levant", JESHO 111 (1960), 131-47. 
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lesser extent, Venice and Leghorn. In Aleppo, Bursa, Smyrna and 
Istanbul the silk was traded principally for cloth or money, but other 
goods such as glass, arms, watches and objects of fashion were bought 
for import to Persia. It was well organised from the chain of trade silk- 
growing provinces to the Turkish market places. It suffered from the 
arbitrary behaviour of Turkish officials towards the Armenians at the 
beginning of the 18th century. The Armenians were the main interme- 
diaries in this trade and were also well represented in other commercial 
and social affairs in Turkey. 


(ii) Russia 


There was a development of Persian trade to Russia towards the end of 
the Safavid era. Throughout the 17th century embassies had been 
exchanged between Persia and Russia. Shah ‘Abbas received three, in 
1618, 1623 and 1626. Some trade accompanied the embassies, for in 
1648 a departing Persian ambassador for Russia "made Silke soe deare, 
hee carringe great quantities with him". The embassies, at least on the 
Russian side, were often elaborate, for in 1654 the Russian ambassador, 
Lobanov—Rostovsky, “went in greate pomp and state; he haveing 
Drums, Trumpetts and Flaggs carryed before him; accompanied with 
250 or 300 Russians and had as many Camels for carryage of his present 
and Luggage’’.! A decade later a Russian ambassador “‘had a retinue of 
neerest 600 men of whom 400 sayd to be Merchants, att his entring the 
Citty rode 16 trumpets before him, 8 drums and 13 large Freezeland 
horses were led in state; its reported never the like beasts came into 
these parts before, being intended as presents for the King, with 2 
Coaches extraordinary well made, with watches and clocks and abun- 
dance of other toyes, likewise bares and Doggs of all sorts".? There 
were also falcons and sables, which always made highly esteemed pre- 
sents for the shahs. If there was not always real respect displayed on 
such visits, nevertheless the Persians recognised their value, for: “Le 
Moscovite est notre voisin, et notre ami et le commerce est establi entre 
nous d'ancienneté et sans interruption.’ 

If there was an element of exaggeration in this statement, there was 
more than a grain of truth, for by 1670 there were those suggesting to 
the Dutch traveller Jean Struys, “qu’il leur feroit bien plus facile de 


! LO., E/3/24/2288, 10 April 165 4. 2 I.O., G/36/104, 9 Sept. 1664. 
3 Chardin rit, 171. 
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faire descendre leurs marchandises par la Wolga a Arcanguel, et de la 
en Hollande, que de les envoyer par terre à Smirne, où ils ne pouvaient 
les faire tenir sans les exposer a de grands perils, outre que les frais de 
cette voiture etoient immenses".! At this time from the middle of the 
century onwards, apart from the intermittently troubled period of the 
Cossack insurrections under Stenka Razin between 1664 and 1671, 
Armenian trade to Russia was increasing under Russian encourage- 
ment. 

It was the Armenians who were the principal intermediaries in this 
trade. The importance of Astrakhan as an international entrepôt has 
been mentioned earlier, as have been the earlier efforts in the mid 16th 
century by Anthony Jenkinson to open up trade between Europe and 
Persia by the Volga. It was not surprising that Della Valle drew atten- 
tion to the advantages of this land route over that by sea as advocated 
by a Russian embassy in 1622: “if the Muscovites have this in mind and 
are negotiating to facilitate it, having a sufficiency of money, at least to 
begin with, I believe it to be perfectly feasible for the English that they 
themselves can trade in Moscow by this route without such great 
risk of war.”2 The Armenians were singularly well placed to take an 
interest in the Persian—Russian trade, not only because of their local 
connections in the regions bordering the two countries, but because 
they had been involved to a greater or lesser extent in commercial affairs 
in Moscow since the end of the 15th century. Their activities increased 
as a result of the forward policy of Ivan IV, whose defeat of the Kazan 
khanate was a prelude to closer relations with the trading centres of 
Central Asia. Russian internal difficulties then checked this progress, 
but trade between Persia and Russia again developed depending on 
the security of the routes along the Caspian hinterland and the Volga. 
Contemporary accounts do not underestimate the dangers of travel in 
those regions. 

Although Armenian merchants settled in the bazaars in Astrakhan 
during the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I, it seems that the Russian encourage- 
ment of them becomes more evident in the second half of the century. 
After having conquered the Ukraine, contained the threat from Turkey 


! Struys, p. 220. 

2 Della Valle m/z, 522, letter no. 18 from the ship The Whale, 18 Jan. 1623: 
"se i Moscoviti pensano a questo, e trattano di attendervi, havendo denaro a bastanza, almeno per 
cominciare; io l'hó per cosa assai riuscibile: ed a gl'Inglesi stessi, che pur' in Moscovia hanno 
traffico, per quella via, senza tanti pericoli di guerra." 
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and concluded an alliance with Poland, Russia felt able to turn her 
attention eastwards again. In 1660 Khwaja Zakar and nine companions 
from Isfahän were received by Tsar Alexis Mikhaïlovich. In February 
1666 another group of 40 Armenians arrived in Moscow, and after 
long negotiations à treaty of commerce was signed on 31 May 1667 
with the Russian officials, Yury Dolgoruky and Ordin-Nastchokin. It 
gave the Armenians a concession to transport the goods of Asia to 
Europe by way of Astrakhan and Archangel on payment of customs of 
5% ad valorem. The principal goods exchanged consisted of cloth, 
hides, furs, falcons and silk. 

By the early 1690s the English factors in Persia were complaining 
about the competing supplies of cloth coming from Russia, but the 
strongest stimulus to Russian—Persian trade and relations in general 
followed the return of Peter the Great to Russia in 1698. He was 
determined to create a more powerful modernised Russia. Although 
for much of the time preoccupied by wars with Sweden, Poland and 
Turkey, Peter the Great successfully cultivated ethnic, religious and 
political links with Georgia and Armenia. In the troubled and weak- 
ened state of the northern Persian provinces, he particularly encour- 
aged a closer trading association between the Russians and Armenians, 
which gradually grew as relations between the Armenians and Turks 
deteriorated. A Russian consul was established at Shamakhi and 
embassies sent in 1701 and 1708. In 1718 Artemil Petrovich Volynsky 
negotiated a satisfactory treaty, including regulations and privileges 
regarding trade which permitted Russian merchants freedom of move- 
ment in Persia and unlimited purchases of silk. The impetus to trade 
given by Peter the Great survived his ill-fated campaign in 1722, for 
not only were Persian—Russian trading connections strengthened but 
the Dutch and English companies traded through Russia with Persia 
even after the demise of the Safavids till the mid 18th century. It had 
become obvious, as Jonah Hanway remarked, “that of all the nations 
who have endeavoured to establish a trade with the people of Persia, 
the Russians are most advantageously situated". 


(£2) Central Asia and India 


Mashhad was the main centre of Persian trade towards Central Asia in 
the later Safavid period, a gathering place for horses and the wool from 
the sheep and goats of the mountain pastures. Rhubarb and lapis 
lazuli were traded with Balkh and Bukhara, which occasionally sent 
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ambassadors to the shah’s court. Here pottery, carpets and leather 
goods were made. Further east Herat and Farah were strategic and 
commercial outposts but the nodal point of the overland trade between 
India and Persia was Qandahär, whose possession for half a century 
was disputed between the two countries. Two English merchants pass- 
ing through Qandahär in 1615 noticed that “By reason of frequent 
passage of Caravans it is much enlarged lately, that the Suburbs are 
bigger then the Citie. For within this two yeare, that the way of Ormus 
is stopped up by the wars betwixt the Persians and Portugals, all 
Caravans which passe betwixt India and Persia, must of necessitie goe 
by this place. And here they doe hire Camels to go into India, and at 
their returne for Persia... Trade it yeelds not of it selfe, but accidentally 
by the meeting of Indian, Persian and Turkie Merchants, which are not 
willing to travel further at twentie per Cento profit.”! These two 
merchants were accompanied into Persia by three Armenian and 
twelve Persian merchants. In 1628 Herbert noted the arrival in Qazvin 
of a 40-camel caravan from India carrying tobacco. 

There had always been a close connection between Khuräsan and 
India, particularly Golkonda and the Deccan. Shortly after Shah 
‘Abbas II had finally recaptured Qandahar an English traveller com- 
mented that **Oandahar brings vast Customes to the King of Pertia for 
theres noe way into the Northern parts of it from Multan and other 
India parts by land except it come by way of Sindy.’ A few years later 
it was reported from Persia that, “By way of Candahar is arrived lately 
at Spahan near 1,000 camel loads of cloth and indico which hath caused 
said commodity to fall in price 15%.” This was additional to the 
seaborne trade, of which it was written at about the same time that 
“Greater quantities of goods than usual arrived this year from India to 
Gombroon.” So whatever the attractions of the sea route some cara- 
vans continued to travel throughout the 17th century between India 
and Persia and were only interrupted intermittently by the warfare 
around Qandahar. As a result of the raids of the Balüchis and the 
disturbances with the Afghans at the beginning of the 12th/18th cen- 
tury, the roads then became less secure and the volume of goods 
carried decreased. An English merchant in Mashhad in 1697 remarked 
that it was difficult to sell cloth because the ways were blocked. 


! Purchas tv, 272— 3. 
2 “Richard Bell’s Journal and Travels to the East Indies and the Mogul’s Countrey in the year 
1654”, British Library, Sloane MS 811, fol. 6. 
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(d) The routes 


In general the pattern of the routes did not change significantly in 
Safavid times. The means of transportation remained the camel, the 
horse and the mule, and the caravans depended upon local pasturage, 
food and, most crucial of all, water. Wheeled traffic was negligible. 
Political troubles might deflect the routes temporarily. Trade might, 
where practical, be moved by sea rather than land, but in the main, 
geographical conditions determined the choice of routes. In the same 
way the seasonal changes of the monsoons affected sailings. Ships came 
up from Indian ports to the Gulf generally from November to May at 
the latest, but from June to October there were only small local move- 
ments of shipping. A voyage from Sürat to Bandar ‘Abbas would take 
between three and six weeks, usually about a month, in a European 
vessel, such as a 300-ton carrack. The smaller Sürat-built pinnaces of 
100 tons would take about the same time, as well as the Arab-built 
dhows which crossed the Indian Ocean to East Africa or went round 
the Indian coast or across to the East Indies. 

Once the merchandise had arrived at Bandar ‘Abbas it was in one 
direction despatched either north-east through Jiruft, Bam, Kirman, 
Yazd and Ardakän, where it joined up with the eastbound route which 
went to India across the Dasht-i Kavir to Tabas, Birjand, Farah and 
Qandahär or more easterly from Bam through Sistan and the Hilmand 
valley to Qandahär, but this became more dangerous because of the 
Balüchis. From Qandahar further routes went either north into Central 
Asia through Ghazna and Kabul or east into Multan and Lahore. The 
other way was north to Isfahan through Lar, Jahrum, Khafr, Shiraz, 
Zarqän, Mayin, Üjän, Asupäs, Dihgirdü, Yazdikhwäst and Qümisha. 
Alternative routes were from Bandar ‘Abbas to Shiraz through Darab 
and Fasa and from Shiraz to Isfahan through Sivand, Dihbid and 
Abäda before rejoining the main route at Yazdikhwast. Another route 
went north from Kung through Kuhkird, Bastak and Nimar, where it 
joined the main route at Lar. From the lesser ports at Bandar Rig and 
Bandar Rishahr routes converged near Buräzjän and the road to Shiraz 
passed through D4laki, Kazarün and the Dasht-i Arjan. These routes 
were subject to extraordinary variations in climatic conditions, scorch- 
ing heat when only travelling at night was bearable and perishing cold 
when travel might be impossible. An English factor, Robert Loftus, 
noted in April 1628: “I stayed in Digerdoo [Dihgirdü] six daies until 
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the Carravans had broken the waies, which otherwise I coulde not pass 
by reason of the extremitie of the snowe"; but his courier died on the 
way. There were many hazardous parts where the direction was con- 
fusing or the ground treacherous. John Fryer found the travelling hard 
in 1676 when “in the day, besides the Heat and Sands, the Winds 
brought with them another plague the Locusts... The Mountains gape, 
the Rocks cleft in Sunder, the Waters stagnate... Water... Thick, 
Troubled and Slimy”, in all “a sensible Map of Purgatory".! Though 
accommodation in the main towns was satisfactory, Fryer experienced 
that it was not always so in the caravansarais along the way. 
Throughout the 17th century the roads were reasonably secure and 
patrolled by rähdärs who were responsible for guaranteeing the safety 
of the travellers and the protection of their merchandise. It was also a 
period of considerable building activity, with officials and merchants 
putting up caravansarais, bridges, water tanks, baths, and bazaars. In 
addition to the routes to India and Central Asia already mentioned 
through Farah and Qandahär, another left Farah through Herat to 
Mashhad. Coming into Mashhad were the routes from Balkh, Samar- 
qand, Bukhara and Khiva going through Marv. From Mashhad part of 
the old silk route was followed through Nishäpür, Sabzavar, 
Dämghän, Simnan, Tehran, which was insignificant compared to the 
ancient town of Ray, and Sava. There the routes divided. One went 
south through Qum and Kashan, where it branched either in the 
direction of Isfahan and so south through Shiraz to the coast or more 
south-easterly through Nain, Ardakän and Yazd to Kirmän and 
Bam, where it either forked south to the coast or east towards India. 
Another turned west through Hamadan, where it divided, the north- 
erly route going in the direction of Sanandaj, Mosul, Mardin and 
Urfa to Aleppo, the more westerly one going to Baghdad, where it 
divided once more, either north to Mosul along the Tigris or along 
the Euphrates through the desert to Aleppo. The third main route 
from Sava passed north-westerly to Qazvin, where it either went 
towards the Caspian to Rasht, Ardabil and north to Shamakhi and 
Darband or went to Tabriz through Sultäniyya and Miyana. Tabriz 
was an important industrial centre, a vital link with connections in all 
directions. One route went to Erivan, with a road going north to 
Tiflis and so to Georgia and Armenia, and then on to Turkey where 


1 Fryer tt, 172—3, 185. 
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the first important town was Erzerum. From there routes went to the 
coast at Trebizond and through Anatolia to Istanbul or Bursa or to 
the Aegean at Smyrna. Another route from Tabriz which went to 
Aleppo passed through Khiy, Bitlis, Diyarbakr and Urfa, where it 
joined the route to Aleppo. 


(e) The trade 


(i) Persian exports 


It was silk which was “the chiefest naturall commodity in and about 
this place” and which constituted Persia’s principal export. As 
mentioned before, it was produced principally in the northern prov- 
inces of Georgia, Mazandaran and Gilan and to a much lesser extent in 
Khuräsän and around Yazd. Production had declined in the last quar- 
ter of the roth/16th century as a result of the Persian— Turkish wars, 
but Shah ‘Abbas I made determined efforts to expand production. 
Statistics and terminology concerning the silk industry are unreliable, 
so that it is only possible to generalise on some of the main features. 
An estimate was given that in 1618 some 232,000 mans or 125 tons were 
being produced. Olearius, two decades later, suggested that produc- 
tion was 8,000 bales of 213 lbs. in Gilan, 3,000 bales in Shirvan, 3,000 
bales in Khuräsän and 2,000 bales each in Mazandaran and Qarabagh: 
about 192 tons, of which a twentieth perhaps was used in Persia. By 
Chardin’s time production had increased, according to his computa- 
tion, to some 270 tons, made up of 10,000 bales of 276 lbs. from Gilan, 
from Mäzandarän 2,000, from “Media and Bactria” 3,000 apiece, and 
2,000 each from Qaräbägh and Georgia, totalling 22,000 bales. Struys, 
who is less reliable, put the total at 30,000 bales. By the end of the 
Safavid period in 1740 there was a 40% decline from peak production 
estimated at around 160 tons by Hanway. By this time Persian silk was 
meeting increased competition not only in the markets of Europe from 
Indian and Italian silk of middling and excellent quality, but in the 
Turkish market from Syrian and Greek silk. 

In general the silk from Gilàn was most favoured, two main grades 
of which were imported to Europe: firstly, sharbassee, which was the 
best quality and according to Chardin “la meilleure soye pour les riches 
étoffes", and was also called legee, though the terms were not always 
synonymous; and secondly, ardasset, described by Chardin as “grosse, 
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epaise et laide”, which was coarser and cheaper and mostly came from 
Shirvan. Other grades in lessening quality were called Khadkuda pasand, 
Carvari and Canari. Supply was influenced not only by political con- 
siderations but by climate and disease. Shah Safi excused himself for the 
non-compliance of a contract in 1631 by referring to the disease ravaging 
the silkworms and the bad state of the mulberry trees. In 1721 the 
English Agent, Owen Philips, alluded to the increased cost of silk 
caused “‘by reason of great Loss of Silke and Wormes this year in an 
Earthquake”. The European companies at first dealt almost entirely 
with the Court, and the tedious negotiations with the officials involved 
douceurs to those involved as well as presents on other occasions, such as 
the accession of the monarch, new appointments and at the festivities of 
Naurüz. Fluctuations in demand naturally influenced prices, and the 
Dutch complained that the arrival of the Holstein embassy increased the 
price of silk, though they contributed to this by extensive purchases to 
thwart them. Price increases were occasionally caused by the departure 
of an embassy carrying silk away. The English factors at first hoped to 
obtain a load of silk, 36 mans, for 40 tümäns, about 6s. 3d a lb., but found 
their first consignment costing 5o tümans, about 7s. 6d a Ib. It was 
generally marginally cheaper for ready money than in part exchange for 
other commodities and money. In general the price to the European 
companies fluctuated between 45 and 48 tümäns a load, according to 
circumstances and quality. Exceptionally, in 1721 the English Agent 
reported Gilàn legee costing about 75 tümäns a load. 

The cost of transporting a load in 1617 from Isfahan to Bandar 
‘Abbas, some 550 miles, by camel in 45 days, ass in 40 days or mule in 
3o days might cost 38 shahis in animal hire and 34 shahis for tolls. 
Packing, baling, wrapping and weighing in Isfahan, including mater- 
als, cost in 1639 25 shahis the load. Other costs included lighterage 
and porterage at port and freight charges, which to England were {20 
a ton, about 75 shahis a load. Thus in 1640 silk costing 7s. 6d a lb 
inclusive was being sold in London for 17s. The prices and costs, 
however, fluctuated greatly, for in 1708 the East India Company was 
complaining to its Persian factors that the silk invoiced to them at 
8s. 4d. was sold for 12s. 2d. on average, “so that considering freight, 
Custom, and Discount we have not our money again by a great deal 
besides all our Charges and Interest and Insurance lost’’.! The Dutch 


! 1.O., E/3/96, 9 Jan. 1708/9. 
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too became less enthusiastic over Persian silk, for it was often short in 
weight and dirty. At Aleppo costs were complicated by the interaction 
of cloth and silk prices and supplies, so that silk might be bought for 
14 dollars a rotello in cash but 174 dollars against a particular kind of 
cloth at a certain price depending on demand!. An appreciation of the 
interdependence of the silk and cloth trades in the Levant markets is of 
fundamental importance. In the early 18th century London prices for 
silk fluctuated between 20s. and 30s. a lb. in response to increased 
demand as a result of European hostilities which affected the security 
of shipping in the Mediterranean. Such silk was being bought for 
between 12s. and 14s. at Aleppo. 

Other exports of Persia were of much less importance in comparison 
with silk. Kirmän wool, a fine quality from the goats found in that 
province, and a little from Mashhad, were exported by the European 
companies and also went through the Levant. Tavernier gives an 
amusing account of his experiences with an early consignment in 165 4. 
The East India Company first requested it from its Persian factors in 
1659 and within a decade they were requesting 10—12,000 mans yearly. 
During the 1670s about 150 bales were being exported yearly, "clean 
good, not to exceed 6d. or 8d. a lb. clear abroad, not black", for red 
was the preferred colour. The price obtained in London in the years 
1669—77 ranged from 2s. 3d. to 6s. 3d. In 1693 392 bales were shipped, 
in 1697 254, and in 1698 338, with prices ranging between 55s. 7d. for 
the best and 3s. 5d. and 2s. 9d. for second grade. On the eve of the 
Afghan invasion the English factors had obtained 18,000 mans. The 
Dutch too exported considerable quantities of this wool, which was 
principally used in the making of hats and buttons. Of considerable 
interest is the fact that the production of this wool stimulated a local 
weaving industry which emerged in the 1670s, causing less supplies for 
the European companies. By the mid 1680s there was no doubt that the 
main reason for these restrictions was "be yearly increase of weavers 
who get their living by weaving that Commodity" in Kirman.? 

Textiles and carpets were important products of the industry of 
Persia, but whilst they now enjoy a remarkable reputation, this was not 
necessarily so in the 17th century, for artistic fashion changes. For 
example, in the 17th century travellers were unimpressed by Persian 


! A dollar was 3s— 5s, and a rotello 4 Ibs 12 oz. 
? LO., G/36/92, 23 Feb. 1684/5. 
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painting, and manuscripts were obtained not for their aesthetic quali- 
ties but for their religious or historical interest. 

The pearling industry off Bahrain, which was nominally under 
Persian jurisdiction, was practically under the control of the strongest 
local sea power, which meant firstly the Portuguese and then the 
Muscat Arabs during the 17th century. The export of pearls, important 
though it was, brought little revenue directly to the Persian treasury. 
The best pearls were “to be round of good colour and clear, not 
yellow". An interesting development in the early 18th century was the 
idea of using a submarine to fish for the pearls. The East India Com- 
pany was approached in the early 18th century in London “for making 
use of an Engine lately invented by which persons can continue under- 
water twenty fathoms deep for several hours. It is supposed great 
advantage might be made in the Pearl Fishery near Ormus.” Bilin de 
Cansevilles, the French merchant and traveller, at the turn of the cen- 
tury had a similar idea, believing that a submersible machine used off 
Marseilles for recovering treasure from wrecks would be suitable for 
fishing “une grande quantité de perles orientales pendant toute la jour- 
née sans intermission”. 

Pearls were much used in the decoration of richly embroidered 
textiles as can be seen in contemporary Persian or European portraits. 
Red oxide and salt were exported steadily from Hurmuz. Rhubarb, 
which came from Central Asia to Qazvin, was mostly exported to 
Aleppo, but occasional consignments were shipped from Bandar 
‘Abbas. Drugs, gums and medicaments such as lapis tuttia, oppoponax, 
salarmoniac, worm seeds, ammoniacum, galbanum, olibanum and as- 
safoetida were exported in all directions and though the total volume 
was small the returns were considerable. An indication of this may be 
inferred from Lockyer’s account of prices at Bandar ‘Abbas in 1705, 
when lapis tuttia cost 7 shahis a Tabriz màn of 64 lbs, galbanum 16 
shahis and ammoniacum 64 shahis, whilst prices in London were reck- 
oned in 1661 to be /5—/,6, {10-f12 and in 1686 £3. 10s respectively. 
Dyestuffs included rünäs (madder), a red root from the Ardabil area, 
which was especially in demand in India, and galls, a bitter excrescence 
forming on oak trees from the Hamadän and Kurdistan regions, which 
went mostly to the Levant. 

Persian wine, especially that of Shiraz, in spite of intermittent prohi- 
bitions, was highly esteemed in court circles and among the foreigners 
residing in the country. Tavernier in 1666 estimated the production of 
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Shiraz wine at 154,688 imperial gallons, 4,125 barrels of 300 pints each 
(200,025 mans), of which a quarter was exported to India and another 
quarter consumed exclusively by the court. There were vineyards in 
many parts of the country where the climate was favourable, including 
Azarbaijan around Lake Rizá'iyya, Qazvin, Khuräsän, particularly 
about Nishàpür, districts in Georgia and Armenia, as well as Isfahan, 
Yazd and Shiraz. Shiraz, according to Tavernier, "is particularly 
famous for the most excellent wines of all Persia".! The grapes were 
fermented in large terra cotta containers before being bottled and 
transported wrapped with straw in cases. Jews, Armenians and 
Zoroastrians were those engaged in the trade. The wine of Shiraz was 
highly esteemed by Europeans, who probably stimulated increased 
production from the beginning of the 17th century and who were 
granted special concessions to make their own, which was usually 
managed for them by Armenians. Tavernier reckoned that in 1666 
50,000 mans were produced there for the Europeans and the rest by 
Jews, 100,000 mans of which much was exported to India. India also 
took rosewater, orange-flower essence and much fruit. In 1705 Lock- 
yer stated that Shiraz rosewater cost 120 shahis and Shiraz wine cost 
140 shahis a chest of 10 gallons, but in 1685 it was priced at 100 shahis 
with local brandy at 20 shahis a gallon. 


(4) Persian imports 


The main imports were textiles either for internal consumption or for 
re-export to neighbouring countries. The principal kinds were firstly 
woollen cloths from Europe, particularly from England and to a lesser 
extent from Venice, France and Holland, which entered Persia mostly 
from the Levant, although the English East India Company especially 
made strenuous efforts at various times to expand its cloth sales 
through Bandar ‘Abbas. Secondly, there was a wonderful variety of 
Indian cotton cloths which were brought in by local traders, the Dutch 
company and to a lesser extent the English Company. Most of the 
European cloth imported was English broadcloth, thick, well-woven 
and heavy, generally of the ordinary variety costing between 5s. 6d. 
and 5s. a yard dyed and called “Londra”, which was the term given to 
it by Italian merchants towards the end of the 16th century when it was 
first appearing in the Levant. Though there were considerable varia- 


1 Tavernier t, 420; for quantity, see ibid., 734. 
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tions in quality, weaving, dressing, pressing and dyeing, in general the 
cloths were some 40 yards long, slightly lengthening towards the end 
of the century, and between 4 ft. 6 ins. and 6 ft. in breadth and usually 
sold in bales of five cloths. The Persians preferred bright gay colours 
and bought them at 30—36 shahis (10s.—12s.) a yard. Some sales were 
made of kersies, a coarse narrow cloth, some 27 ins. wide, woven from 
long wool. The newer style of cloths, lighter in texture, known as bays, 
and perpetuanos, the “new draperies”, as they were termed in Europe, 
coming into fashion early in the 17th century, did not make much 
headway in the Persian markets. Middling and high quality cloths in 
rich colours such as scarlet, crimson or deep wine had limited sales and 
were often used for presents. 

The Indian cotton cloths came mostly from Sind, Coromandel, Sarat, 
which handled the production from Agra, Broach, Ahmadabad and 
other north-west Indian textile centres, Bengal and Kutch. The large 
number of Persians in India facilitated this trade and influenced its 
methods and patterns. The volume was great; perhaps a third of Indian 
textile production went to the Red Sea and Persia and onwards to 
Arabia, the Levant, Turkey, Russia and Central Asia. Fryer noticed the 
predominance of the textile and spice imports to Persia. 

The Dutch involvement in the textile imports is well attested by 
Professor Raychaudhuri, who states that, “starting as a mere accessory 
to the spice trade in the Indies the Dutch trade with Coromandel 
developed before long into one of the chief pillars of the Company's 
Eastern commerce”. and nowhere more so than to Persia.! The Dutch 
continued to the end of the Safavid period to import textiles and spices. 
Four Dutch ships arriving at Bandar ‘Abbas in 1721 brought sugar, 
pepper, sappon wood, lack, cardamons, sugar candy, tin, cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs and a variety of textiles ranging in price from 8 to 138 
sháhis a piece, with the most numerous single kind being Cossas, of 
which there were 2,280 costing 56 shahis each. 

In 1721 spices imported by the Dutch, who were not the exclusive 
but the largest traders in them, were valued in the Bandar ‘Abbäs 
customs house registers as follows: cardamons 70 shahis per Tabriz 
màn, cinnamon 85 shahis 7 qazbaks, nutmegs 97 shahis, preserved 
nutmegs 200 shahis, pepper 11 shahis, cloves 142 shahis 8 qazbaks, 
preserved cloves 250 shahis, benjamin 18 shahis and more 4o shahis per 


1 T. Raychaudhuri, Jan Company in Coromandel r605-1690 (The Hague, 1962), p. 211. 
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100 misqäls. Turmeric and ginger were also imported, and rice. Wood 
was frequently imported in the south for building. Sugar was also an 
important import throughout this period. 

Apart from these staple items, tin and iron were required and a wide 
variety of luxuries such as furs, jewels, watches, glassware, cutlery, 
amber for beads, coral, porcelain, ivory, falcons, exotic animals and 
fashionable bric-a-brac. Guns were always highly acceptable as 
presents in court circles and among officials, but there was no large- 
scale importation from European sources. 


6. ORGANISATION OF TRADE 


Shah ‘Abbas had trade organised as a state monopoly, almost on a 
personal basis. The reasons for this lay partly in his determination to 
centralise his administration, partly in the effects of the Turkish wars 
prior to his accession and partly as a consequence of the Portuguese 
hold over trade in the south, and not least because it was financially 
advantageous to him. Moreover, Persian merchants were short of 
capital to sustain trade on a large scale, as the English had noticed on 
their first arrival. As silk sales were a priority, Shah ‘Abbas encour- 
aged the Armenian community he had settled in Isfahan. The shah, 
however, retained under his own control international trade, which 
was administered in accordance with his instructions by one of his 
ministers, Lala Beg or Mulla‘im Beg in the last fifteen years of his 
reign. 

Under Shah Safi the royal monopoly was greatly relaxed and under 
subsequent monarchs practically abandoned. The operations of the 
mints, which under Shah ‘Abbas were strictly supervised, became less 
effective and much of the foreign coinage entering the country was 
never taken to them. As a result of this and court hoarding, the 
amount of coinage in circulation failed to keep pace with financial 
requirements as the volume of business increased. Such a state of affairs 
had not yet become obvious by 1651, for remark was made of “Silver 
and Gould which is transported yearely from hence into India in great 
quantities by merchaunts of these parts" ,! but it had become a serious 
problem thirty years later. Raphaël du Mans noted that “la richesse de 
la Perse n'est donc que comme l’humidité de l'eau qui s’attache aux 


1 L.O., Ef 5/14/1503, 23 March 1633. 
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canaux cependant qu’elle passe pour aller se descharger dans son bas- 
sin... il reste quelque peu de chose sur le pais’’.! 

Twenty years later still a critical situation had arisen with money in 
very short supply and the currency debased. “The unhappy Order of 
not suffering Gold nor Silver to be exported” was decreed and officers 
commissioned to enforce it, for “the Deputy who is now in towne 
[Bandar ‘Abbäs] hath given abunndance of trouble, threatning to open 
all chests and bales to seek for money, but the merchants at last made a 
general complaint and got leave for shipping their goods after he had 
searched all with running an Iron into both bales and chests”’.2 This 
had some effect in the short term, but with the connivance of port 
officials and other more devious methods it was not long before the 
flow to India was continued, by which, according to Tavernier earlier, 
“those who understand the traffic well and carry hence gold or silver to 
the territories of the Great Mughal, always get 7% or 8%, provided 
they take care to shun the customs-house".? 

As for the debasement in 1684, it was reported that “the money of 
Spahanne is soe very bad there is neither buying nor selling, and in fifty 
abassis there 1s not five Silver, soe that the Bazars are all shutt up, and 
noe trading at all, nor will be any until the King hath ordered this 
money to be cryed downe, and other good money made in the room of 
it, the which these people are now by the King’s order every day at 
worke upon, but wee fear it will take some time (by reason of the 
Scarcity of good Silver) before they can gett quoined soe much as will 
serve soe great citty as Spahaune’’.* The problem continued to bedevil 
the Persian economy and was as much the result of the lack of adminis- 
trative control in enforcing unpopular measures as economic. Practi- 
cally all the silk was exported to the Levant, with little apart from 
European demand to balance the trade to the south and east, so that the 
imbalance was compensated by the export of precious metals. There 
was not such a shortage of these, for Venetian chequins came from the 
Levant, Hungarian ducats and rijks dollars from Russia. The Spanish 
real was still current. Much coinage, however, never reached the mints 
and so was not taxed, but exported directly. 

The Armenians as a group seemed alone in possessing some kind of 
social as well as commercial cohesion, even a common school of busi- 


! Du Mans, pp. 192-3. 2 I.O., E/3/31/3504, 26 Oct. 1670. 
3 Tavernier II, 591-2. 4 1.O., E/3/44, 5 Nov. 1684. 
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ness practice, but it must not be assumed that all Armenians every- 
where had the same interests, for though some might mutually 
collaborate closely others were in violent opposition to each other. 
This became more obvious towards the end of the 17th century, 
when religious persecution, discrimination and competing commer- 
cial conditions began to disrupt their communal solidarity in Isfahan. 
There was similarly visible a clear reaction arising from the political, 
economic, social and religious factors throughout the Persia of Shah 
Sultan Husain. This eventually resulted in its collapse and capitula- 
tion to the Afghans of Mahmüd, described by a French observer as 
being “a body of eight thousand shepherds half unarmed”. Banians 
and Jews too began to suffer more intervention in their affairs 
towards the latter end of the century, but in general Safavid Persia 
was more tolerant of its minorities than Mughal India and interfered 
with them less. 

The bulk of direct European trade with Persia was conducted by the 
English and Dutch companies. This was regulated by treaties and 
decrees. Although a royal farmän authorising Christian merchants to 
trade in Persia with protection, privileges and exemption from tolls 
and customs was granted by Shah ‘Abbas I to Sherley in 1599, the 
significant date is 1615, when Richard Steele and John Crowther 
obtained a farmän permitting the English East India Company to 
commence trade in Persia with the cooperation of the local officials. 
The first and second Agents, Edward Connock and Thomas Barker, 
proposed separate drafts, which if not formally accepted were used as 
the basis for normal relations until a formal agreement was accepted 
and issued by Shah Safi in 1629. This lasted in force and in 1697 was 
confirmed and slightly expanded by Shah Sultan Husain from eighteen 
to twenty articles. Similar arrangements were entered into by the 
Dutch with Persians in 1623 and a treaty signed on 29 December 1624. 
This was subsequently confirmed in 1631, 1642 and 1694. 

These treaties established the framework in which the European 
companies operated in general, but secondly there were further ragams 
required to cover more specific aspects which arose in the course of 
trading and which needed royal confirmation. These included freedom 
from rahdari (the road taxes), polite usage from local officials, permis- 
sion to export an agreed number of horses annually, security of resi- 
dence, freedom to make wine, provision of guards for caravans, 
supplies of water, permission to purchase Kirmän wool, restitution of 
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goods or money unlawfully taken, and others. In 1697 nineteen such 
raqams were confirmed by Shah Sultan Husain for the English com- 
pany. 

A third kind of official authorisation was that concerned with royal 
contracts such as those entered into between Shah ‘Abbas I and Agent 
Burt or between Shah Safi and Agents Burt, Heynes, Gibson and 
Merry for the English company between 1628 and 1640. These might 
concern the terms and conditions of the sale of Persian silk for English 
commodities such as cloth or tin or part exchange with money, or they 
might consist of instructions to certain officials or merchants to furnish 
a given amount of silk to the English company. The Dutch also 
required such raqams for their affairs, the granting of which often 
depended on the relationship between the personnel of the companies 
and the royal officials, the situation at court and the giving of presents. 

In many ways the official most closely involved with the European 
companies was the shahbandar, the port officer. There was a similar 
functionary for the Mughal emperor at Strat. He had the overall 
jurisdiction of the port, he collected the customs and controlled the 
customs-house, he regulated the movement of shipping, he authorised 
the landing and despatch of goods, he provided the lightering facilities 
which were essential at Bandar ‘Abbas, and his goodwill was essential 
for the merchants. In the time of Shah ‘Abbas I it appears that this 
appointment was in the gift of Imam Quli Khan, the powerful gover- 
nor of Fars, but on his murder by Shah Safi the appointment became a 
royal prerogative. The details are not certain: at first it seems to have 
been a salaried position, but in the latter part of the 11th/17th century it 
was a “farmed” post, at 24,000 tümans for Bandar ‘Abbas. 

By the middle of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I the facilities for mer- 
chants had improved. In the large cities the bazaars were functioning 
as the centre of trading. Each sector of the bazaar had its own particu- 
lar kind of trade organised with its own guild administration for ser- 
vicing the requirements of traders for wholesale and retail purposes, 
provision of porterage, transportation and stabling, the control of 
pricing and arbitration over commercial disputes. Food retailing was, 
however, organised differently and was distributed throughout the 
bazaar. The importance of the total bazaar complex and its relationship 
to the city is most clearly seen in Isfahan, where Shah ‘Abbas included 
it among his religious, administrative and economic institutions 
centering on the great maidan. It is obvious too in a later example at 
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Shiräz, where Karim Khän Zand attached very much importance to his 
Bazar Vakil. Whilst the Armenians gradually dominated the silk and 
heavy cloth trades, Gujarati merchants were prominent in the Indian 
trades of spices and light cloths and largely controlled the money 
exchanges. The European merchants were largely dependent on their 
local brokers, whose connections with the traders of the bazaar and 
the officials of the court were indispensable. The English and Dutch 
companies had their own quarters in Isfahan, but did little direct 
trading themselves after the reigns of Shah ‘Abbas I and Shah Safi. 
Along the trade routes a determined effort was made to supply suffici- 
ent caravansarais for the use of merchants on their journeys. 


7. CUSTOMS AND REVENUE 


The whole question of the Persian customs at the port of Bandar 
‘Abbas, which for most of the period handled by far the largest volume 
of seaborne trade to Persia, is confused in the absence of any reliable 
statistics, which is not surprising, given the nature and the methods of 
Safavid bureaucracy and the practices of merchants. Some tentative 
indications, based primarily on English sources, however, may be pro- 
posed with reservations. It was assumed in 1624 that the Portuguese 
obtained 180,000 rials (some £45,000 at 5s. per rial or some 14,616 
tümäns at £3. 6s. 8d a tüman) yearly on customs set at 14% nominally 
at Hurmuz. The English company was entitled to half the customs 
taken at Bandar ‘Abbas in recognition of the services it had provided 
for the Persians at the capture of Hurmuz. It was admitted that it 
received at the most only a tenth or even a fifteenth of what was due 
and in some years less than that or none at all, particularly towards the 
end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries. The following 
amounts were received by the English East India Company for their 
share of customs in representative years: 1624 225 tümäns, 1631 550, 
1633 242, 1634 341, 1637345, 1640 700, 1643 612, 1644 6164, 
1648 635, 1649 200, 1650 6121, 1651 750, 1652 785, 1653 700, 1654 500, 
165$ 400, 1656 700, 1657 650, 1658 400, 1659 500, 1660 450, 1661 650, 
1664 700, 1668 700, 1669 700, 1670 900, 1672 1,000. Subsequently it 
remained, though was not always delivered, at the agreed nominal 
figure of 1,000 tümans. 

It is possible to hazard a possible cross-referencing of figures around 
1670. If it is accepted that the English company only received a 
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fifteenth of what was due to it, then this means that it should have had 
15,000 tümäns and the shähbandar a like figure, or £50,000 each, 
giving a total of £ 100,000. Now it was calculated that the customs for 
1669-70 trading period amounted to 29,000 tümäns, some £96,666. In 
1652 the Persian customs were reckoned to be £118,000. In 1682 in 
London it was believed that the English share of the customs was 
worth 12,000 tümans (£40,000) yearly in the period 1658-78. In 1661 
Nicholas Buckeridge, the English Agent in Isfahan, overheard “‘the 
Vizeer of the Custome house acknowledge to his friends (supposing 
hee did not heare, or that hee did not understand him) that the King’s 
Customes this year amounted to above 15 and 16 thousand Tomands 
... [and] hath cheated the King and you, of more then would make it 
up 20 Thousand Tomands’’.! In 1674 customs were farmed out for 
24,000 tümäns. The duties were 10% of value. In 1656 and 1657 
together some £444,500 worth of goods was cleared through the 
customs at Surat for Persia. 

In attempting to extrapolate from these tentative figures the total 
value of trade, allowance has to be made for English and Dutch com- 
pany trade, which was exempt from customs, though the private trade 
of the merchants was officially not so, but in fact was; the practice of 
offloading at secluded beaches; and the prevalence of “colouring”, 
whereby local trade was brought in in the guise of company trade. An 
inspired guess for the total import trade of the southern ports might 
give a value of {700,000 in the middle of the 17th century, a little less 
from the Levant and somewhat less still from Russia, Central Asia and 
the overland trade from India: an overall total of £14m., of which a 
quarter might be re-exported. As for exports, the bulk of these were 
composed of silk exports. Chardin in the second half of the 17th 
century estimated the total production at about £5m. At between 45 
and 50 tümäns a load of 36 mans of 124lbs per màn, the value of silk 
production was between £14m. and £1,800,000. Perhaps a fifth of the 
total production was consumed in Persia, leaving a possible £1,750,000 
for exports, though these figures varied greatly during the century 
according to the fluctuation of demand or supplies. Other exports in 
comparison were limited, and so in general it may be assumed that in 
the 17th century trade was balanced, but that after the collapse of the 
Safavids it deteriorated. In 1801 Sir John Malcolm reckoned that *'the 


1 LO., E/3/27/2894, Nicholas Buckeridge, Isfahan, to E.I. Co., 19 Aug. 1661. 
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annual amount of the imports and exports of Persia do not (if this 
statement is correct) much exceed two million and a half sterling... it is 
considered that at least one half of this only passes through the King- 
dom on its way to others".! Thus the assumption that the value of the 
annual trade of Persia at the height of Safavid prosperity was £3m. is 
not unreasonable. In comparison, the imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom at this time were.estimated at some { 12m. 


1 Malcolm, The Melville Papers, ed. Sir A. T. Wilson, included in Charles Issawi, The Economic 
History of Iran 1800—1914 (Chicago, 1971), p. 265. 
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CHAPTER 9 


SOCIAL AND INTERNAL ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS* 


In discussing the economic situation of Iran from the 14th to the 18th 
century, it seems to us helpful to keep two essential sectors distinct 
from one another: on the one hand the economy of the open country- 
side (above all, agriculture, cattle-breeding, hunting, fishing and 
mining) and on the other hand the urban economy (commerce and 
industry). Let us turn initially to the sector of rural production, with 
agriculture and cattle-breeding as its predominant elements. This 
created to a great extent the basis for almost all the economic activities 
we shall encounter in the period we are to treat. Subsequently the 
development of the various forms and institutions of landholding will 
have to be examined. Thereafter we shall treat the urban sectors of the 
economy (home trade and industrial production), and we shall end 
with a description of the financial and taxation systems. 


THE RURAL ECONOMY 


In the framework of agrarian production we encounter above all two 
sharply demarcated social groups. While the settled peasants mostly 
devote themselves to agriculture, cattle-breeding is above all in the 
hands of nomads and semi-nomads. Let us first discuss some character- 
istic features of peasant production in our period. 

The damage done to Iran’s agriculture by the Mongol invasion 
showed its effects for centuries, and it is questionable whether the 
country, down to the end of the Safavid period, ever regained the 
degree of prosperity that distinguished Iranian agriculture from the 
4th/1oth to the Gth/1zth century, though there were indeed regional 
exceptions. The reasons for this setback lay above all in the destruction 
of irrigation works, some of them centuries old, and in the deforesta- 
tion and depopulation of the country: both of the latter were direct 
consequences of the Mongol invasion. Further devastation occurred in 


* This chapter was completed in 1972. It has not been possible, therefore, to take into account 
work which has appeared since that date. 
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the course of Timür's conquests. Nevertheless, there were phases of 
economic improvement around the middle of the 9th/15th century and 
above all in the r1th/17th century. 

The village was the basis of rural production. Authority over the 
villages was exercised by landowners, fief-holders or tenants; when the 
ruler himself was the landowner, that is to say on crown lands, or when 
he had administrative control in some other way, he was represented in 
relation to the peasants by fiscal officials. We shall discuss this matter 
further below. 

All peasants enjoyed equal rights as members of their village commu- 
nity; each of them, within his village, had a right to the use of a portion 
of land, to his own household, to the use of the communal pasture and 
the irrigation works of the village. The portion of land was usually 
calculated on the unit of a juft ( juft-1 gav, “a yoke of oxen”); a juft was as 
much land as could be cultivated with a yoke of oxen, and it was an 
established principle that every peasant had the right to a juft. In this 
situation it was generally accepted that all the jufts of a village should be, 
as far as possible, of equal value with regard to the harvests they would 
yield. In some cases, in order to achieve this equal sharing among all the 
villagers, the jufts were reallocated after a period of several years. 

Another possible method of establishing equal shares for the indi- 
vidual peasants was the allocation of a fixed quantity of water; in this 
case a village functionary, the mirab, saw to it that each peasant’s 
portion of land was supplied with the necessary quantity of water from 
the irrigation system. 

The peasant himself was regarded as a tenant of his landlord. In 
every case the cultivated ground, often also the implements, the 
draught animals, the water, and of course the irrigation works that cost 
so much to construct, belonged to the landlord. The human labour was 
of course supplied by peasants. 

In conformity with the extent of these preconditions for agricultural 
production, the harvest of the village at any given time was divided up 
according to the terms of a “contract of lease” between landlord and 
tenant. If, for example, the landlord had provided the land, the draught 
animals, irrigation and seeds, and the peasants of the village concerned 
merely contributed their labour, then the latter had to be content with 
only one-fifth of the produce. This was the general rule for villages 
with straightforward field-tillage. With orchards, vineyards and vege- 
table plantations in the vicinity of towns, where irrigation was ensured 
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by natural watercourses and not by expensive underground channels 
(qanat), a different percentage was customary: here the peasant retained 
from one-third to one-half of the produce. In every case the peasants — 
the so-called ra‘aya, i.e. “the protected”’ (by the landlord and his repre- 
sentatives), “the flock” — formed a class on their own. They had, since 
the Jalayirid era, been increasingly bound to the soil and were not 
allowed to leave the region of their village without official sanction, as 
illustrated by a farman of Shah Safi issued in Rabi‘ I 1041/September — 
October 1631, in which there is mention of the return of Sistani peas- 
ants to their villages; they had fled to various parts of Khuräsän during 
an Uzbek raid.! Even though it may have held good for previous 
centuries that the landlord functioned as mediator between peasantry 
and bureaucracy and was thereby also the peasants’ protector, this was 
hardly the case after the time of the Tl-Khàáns: from the 8th/14th to the 
12th/18th century we repeatedly encounter a tendency towards the 
development of a landowning class possessing far-reaching powers and 
authority. In general the peasants hardly ever came into contact with 
their landlords or their representatives; these lived almost entirely in 
towns, often far distant, so that the life of the villagers, especially of 
those living well away from the towns, was characterised by a high 
degree of isolation. The daily routine followed its course, year in, year 
out, entirely within the limits of the village community. Requisites for 
day-to-day use were made at home by the peasants themselves, or else 
the landlord provided such articles as implements of various kinds and 
eventually recovered their value by increasing his share of the produce. 
This fact is of fundamental importance, since it shows clearly that 
commerce was largely restricted to the urban sector of the economy 
and at best extended only to villages in the vicinity of towns. These 
villages supplied the towns with fresh fruit and vegetables. The rela- 
tive prosperity of the peasants in such areas was by no means a charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants of the many remote villages. Their only 
contact with the outside world was when they met tax-collectors and 
the landlord’s representatives, who had to bring in his share of the 
produce. It should also be said that these observations do not apply 
merely to the period under discussion here. 

This also holds good when we consider the most important agricul- 


1 Husain Davudi, “Asnäd-i khänidän-i Kalantari-yi Sistán", BT 1v (1348), no. 5—6, pp. off. 
(document no. 5). See generally Petrushevsky, Kishavarzi 11, 186-090. 
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tural products; as in earlier and later times, the main cereals were wheat 
and barley, the latter mainly as fodder. In the Caspian coastal areas rice- 
growing held first place; it was also to be found to a limited extent in 
the Isfahan area. Sugar-cane had already been cultivated in Khizistan 
since the time of the Sasanians. Fruit-growing was not exclusively 
confined to plantations in the vicinity of towns; however, it always 
required favourable means of irrigation. Essentially the same kinds of 
fruit were cultivated as in our own day. Cotton-growing and the rear- 
ing of silkworms were widespread, the latter mainly around Yazd, in 
Khurasan and in Gilan on the Caspian coast. Wine-production was not 
unusual and mostly found in the vicinity of the vineyards themselves. 
It is, of course, not surprising that (Christian) Armenians and 
Georgians were especially active in this trade. Saffron, which was in 
great demand, came mostly from Khuräsän. In districts where there 
was hardly any frost in winter, figs and above all dates were harvested. 
There were extensive date-plantations everywhere in Khüzistan and 
also in the province of Kirmàn and on the Caspian coast. Olives and 
citrus fruits were grown in the climatically favoured districts, limes 
especially in the fertile areas by the Persian Gulf, and Persian bitter 
oranges (naranj) mainly on the shores of the Caspian and in Kirmän. 
The cultivation of sweet oranges (purtaqal) also increased after the 
contacts with the Portuguese, i.e. in the 17th and 18th centuries, but it 
did not reach the same extent as today. Cultivation of poppies (for the 
extraction of opium) and hemp was widespread in all areas. 

As has been indicated above, in Iran irrigation was a decisive factor 
for every kind of agriculture. The following irrigation techniques have 
been handed down from the 11th/17th century: surface irrigation with 
water from springs or rivers; "underground" irrigation from deep 
wells (chah) fed by ground-water; and irrigation by means of qanat (or 
kariz), underground channels, expensive to construct, which were 
driven through strata carrying ground-water. These methods are 
known well before the 8th/14th century and are still practised today.! 
Orchards and plantations, as we have already mentioned, required a 
greater supply of water than simple agriculture. We therefore find this 
type of cultivation mostly in places where surface irrigation with river- 
water was possible. In the crown provinces of the 11th/17th century 
the ruler had a monopoly of water and leased it to the holders of fiefs 


1 Chardin rv, 101. Hamd-Allah Mustaufi, Nuzhat al-quíub, text pp. 132, 133, 144, 145, 221, etc. 
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and to peasants. Thus the Band-i amir dam in Fars, for example, which 
went back to the Buyid epoch, is said to have brought in some 
thousand f#mans annually for the royal treasury.! In a similar way, in 
other areas the landlord at any given time had special rights of owner- 
ship with regard to water and irrigation works. It hardly needs to be 
emphasised that the irrigation problem was of an entirely different 
character in the humid Caspian provinces. 

Because of the limited range of the irrigation systems, agricultural 
operations were always restricted to a specific cultivation area; it there- 
fore proved necessary to manure the exhausted and meagre soil regu- 
larly. For the most part the dung of asses, cattle, camels and sheep 
served the purpose, and the fertilising effect of human excreta was also 
highly esteemed. The cesspits of town houses were therefore emptied 
regularly by local peasants coming to market, in order that they could 
transfer this valuable material to their fields and gardens. Generally all 
the rubbish of the towns was — as it still is — carefully gathered up by 
peasants and used as fertiliser.2 Ox and camel dung were also used as 
fuel. It was a very common practice to use the ground-up remnants of 
decayed mud walls, which had been made durable by an admixture of 
fermented straw and chaff and thus contained valuable chemicals. 
Pigeon droppings were held to be the most valuable fertiliser. Even 
today strangely shaped pigeon towers (£abätarkhäna) are a character- 
istic feature of the environs of Isfahan; often up to ten thousand birds 
nest in them. These buildings, of which similar examples are found at 
al-Fayyüm in Egypt, date back to the 17th century. Every day con- 
siderable quantities of the precious salpetre-like substance were — and 
still are — obtained from them. In former times a fixed tax was levied by 
the state for the erection of these towers.? 

Landlords and wealthy peasants used to store up large quantities of 
cereals for considerable periods. For this purpose they generally used 
large vessels, in which the goods to be kept were covered over with 
dry straw and sand. It was also customary to bury stores in large dry 
holes in the ground and cover them with sand. Apples, for example, 
could be kept for a whole year in this manner. Peasants often buried 
their harvest produce, to keep it out of the reach of tax-collectors, 
highwaymen or predatory nomads. 


! Kaempfer, p. 94. 2 Du Mans, p. 233. Chardin rv, 103. 
3 Chardin ii, 386-7. 
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We should add a word on mills and milling. There were mills in 
many districts; these, however, did not always belong to the peasant 
production sector, since their products (meal and flour, especially 
wheat-flour, and oils in the case of oil-mills) were in great measure 
intended for urban consumers. The meal needed for private use was 
generally ground by the peasants themselves. From the technological 
point of view there were mainly two types of mills: those driven by 
draught animals and — along watercourses — watermills. There was 
probably a trend towards an increasing number of watermills; these 
were in general use in the 17th century. There are also said to have 
been windmills in some parts of the country, e.g. in Khuräsän.! 

The settled peasants practised cattle-breeding only to a limited de- 
gree, usually only for the reproduction of draught animals and possibly 
also to satisfy their own very modest demand for meat. Poultry — 
preferably chickens and pigeons, and in the Caspian regions also ducks 
— was bred mostly in the vicinity of the towns, obviously with a view 
to being sold in the markets. The major part in satisfying the demand 
for meat was played by the nomad cattle-breeders, whose extensive 
flocks and herds — mostly sheep and goats, camels, and in Khüzistan 
also buffaloes — were to be met with everywhere. There had been 
nomad tribes in Iran even before the arrival of the Turks and Mongols 
— Kurds, Bakhtiyars, Lurs, Balüchis (all of Iranian origin), and 
Bedouin Arabs (e.g. the Bani Ka'b) in Khüzistän ("*'Arabistan"). In 
the period under discussion here, the tribes of Turkish origin were 
predominant. In addition, ethnically very heterogeneous tribes had 
developed in the Il-Khanid period under the leadership of Mongol 
soldiers; these probably succumbed to far-reaching Turkicisation 
during the 8th/14th and 9th/15th centuries. Each tribe had at its dis- 
posal a clearly defined and extensive pasture area, consisting of a sum- 
mer pasture ( yai/aq) and a winter pasture (gishlag), which might often be 
at a great distance from one another. The summer pastures lay in the 
highlands, while the winter pastures were always to be found in exten- 
sive lowland tracts. The tribes were divided into sub-tribes and clans; 
the smallest organisational unit was a nomad household consisting of 
several tents (Turkish dba). The total pasture territory of a tribe was 
called yurt.2 The supreme authority over a yurt was exercised by the 


! Petrushevsky, Kisbavarzi 1, 263ff. Du Mans, p. 243. 
2 TMEN n, 132 ff. (no. 572). Petrushevsky, Kisbavarzi n, 77. For the yurt under Timür, cf. 
Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, p. 100. 
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members of the tribal aristocracy, headed by the chief. Even though 
the flocks and herds were regarded as the communal property of the 
tribe concerned, they were in fact controlled by the leaders of the tribe, 
whose decisions were generally accepted because of their rank and 
prestige. The strict discipline prevailing within the tribes was also 
connected with the fact that every Turkish nomad tribe, down to the 
time of ‘Abbas I and to a lesser degree even later, was at the same time 
also a military unit and the tribal hierarchy was generally identical with 
the military hierarchy. We have already mentioned that the nomads 
met the demand for meat. Besides this, they also produced wool, 
supplied hides, did a small amount of tanning and made milk products 
of various kinds. They lived in tents; whereas the Mongolian felt tent 
(known as yurt) has been used in north-eastern Iran down to the 
present day, the type called the “black tent" came into general use in 
the central highlands and in western Iran from the Mongol period 
onwards. A “black tent” consisted of specially-cut pieces made of spun 
goat’s wool. This was an excellent heat-insulating material, and the 
tents made of it were probably more mobile than the robust yurt. In 
Khüzistän the wandering herdsmen and shepherds also made them- 
selves reed huts, which could be quickly erected. The economic aim of 
the nomad cattle-breeders was a constant enlargement of their stock; it 
must however be remembered that the annual increase was very much 
lessened by consumption for their own needs and by substantial sur- 
rendering of cattle to the state or the court and above all to the 
superiors of the tribe and to its leader. Cattle-dealing on a larger scale 
was carried on only by tribal leaders and their subordinates; these also 
made the greatest profits. More and more the leaders of tribes settled in 
the towns, above all in times of peace, and especially when they exer- 
cised administrative functions, as for example the Qizilbash governors. 
They thus became somewhat estranged from the way of life of their 
fellow-tribesmen, but never to such a degree as to risk losing their 
absolute authority. These were not the only circumstances in which 
there was a community of interests between the nomad leaders and the 
traditional landlords. As we shall see later, in the course of the 14th, 
15th and 16th centuries, tribal chiefs were often the possessors of large 
“fiefs” or beneficia and thereby combined two social functions. 
Hunting and fishing were probably always of limited economic im- 
portance. Hunting was practised as a sport by the genteel and rich; 
apart from this it was also one of the special characteristics of nomad 
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life. Among the settled population, large-scale hunting and fishing were 
carried on only in the Caspian coastal areas, where game and fish were 
plentiful; there was also fishing in the waters of the Persian Gulf. For 
obvious reasons, the exploitation of fish was confined to the regions 
concerned. In general, the consumption of fish or game (chiefly gazelles, 
wild goats and game birds) was unusual among the town-dwellers of the 
interior of the Iranian plateau, except at court and in wealthy households, 
where such things were regarded as special delicacies. It gave ‘Abbas I 
particular pleasure to prepare with his own hands game that he had killed 
and to have it served to his guests and hunting companions.! 

Finally, a few words about the exploitation of mineral resources. In 
the 17th century at least, the Crown held sovereign rights over mining, 
salt-production and pearl-fishing. The yield from these formed an es- 
sential source of revenue for the royal treasury. Among the most 
valuable mining products were the turquoises from the celebrated 
mines near Nishàpür. The exploitation of these mines was from time to 
time prohibited by the shah. Large quantities of copper were extracted 
in Khuräsän and above all in Kirmàn, while the gold and silver mines 
of Iran were already so exhausted in the 11th/17th century that it was 
no longer possible to work them. Lead came mainly from Yazd and 
Kirmàn; iron was extracted in Khurasan. Lastly, sulphur, mercury 
and antimony were also mined.? The demand for salt was satisfied by 
the rich rock-salt deposits of Iran; there were also of course extensive 
salt-works in the Persian Gulf area, where sea-salt was obtained by 
evaporation. Travellers made particular mention of such salt-works, 
especially in Hurmuz We must also remember the mineral oil de- 
posits in the Bakü and Khüzistan (Shushtar) area. Sometimes the exploi- 
tation of “oil-wells” (chah-i naft) was incumbent upon local landlords; 
these wells were of course only gushers.* 

We must also mention the dangers that threatened the existence of 
large parts of the population in every age — namely, natural disasters of 
various kinds. The most serious of these were crop failures and the 
ensuing famines: they were caused by lack of precipitation during the 
winter months, and they weighed most heavily on the rural popula- 
tion. The consequences of a period of drought affected not only the 


! Falsafi, Zindagani tv, 25. 2 Kaempfer, p. 94. 

3 Ibid. L'ouvrage de Seyf? Celebi, historien ottoman du XV Ie siècle, ed. and trans. J. Matuz (Paris, 
1968), pp. 142-3. 

* Kaempfer, p. 94. Petrushevsky, “K istorii instituta ‘soyurgala 
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settled peasants but also nomad herdsmen and cattle-breeders; it often 
took five years or more to re-establish a herd that had been decimated 
by drought and lack of pasture. 

In the borderlands of the Great Desert the daily battle for water was 
coupled with fighting off the wind-borne sand that had for thousands 
of years been endeavouring to bury the settlements lying there. Walls 
had to be built to protect fields and gardens, and the advancing desert 
continually threatened to dry up the essential wells and destroy the 
irrigation systems. 

Iran is one of the most restless tectonic zones on earth; in conse- 
quence of this, disastrous earthquakes occurred repeatedly. Those who 
suffered most from them were villagers living in frail mud huts, but 
hardly anyone escaped unhurt in an affected area. 

Diseases and epidemics, often intensified by lack of water and 
absence of hygiene, also endangered many lives. The towns were es- 
pecially prone to epidemics because of the crowded living conditions 
in high-concentration centres: the plague epidemic at Herat in the year 
8 38/1435 as described by ‘Abd al-Razzaq Samarqandi is an instance of 
this. In such cases, the sparsely populated flat country proved to be a 
cordon sanitaire by which the epidemic could be prevented from spread- 
ing to other towns. In the rural areas, however, diseases like cholera, 
typhoid fever, dysentery and malaria were endemic, especially in Gilan, 
Khüzistän and the coastal areas by the Persian Gulf; they were dreaded 
— not without cause — by European travellers, and in every age they 
were a danger to the rural population. 


THE VARIOUS FORMS AND INSTITUTIONS OF LANDHOLDING 


It is hardly possible to give a simple definition of all the forms of 
landholding which existed in the period under discussion. At one end 
of the scale there was private ownership; at the other there were 
beneficia, privileges and tax-farming ; while in between came grants 
somewhat reminiscent of the European “fief” and for which that term 
will be employed in this chapter, although it should be noted that they 
did not correspond to it at all points. 

The institutions already existing in the Mongol period under- 
went various changes between the 14th and the 18th century. Further- 
more in the course of time a number of new concepts and institutions 
arose, which in practice again changed rapidly and probably assumed 
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different forms in different areas of Iran. Clarification of the problem of 
landholding is also complicated by the fact that the legal concepts of 
landlordship do not always give a true picture of the actual situation. In 
the following exposition we will try, as far as possible, to explain the 
various institutions on the basis of their legal definitions and to describe 
how they worked in practice, how they developed and changed in the 
course of time, and how new types of landlordship emerged. 

In principle, the following categories of land were recognised from 
the ‘Abbasids onwards: (i) divani land (state land), (ii) mulk land (private 
estates), (iii) vagf land ( charitable or religious endowment land), and 
(iv) Abassa land (crown land).! However, this ideal scheme cannot be 
applied to our period without closer scrutiny. Within the category of 
"state land" in particular there was a bewildering mass of institutions 
by which the state’s title to land was, to a greater or lesser degree, 
transferred to individuals. Let us first clarify the concept. All areas 
whose tax revenues were at the disposal of the state were regarded as 
divani land. Part of this income was used to finance the civil service 
and the military; especially from the Mongol period onwards the au- 
thorities no longer restricted themselves to collecting the traditional 
kharaj (land tax), but levied a number of special taxes. These did not 
conform with the religious law, but were generally legitimised in the 
Il-Khanid period by the Yäsa, the code of Chingiz Khan. Their num- 
bers, and the amounts required, varied at different times and in differ- 
ent places. It was the normal practice for the tax officials (‘ammal) of 
the time to collect the prescribed taxes on the spot. For centuries, 
however, this procedure had already been breached by the granting of 
fiscal privileges and beneficia. The most widespread forms of benefi- 
cium — already under the Buyids and particularly from the Saljüq 
period onwards — consisted of the various types of 74g72'.? This institu- 
tion was based on the procedure that high officials or military leaders 
were not paid in cash, but each received the tax revenue of a certain 
territory instead. In other words, the iqta‘ consisted above all in the 
state’s yielding the right of tax collection to individual persons. In 
those cases where this procedure represented a substitute for salary, 


1 Cf. Petrushevsky, in CHI v, 515. 

2 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens’’, especially p. 191. Minorsky, “The Aq-qoyunlu and 
Land Reforms’’. Minorsky and Minovi, “Nasir al-Din Tüsi on finance". 

3 Becker, *"Steuerpacht", pp. 89 ff. Cahen, "L'évolution de l’iqta‘”. Lambton, Landlord and 
Peasant, pp. 538. Petrushevsky, Kishavarzi 11, 45—65. 
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this right was attached to the performance of certain administrative or 
military duties within the framework of the state. It was therefore 
neither transferable nor hereditary on the part of the holder of the 
beneficium. This stipulation, however, remained legal theory, especially 
with regard to the military iqta‘. The army of the Great Saljüq state was 
based on nomadic Turkish tribal formations, and every tribal unit was at 
the same time alsoa military unit. Just as the leader’s rank was hereditary 
within the hierarchy of the tribe, so also his state function (as a military 
leader) passed to his heir, and thus the iqtä in question became de facto 
the basis of subsistence for several generations of tribal leaders. Nizam 
al-Mulk had still required that the az -där (also mugta‘, holder of an 
iqtà^) should have no direct contact with the peasants of his iqta‘ and 
should confine himself exclusively to collecting the dues. However, 
towards the end of the 6th/12th century the iqtä‘-därs regarded their 
beneficia as hereditary property. If one considers that the (op därs 
family had already held the beneficium for some generations and the 
IO där himself had military forces under his control, one can easily 
understand that he was interested in something more than the tax yield 
of the territory assigned to him. To an increasing extent he appropriated 
to himself sovereign rights over the territory, and at the beginning of the 
8th/14th century the term iqtà' signified not only the ceding of the 
beneficium but also the actual land concerned. The central power — 
insofar as one existed — and the legal institutions connected with it did 
not always recognise this state of affairs. They held fast to the principle 
that the iqtà' was a beneficium attached to a person and his function. 
This proceeding was justified, insofar as the spreading and development 
of the military iqta system in the time of the Great Saljüqs had undoubt- 
edly played a large part in bringing about the collapse of their state. 
Moreover, there was probably little inclination to reconcile the legal 
recognition of the hereditary character of the iqta‘, and the sovereign 
rights exercised by the iqta‘-dar, with the principle of religious law that 
the Caliph or the ruler was the owner of all land. 

Further development of the iqta‘ was stimulated in the Mongol 
period. Under the Tl-Khàns the military-nomadic element had gained 
the upper hand in every sphere of life. After the administrative and 
economic reforms under Ghazan Khan and his vizier Rashid al-Din 
there existed a form of iqta‘ that no longer had anything much in 
common with the original fiscal beneficium: the iqta‘-dar was the head 
of a military unit organised on a tribal basis, the commander of a force 
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of anything from a thousand to ten thousand men. His (op was 
hereditary and his powers were so extensive that he was able to re- 
grant sections of his op, as subinfeudations, so to speak, to subordi- 
nate commanders (tribal sub-leaders). The holders of the various su- 
binfeudations were inspected annually, however, by state officials to 
make sure that they fulfilled all the duties arising from their grants, 
especially with regard to military service. Any such holder who was 
found unworthy was deprived of the right to his beneficium. This 
was a highly developed form of the authority of amirs — military 
commanders, as can be deduced from the foregoing, and mainly of 
Turco-Mongolian origin — over what were often very extensive areas 
of cultivated land, including the settled population living on and 
dependent on this land for their livelihood. The break-up of the 
Il-Khanid state and the consequent weakening of all the elements 
of the central administration increased the independence of the amirs in 
all parts of the country. From this form of a large-scale military iqta' in 
the Mongol period, as we have just described it, a new institution 
developed under the Jalayirids around the middle of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury which gave its beneficiaries the greatest power over cultivated 
land and its people that a landlord could achieve in the following 
centuries of Iranian history. This was the suyarghal, which we shall 
discuss later. 

The development of the igta‘ during the Saljaq and Mongol periods 
had of course not led to the disappearance of the iqta' in its original 
sense by the middle of the 8th/r4th century or later. It had been 
customary, under the rule of all the dynasties with which we are 
concerned, to pay officials or clergy by granting them the tax revenue 
of certain places or districts, and by the Safavid period a whole series of 
modifications of this procedure had developed. These various forms 
differ from one another chiefly because of the fact that often only parts 
of the tax revenue were granted — shares of total amounts, or merely 
the yield of certain tax sources — or else because the areas on which the 
calculations were based might be of widely differing extent. Moreover, 
the grant might be subject to certain conditions. 

The following methods of procedure are in part known from the 
Jalayirid period. Firstly, the sdrar, an idrar grant gave the beneficiary 
the right to claim a fixed share of the kharaj revenues from a defined 
area. His title to this fixed sum was generally hereditary and was 
conferred, at least nominally, by the ruler. This procedure was basically 
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the same as an earlier institution called igta‘-i zara.! It should be said 
incidentally that an idrär might consist not only of shares of agricul- 
tural taxes but also of shares of taxes on commerce and property 
(tamgha). A non-hereditary form of idrar was also known, namely the 
idrar-i ma‘isha, which was only valid for the beneficiary’s lifetime. In 
both cases the idrär could be converted into a mugassa by decree of the 
ruler. 

A mudqässa differed from an idrar in that it granted not shares of 
taxes but regular shares of property; like the idrar, it was either for life 
only (muqassa-yi ma‘isha) or devisable. The hereditary nature of a grant 
was usually expressed by the term abad; (“‘eternal’’,“‘perpetual’’) and 
sometimes by sarmadi ("eternal"), or else by a combination of the two 
words, abadi va sarmadi. For a hereditary muqässa there was also the 
formulation muqdssa-yi idrär. In many respects the muqassa corre- 
sponded to the zg/2'-; tamlīk of earlier periods.? With the establishment 
of a muqassa the land in question was removed from the authority of 
the divan, and in the case of an "eternal" muqässa there was little 
likelihood that the granted land would ever again be available for the 
profit of the divan. The holder of the muqassa also enjoyed some 
degree of administrative immunity; in a muqassa decree there appears 
the set formula which was still in use in the following centuries, galam 
va qadam kutah va kashida darand (secured against the pen, protected 
against access”, or sine introitu iudicum); this formula indicated the trans- 
fer of administrative rights from the official mentioned in the deed to 
the holder of the grant.? It is, however, possible that in this particular 
case the formula refers only to tax officials. The advantages of the 
muqassa over the simple idrär were above all that the holder of the 
muqassa not only had taxation rights but also received the landlord's 
shares of the crops due to him as part owner or exclusive owner. In any 
case, the rights accruing to the landlord from a muqassa-yi idrar were 
entirely similar to those attached to a large military 1qt4‘. The decisive 
criterion was probably the size of the area in question. In terms of 
form, these two procedures had created the basis for the development 
of the suyürghal.^ Idrar and muqàssa — even when they were only 
ma‘isha ("for life") — carried too many advantages to the holder for 
them to be used exclusively for the purpose of paying salaries. It can 


| Løkkegaard, p. 19. 2 Cf. Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, pp. 28ff. 
3 Cf. Petrushevsky, Kishavarzi 11, 70, quoting Nakhchivani, Dastär al-katib. 
* Ibid., pp. 66-72. 
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therefore be assumed that the recipients of idrár and muqassa could 
claim meritorious services as grounds for this distinction; they were 
probably deserving officials, the ruler's favourites, and religious 
dignitaries. These last were, in the oth/15th century and also in the 
safavid period, largely holders of smaller and medium-sized suyür- 
ghäls, with which the muqässa had a good deal in common. On the 
other hand, the idrar was continued in later times in the form of 
payment of salaries by means of barat (tax cheques; see below) and in 
the mustamarri, which was, down to the Qajar period, understood as 
the payment of a pension to deserving persons. There are also con- 
nections between the idrär and the payment of a vagifa in certain cases 
that are known from the later Safavid period. A vazifa was 
understood as the payment of an annuity or the grant of certain rights 
of landholding to members of the religious class; normally vagf land 
formed the basis of a vazifa, and we shall return to this subject when 
discussing vaqf land. Vazifa annuities could also be paid out of tax 
revenues from diväni land, and in this case we are strongly reminded 
of the idrar. The assignment of a vazifa had, however, to be renewed 
every year.! The same condition existed in the case of a ya&-sa/a (in 
full, barat-i ya&-sala, i.e. one-year tax cheque).? As this method of 
effecting payment out of tax revenues from certain areas — a method 
known from the Safavid period — was applied exclusively to salaries, 
we shall deal with it later on. 

We see then that various forms of “feudal” rule were exercised not 
only by amirs, local princes and provincial governors, who belonged 
to the arbab-i saif (men of the sword"), but also by civilian landlords, 
who belonged to the arbab-i qalam (“men of the pen", officials) or to 
the arbab-i ‘ama’im (“men of the turbans”, i.e. ‘#lama, shaikhs, sayyids, 
teachers). But the most perfect forms of such “feudal” rule are encoun- 
tered in the 9th/15th and as late as the roth/16th century within the 
framework of the institution we have repeatedly mentioned here, the 
suyurghal. Before pursuing the history of this institution from the later 
14th century to the early 18th century we will try to demonstrate some 
of its main characteristics. 

The Mongol word soyurghal originally meant nothing more than 
“act of favour" (from the ruler), “grant”, or “donation”. The expres- 


1 Cf. Busse, Untersuchungen, pp. 112ff.; on a vazifa from state funds, see ibid., document no. 13. 
2 Chardin v, 420. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulk, pp. 29, 153. 
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sion suyärghamisht already had this general significance under the 
Ti-Khàns. The first known occurrence of the word as the designation of 
a certain kind of “fief” is in the Jalayirid period.! The holder of a 
suyurghal (sahib-suyurghal) enjoyed a number of rights over the estate in 
question. Above all — and this had already been characteristic of the 
iqtà^ — he was entitled to the tax yield of his area and in addition 
exercised rights of ownership over the tract of land in question (which 
was also called suyürghäl). Furthermore, the suyürghäl carried with it 
exemption from taxes; this point was always mentioned separately in 
the deeds conferring suyürghäls. Thus a superficial inspection of the 
documents might give the impression that the privilege of tax-exemp- 
tion (mu‘afi, musallami) was a separate element from the suyürghal. 
This is not quite correct; every suyürghäl grant shows at the same 
time the granting of immunity from taxes, and in many cases it is also 
stated that even in the event of an increase in the tax yield, e.g. of the 
kharäj by virtue of rising productivity, or of the poll-tax (jizya) when 
the population of non-Muslims living in the suyürghäl area had 
grown, the surplus was to go to the holder of the suyürghal.? This 
usage can hardly be explained by saying that the divan authority had 
wanted to recognise the suyürghäl only as a beneficium, in order to 
prevent too great a concentration of power in the hands of the land- 
lord. The deed, as drawn up, rather served the landlord as a legal 
instrument that he could produce in order to defend himself success- 
fully against the local and regional tax officials if they made tax claims 
on the suyürghäl land. The same problem arises with the other privi- 
leges pertaining to a suyürghal “fief”, namely those of administrative 
immunity and hereditary rights. Just as immunity from taxes was 
very often indicated by a detailed list of all the relevant dues, so also 
the previously mentioned formula for administrative immunity was in 
most cases preceded by a list of all the officials who were forbidden to 
set foot on the territory of the suyürghal or to make demands upon 
it. The formula we have already quoted, galam va qadam &utab va kashi- 
da darand, was usually employed for the administrative autonomy of 
the sähib-suyürghäl. Besides this, the following expression might be 
used: 'ummal ba-hich vajh min al-vujub dar an madkhal nasäzand (“the tax 
officials may not penetrate there under any circumstances"). This is 


1 Petrushevsky, “K istorii instituta 'soyurgala'", p. 228. For the etymology, see TMEN 1, 
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found in a deed of Rustam Aq Quyünlü dated 27 Ramadan 902/29 
May 1497. Otherwise the administrative and associated legal preroga- 
tives were simply listed in full detail, as in suyürghal deeds of Jahan 
Shah Qara Quyünlü dated 3 Rajab 859/19 June 1455 and of Shah 
Isma‘il I dated 10 Rajab 915/24 October 1509.! 

On the demise of the sahib-suyurghal the “fief” passed to his heirs; 
the Muslim law of inheritance was, however, not necessarily observed. 
The transfer was always confirmed by the drawing up of a deed, 
generally on the part of the ruler.2 But this is not to be taken as 
implying that the heirs would always have needed the ruler’s explicit 
assent. The rights to the existing suyürghal could be simply transferred 
to the heir or heirs. It was very much in the interests of the new holder 
of the suyürghal to have a deed recording the transfer; he could then 
use this against anyone who was trying to restrict his suyürghal terri- 
tory or his prerogative. We can deduce from the text of many suyür- 
ghal deeds, especially from such confirmations, that particular clauses 
were inserted for specific reasons. The advantages the suyürghal 
brought to its holder were often accompanied by conditions, especially 
with regard to military service, or at least the obligation to provide a 
number of well-equipped warriors. But there were also suyürghals that 
were free from any obligations. This was especially the case with 
religious dignitaries to whom suyürghäls were granted, a custom prac- 
tised under the Timurids and also in the Türkmen and Safavid 
periods.3 In such cases the suyürghäl was in the nature of a distinction; 
moreover, this act on the part of the ruler was often interpreted as 
payment of the obligatory zakat (alms tax),* since it was fundamentally 
a matter of pious conduct. With such an interpretation, attention could 
also be called to the fact that a large number of receivers of alms were 
supported out of the income of a religious suyürghäl-holder, even 
though the beneficiaries might in many cases have been merely the 
working ra‘aya of the suyürghal. It was also possible for non-religious 
personages to receive such suyürghals of “distinction”, as in the case of 
the poet Salman Savaji. 5 

With smaller suyürghäls it could happen that the material basis 


1 For these three documents, see respectively Roemer, “Le dernier firman", p. 286; Aubin, 
“Un soyurghal Qara-Qoyunlu”, p. 161; Martin, “Seven Safavid Documents", p. 180. 

2 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Matla‘ al-sa‘dain, ed. M. Shaft (Lahore, 1941—9), p. 682. 

3 E.g. Lambton, “Two Safawid Soyürghals"; Khwänd Amir rv, 431. 

4 Minorsky, “The Aq-qoyunlu and Land Reforms”, p. 453. Busse, Untersuchungen, pp. 99—101. 

5 Daulatshah, p. 260. 
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of the suyürghäl was not the title to the entire tax yield from the 
suyürghäl area, but only a claim to certain tax revenues. These were 
either defined as a specific sum of money or else limited to specific tax 
sources. In such cases the prerogative rights of the sahib-suyürghal 
were of course also reduced. 

Suyürghäl land could thus be of varying extent. There were 
suyürghals on villages, and indeed even on parts of villages; but small 
or large districts, and even entire provinces, could be granted as 
suyürghäl. In the case of large suyürghäls the prerogative rights and 
the material basis enjoyed by the holder were so extensive that he could 
acquire not only economic, but also political power. In any case, the 
institution of suyürghäl formed a basis for all the forces in the state that 
were opposed to centralisation. It is therefore not surprising that we 
find the largest suyürghäls, in terms of both territory and absoluteness 
of prerogative rights, in the 9th/15th century. In loose political confed- 
erations like those of the Qarä Quyünlü and Aq Quyünlü (and also the 
-Timurids) large territories were granted as suyürghäl. When new areas 
came under the sovereignty of the state the former territories of the 
local rulers were often returned to them as suyürghäl. As one surveys 
the conditions and characteristics of the suyürghal and compares them 
with the administrative system of governorships in the 15th century, 
one comes to the inevitable conclusion that the governorships, in every 
case where the governor belonged to the military aristocracy or to the 
ruling house, to some extent represented gigantic suyürghäls.! When, 
for instance, Uzun Hasan Ag Quyünlü wanted to abolish the tamgha 
(the municipal trade taxes, which were forbidden by religious law), he 
had to give up his intention in face of the resistance of the amirs, 1.e. 
the Türkmen military leaders;? obviously most or all of them were 
entitled to a share of the tax yield not only of villages but also of towns. 
As the “fiefs” of the tribal military leaders (in fact, these very amirs) in 
particular were not restricted to individual settlements but also in- 
cluded living-space for the members of their tribes, this practice is clear 
evidence for the territorial extension of their suyürghäls — and it was 
certainly these that were involved, since the suyürghäl had to a great 
extent superseded the other forms of military “fief” during the 
Turkmen period. It may be assumed that there were several towns in 


! For such grants from the Timurid period, see Togan, “Büyük Türk hükümdarı Sahruh", 
p. 523; Yakubovsky, “Timur”, sect. 4; Arunova, “K istorii narodnykh vystuplenil’’, p. 35. 
2 Schmidt-Dumont, Turkmenische Herrscher, p. 219. 
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each of their areas, and thus it was worth their while to defend their 
income from the yield of the tamghä. This example makes it plain that 
every attempt at building an empire, since it required centralisation of 
power and administration, had to work against the owners of the great 
suyürghals. A policy of weakening the suyürghäls was in fact adopted 
under the Aq Quyünlü rulers Ya‘qüb and Ahmad, and the Safavids too 
regarded the restriction of the suyürghäl system as an important ele- 
ment in their internal policy. 

Ya'qüb's vizier, Qazi Safi al-Din ‘Isa of Sava, in his attempts to 
restrain the growth of the suyürghäl system, directed his measures 
primarily against the holders of small and medium-sized suyürghals. It 
obviously seemed to him too dangerous to embroil himself with the 
great amirs, and he therefore picked on those that had no condition of 
obligatory military service attached to them. Most of these, as we have 
shown above, belonged to religious dignitaries, and thus Qazi ‘Isa got 
himself into a paradoxical situation. On the one hand he was basing his 
intentions on the argument that the abolition of the suyürghäls served 
to assure the supremacy of the Shari‘a over the Yäsa, and on the other 
‘hand he was, on this pretext, actually taking drastic steps against the 
clergy! After this obviously abortive attempt the importance of the 
suyürghäl increased steadily, and it is related of Rustam Aq Quyünlü 
(898-902/1493-1497) that he granted more suyürghals than any prince 
of the Aq Quyünlü or the Qara Quyünlü had ever done before.! His 
successor Ahmad Beg Aq Quyünlü, together with his high officials, 
renewed the struggle against the suyürghal holders, but this time with 
different methods from those used by Qaàzi ‘Isa in his day. He declared 
the provisions of all the “perpetual”? suyürghäls granted under his 
predecessors to be invalid. Moreover, he deprived most of the reli- 
gious holders of their various privileges, especially that of exemption 
from taxes. It is clear that this action angered the powerful military 
aristocracy against Ahmad, and after only seven months as ruler he 
died in battle against insurgent amirs (903/1497). 

The Safavids did indeed grant suyürghals, but their policy in this 
field was clearly different from that of their predecessors. There were 
small and medium-sized suyürghàls throughout the Safavid period, 
and the beneficiaries were generally arbab-i ‘ama’im, i.e. religious dig- 
nitaries. There were also cases where suyürghäls were granted not to 


1 Petrushevsky, “K istorii instituta 'soyurgala'", p. 231, following the Lxbb al-tavarikb. 
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persons but to pious foundations. The mutavalli (administrator) of the 
foundation in question then had the benefit of such a suyürghäl, and 
the whole business was probably a formal artifice to restrict the 
accumulation of prerogative rights in the hands of a single person.! In 
addition, various tax liabilities were imposed on the suyürghal holders; 
for example, in the late 17th and early 18th century the sadr-i a'zam 
received a percentage of the income from the suyürghals.? The 
progressive depreciation of the currency also played its part in weak- 
ening the suyürghäls, especially those whose yield had from the start 
been defined as a specific sum of money. 

When the Safavids assumed power the days of the great suyürghals 
were over. Recalcitrant great landlords were simply deprived of their 
latifundia by degree; other measures were also taken, such as the sus- 
pension of suyürghäls in certain provinces (e.g. under 'Abbas I in 
Azarbaijan).3 In the newly-arisen Safavid state governorships and large 
territories were granted to Qizilbash tribes or their leaders, but this 
was now done in the form not of suyürghal but of non-hereditary /7yz/ 
(see below). Naturally — as the course of Safavid history shows — this 
procedure could not prevent the appearance of centrifugal tendencies; 
nevertheless the central power was considerably strengthened by 
avoiding the growth of large suyürghals, and its organs consciously 
directed their policy towards this end. 

There is one peculiarity we should mention. In some Safavid deeds 
of grant vaqf estates are described as the suyürghal of their mutavalli. 
This is probably explained by the fact that in those days the functions 
exercised by a mutavalli were in practice identical with those of a 
sahib-suyürghal; they were entitled to tax revenues, enjoyed immunity 
from taxation, and exercised prerogative rights over their own terri- 
tory. Moreover, their position was likewise hereditary, and their ra'aya 
were bound to the soil. The suyürghal-holders belonged mainly to the 
religious class: according to Chardin none but religious families were 
beneficiaries of suyürghals.* The contamination of the two types of 
landlordship (¢au/iyat, i.e. administration of foundation property, and 
suyürghal) is no longer surprising, since the exercise of power was 
identical in both cases, even though their legal bases must be distin- 
guished from one another. 


! Busse, Untersuchungen, p. 99. 2 Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Muluk, pp. 85ff. 
3 Martin, "Seven Safavid Documents", pp. 203, 205 (document no. 7). 
* Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, p. 115, quoting Chardin vi, 65. 
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Let us now recapitulate the most important characteristics and peculi- 
arities of the suyürghal. It represented a hereditary grant of land with the 
title to the tax yield (or part of it), immunity from taxation, and 
prerogative rights which, in the case of large suyürghäls, extended to 
administrative and judicial immunity. Further, it can be regarded as 
characteristic that the large suyürghäls of the 15th century (Timurids, 
Qari Quyünlü, Aq Quyünlü) were in the hands of powerful amirs, 
mostly of Türkmen origin, and thus formed the basis of their political 
power. The lords of large suyürghals were more or less independent 
rulers over their own territories; they were, however, obliged to play an 
active part in the military operations of their sovereign. Restriction of 
the large suyürghals was a precondition for any attempt to centralise the 
state. The small suyürghals — of rather second-rate importance before 
1500 even though they were widespread — represented the archetype of 
the suyürghal in the Safavid period. This type of suyürghal was less 
often connected with services to be rendered; it had rather the character 
of a distinction or honour for special merit. The holders of medium- 
sized and small suyürghäls were from the start predominantly *ulama; in 
the late Safavid period there were probably hardly any suyürghäls 
granted to persons who did not belong to the religious sphere. 

We can see from this summary that the suyürghäl involved the 
elaboration and fusion of a number of “feudal” institutions that had 
grown up by the middle of the 8th/14th century. In the small 
suyürghäls, especially those of the Safavid type, we can easily recognise 
elements of the muqassa. Various types of the Saljüq iqtà' survived in 
all the forms of suyürghäl, and it is evident that the large suyürghäl was 
a direct development from the Mongol military iqta*. The final form of 
the suyürghal was made possible mainly by the weakness of the central 
power in the successor states to the Il-Khanid empire. There is also the 
very significant fact that the ties between the legal system of that age 
and the Shari‘a were relatively loose owing to the considerable influ- 
ence of the Yasa. This makes it much easier to codify the concept of 
suyürghal. The suyürghal had arisen in a period of weak central power, 
and in the 15th century the Timurids, Qari Quyünlü and Ag Quyünlü 
found it a serious impediment to the development of lasting empires 
with a strong, centrally oriented monarchy. The large suyürghal was 
also one of the bases for the economic and administrative opposition 
between the (military-nomadic) Turkish elements in the population 
and the settled Persian elements. 
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We still have to ask the question whether the suyürghäl was granted 
from state land and, if so, how far one could still speak of "state land" 
with reference to suyürghäls. Again we have to distinguish between 
large and small suyürghals. The former undoubtedly represented a 
change in the character of divani land, to which their territories had 
once belonged. With the smaller suyürghäls this was not necessarily 
the case. They were not granted exclusively from state land, but rather 
from vaqf land and — above all in the 17th and 18th centuries — from 
crown land.! However, at that time it was possible for the ruler to 
encroach directly upon the interests of a governor and his officials by 
making a suyürghal grant from divani land. 

One of the most important constituents of the suyürghal was the 
privilege of fiscal immunity, which in medieval Europe was known as 
exemptio. This privilege had of course been practised long before the 
collapse of the Il-Khanid state, and in the period with which we are 
concerned it was by no means exclusively connected with a suyürghal 
grant. We know of many cases where tax exemptions were granted, 
and in practice any tax-paying subject could receive one. Here, in 
connection with the suyürghal, we intend to deal only with exemptions 
in the agricultural sector. The privilege of tax exemption was in princi- 
ple designated by the terms ww'afr or musallami (pl. musallamtyyat). 
Fiscal immunity reached back to pre-Mongol times; under the Il-Khàns 
it was enriched with the qualities of a similar procedure introduced by 
Chingiz Khän. The Mongol privilege of immunity not only had the 
character of a mark of distinction or honour, but was also valid for the 
clergy of any recognised creed, for nobles, and for children. Some 
elements of this Mongol institution were still practised in the following 
centuries. It thus became the custom to grant exemptions to religious 
personages, and among these not only Muslim but also Christian (es- 
pecially Armenian) clerics were included. Vaqf land was also subject to 
exemption. Fiscal immunity for aristocrats (probably mostly nomads) 
or nobles of the state might include a provision — also of Mongol 
origin and still in use under the Timurids — that the person in question 
was, in addition to the mu‘äfi, also exempt from criminal prosecution 
for transgressions of the law, the number of offences that might go 
unpunished being precisely defined. Down to the 15th century the 
holder of a hereditary tax exemption for a particular tract of land was 


! Busse, Untersuchungen, pp. 101-2. Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, loc. cit. 
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called sarkhan; the granting of this type of immunity and also the land 
concerned were called tarkhani. Originally tarkhän was a term applied to 
Mongol nobles, but later it was extended to those who, without being 
themselves members or descendants of the Mongol nomad aristocracy, 
nevertheless enjoyed their privileges, particularly the hereditary tax 
exemption of their land. In these circumstances the tarkhani represented 
a component that had entered into the institution of the suyürghal.! 

The recipient of a mu‘afi could be a corporate body as well as an 
individual; as we have mentioned above, the ‘ulama and vaqf estates 
were exempted from taxes. Large mulk estates (see below) often en- 
joyed a mu‘afi, and tenant farmers (wusta’jir), who were liable to pay 
taxes, could likewise be exempted. Tiyüls were also often combined 
with a mu‘afi. In the decrees we find, among others, the following 
formulae for exemption: muaf va musallam danand (‘to be recognised 
as exempted from liability to pay taxes"), mu‘af va musallam va hurr va 
marfi al-qalam danand (“to be recognised as freed from liability to pay 
taxes, disposing freely [of his territory] and secured from the pen”), 
mu af va tarkhan va marfă al-qalam ("exempt from taxes, [made] tarkhän 
and secured from the pen”) and mafrar va mustasna shinasand (to be 
recognised as freed and excepted”’). 

Exemptions could be granted en bloc; it was also possible to be 
exempted from individual dues, sometimes only up to a specified 
amount. In all cases more or less exact details were given in the decrees. 
Every decree dealing with a tax exemption was provided with a “tax 
list", which indeed often included not only the actual taxes of the time 
but also older ones that no longer existed; when this list was made up, 
dues from identical (or similar) sources of tax could be grouped to- 
gether. This was often done in order to prevent the tax-collectors from 
using the pretext of formal objections, by which they might possibly 
have been able to collect the dues: this might be done merely by the 
insertion of previous deeds and by invoking certain chancery tradi- 
tions. The issuing of decrees for fiscal immunity and the registration of 
them was the duty of the financial department of the divan-i mamalik 
(state land administration) or the divan-i khassa (crown land administra- 
tion). In both cases the procedure generally resulted in the execution of 
a deed by the sovereign. 


| Busse, Untersuchungen, pp. 102—3. For exempt Armenian clergy, cf. Papazian, Persidskie doku- 
menty 1, nos. 1—6, 8—10, 14, 18. 
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The tiyül! 1s an institution that is in many respects similar to the 
suyürghal. In post-Mongol times this term replaced the word iqta*, and 
various procedures that had developed in the framework of the iqtä‘ up 
to the early 14th century survived as a rule in the tiyül. Thus tiyül is 
really a later synonym of iqta‘, and the historians of the Safavid period 
used "op" simply as an archaism for “tiyül””.2 In the 15th century, 
when the members of the military aristocracy held their great suyür- 
ghäls, the tiyüls were used to pay officials, and thus the tiyuls of officers 
of high rank may well have been in many respects similar to the 
medium-sized suyürghals of the higher religious dignitaries. For the 
sake of simplicity, let us set out the various manifestations of the tiyül 
in the Safavid period. 

The following characteristics apply to all tiyüls: 

(2 The tiyül was in principle subject to a time-limit and therefore 
not devisable; tiyüls were hardly ever recognised as hereditary. 

(ii) The tiyül was always involved with some service to be ren- 

dered, either the performance of an office or the obligation to 
raise an army or military units: it therefore represented the usual 
method of payment for this. 

(iii) The fundamental constituent of the tiyül was the grant of the 

tax yield from a particular area or of a part of that yield. 
These are the formal basic elements that had been equally characteristic 
of the earlier iqta‘. We must emphasise the word "formal" in this 
context: the economic, social and political effects of the various forms 
of tiyül were in no way dependent on these three elements, but were 
rather related to the territorial and financial extent of the tiyül in 
question and also to the additional rights granted to the tiyül holder 
(tiy#ldar) or claimed by him. The large tiyüls of the Safavid period were 
either “fiefs” of high officials or military “fiefs”. As we have already 
said, under the Safavids the members of the military aristocracy were 
now granted their extensive territories as tiyül and no longer as 
suyürghal. This was the case with governors (häkim, pl. bukkam), with 
Qizilbash nobles who occupied official posts, and with other military 
dignitaries, who were above all expected to raise troops. It is beyond 
doubt that the reason for avoiding suyürghäl grants in such cases was 


1 TMEN n, 667 ff. (no. 1014). 
2 Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, pp. 102, 109ff. Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Mulik, pp. 28ff. 
Kaempfer, p. 96. 
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the intention to restrict, at least formally, the autonomy of the high 
amirs in the provinces. The fact that henceforward military functionar- 
ies (like the officials) were paid by tiyül may also reflect the Safavids’ 
endeavour to assimilate the predominantly Turkish military aristocracy 
to the higher bureaucracy, which was mostly of Persian origin. The 
exercise of rights of lordship by the great tiyüldars was not noticeably 
different from the practice of the great sahib-suyürghals of the pre- 
Safavid era. This type of tiyüldär had absolute power over the land and 
its inhabitants, treated the peasants as he pleased and was assured of the 
non-intervention of the officials. In the time of Chardin, who travelled 
to Iran three times between 1655 and 1677, there were a number of 
tiyüls that had de facto become hereditary, so that the distinction be- 
tween tiyül and the earlier suyürghäl was becoming blurred. Chardin 
also reported that the inhabitants of tiyüls that were in practice hered- 
itary enjoyed better treatment than those of non-hereditary “‘fiefs’’.! 
This is easily understandable: the-tiyüldär with a time limit was obvi- 
ously very much interested in extracting the highest possible profits 
from his “fief”. For the holders of intermediate and higher offices there 
were tiytils attached to the office, so that on a new appointment to a 
post there was also a new grant of the tiyul. This arrangement corre- 
sponded largely to the Ottoman Æ£hass. Chardin’s observation held 
good, and to an even higher degree, for the peasants of such “fiefs”. 
However, it often happened that “special” salary contracts were con- 
cluded with new office-holders, which meant that they were granted 
additional tiyüls (probably only for life). In any case it held good for all 
these tiyaldars that the competence of the organs of the state land 
administration extended to them only to a limited degree. The payment 
of ordinary officials and holders of minor military rank was likewise 
effected by procedures similar to tiyüls, but special forms had devel- 
oped for this sector. An essential criterion for the significance of the 
small tiyül with regard to landholding was whether the salary of the 
person concerned was assigned as global tiyül for a village or at least 
part of a village, or whether this tiyül was restricted to a specified 
(larger or smaller) sum of money — often with indication of the tax 
source. In the former case it could be assumed that the tiyül holder had 
certain rights of exploitation over the ra'aya. If, however, the tiyül 
consisted only of relatively small individual sums, then the recipient of 


1 Chardin v, 418—20. 
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the salary was hardly in a position to influence production within the 
area of his "fief". In this context it is also an important question 
whether the tiyüldar had the tax yield (i.e. the income from his “‘fief”’) 
collected by persons subordinate to him, or whether this was effected 
by tax officials. (With governorships both definitions applied: the offic- 
tals were subordinates of the hakim.) The answer to this question tells 
us a great deal about the degree of power that the tiyüldärs possessed in 
their territories. It is evident that those paid by way of partial tiyuls 
stood lowest in the hierarchy of the tiyüldärs. For them there were two 
main methods of payment: either a specified sum of money was 
awarded from a particular source and they could claim it every year, or 
the salary was reassigned annually on production of a certificate of 
employment. In both cases — and this also held good for somewhat 
more lucrative tiyül grants — the central financial administration issued 
a tax-cheque (barat) for the stipulated sum, to be collected from the 
relevant tax district; the recipient had to cash this cheque on the spot, 
and for this reason the category of barat recipients was often contrasted 
with the possessors of (large) tiyüls. In the former case, this assignment 
of tax money (havala) was effected automatically, so long as there was 
no decree ordering a different procedure; a standing assignment of this 
kind was called hama-säla. Most of the barats were probably issued 
through the hama-sala procedure. There was also a rather less common 
procedure called yak-säla, which we mentioned earlier on in our dis- 
cussion of the idrär: in this case the assignment was renewed every 
year.! Salaries assigned by barat were called mavajib (1.e. dues, income). 
These mavajib were in practice usually a little less than the nominal 
value of the barat. The salary of a subordinate recipient was often 
issued in the form of several small assignments of different types, with 
the further complication that the localities assigned for payment were 
often so far away from the recipient that he could not possibly make 
the journey because of the expense and waste of time. This led to the 
development of a special source of profit. Persons well provided with 
capital bought up the issued tax-cheques for less than their nominal 


1 From Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Mulük, p. 29, it is evident that payment of tiyüls was effected 
through the barat system and that hama-sala and yak-säla were special cases of barat. 
Consequently the concept of tiyül applied to governors, officials of high or low rank and all 
subordinates in receipt of salaries, in so far as their salaries were in the form of assignments. It is 
therefore not altogether correct, in our view, to regard tiyul, barat and hama-säla as procedures 
that differed basically from one another. Cf. Kaempfer, p. 96; Schuster-Walser, Das safawidische 
Persien, p. 58. 
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value and then, either personally or through representatives, collected 
the full amounts on the spot. This procedure was employed especially 
with soldiers.! The Qizilbash warriors of the roth/16th century still 
largely participated in the “fiefs” of their tribe (or in fact those of the 
tribal leader), in much the same way as with the military iqtà' of the 
Mongols. Later they were more and more paid individually, naturally 
by way of assignments. The ghulaman — the royal special troops since 
the time of ‘Abbas I — were, however, paid in cash.? 

We see that certain types of landholding survived in the Safavid 
tiyül. Thus elements of the idrar and the muqassa can easily be recog- 
nised in the general salary system; the large tiyüls continued the tradi- 
tion of the large suyürghals of the oth/15th century, though they also 
showed some features of the Mongol tribal “fief”. The replacement of 
suyürghäl domination of the pre-Safavid type by tiyül “fiefs” did not, 
in the long run, bring about any large-scale weakening of the great 
land-holders. The attempt to strengthen the powers of the central 
authority by the expansion of crown land was probably more success- 
ful; we shall say more about this later. 

Different kinds of grants of tax revenue were subsumed, by formal 
criteria, into the concept of tiyül. This led in the end to a confusion 
of concepts. Tiyül, on the one hand, was used to convey the idea of 
grants in general, but also had the special sense of major “fiefs” 
which might have unmistakable suyürghal character. On the other 
hand, the term suyürghal had become rarer in the later Safavid 
period; it was used mainly for hereditary beneficia of distinguished 
and generally religious families. Clearly there was at no time any eff- 
ort to define and codify, and eventually there was a certain confusion 
of the two ideas. 

In conclusion we should mention that the holders of tiyüls in the 
later Safavid period had to pay dues for their “fiefs”. The smallest 
amounts were paid for tiyüls connected with military service; with 
these the total dues came to about 34%. More than 10% was collected 
for a hama-sala, and more than 16% for a major tiyül. Holders of 
suyürghäls had to pay nearly a quarter of the revenue.? 

The next category to be discussed is that of the mulk (pl. a»/a£) 


1 Schuster: Walser, Das safawidische Persien, p. 34, quoting Kaempfer, p. 75. 
2 Schuster- Walser, jbid., pp. 30ff., following mainly Della Valle and Thévenot. 
3 Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, pp. 124-6, quoting Tadbkirat al-Mulk, pp. 85-93. 
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estates. Mulk was understood as unconditional possession of land. The 
owner (malik) could do what he liked with his land and was free to sell 
it or transfer it to other persons; it was devisable, mostly in accordance 
with the relevant Islamic rules, and there were no services of any kind 
attached to the possession of it. At the same time the concept of mulk 
included the ownership of irrigation works on the land in question and 
the water itself. There were precise legal regulations governing the 
conditions on which land could become mulk, but the practice of 
earlier centuries had already deviated from the rules. The essential 
characteristic of mulk land was that the features mentioned above 
(devisability, vendibility) were attached to the land itself, so long as no 
action had been taken to divest it of its mulk character. This also 
applied when there were various privileges connected with the mulk. 
An ordinary mulk was of course liable to tax: the normal divän taxes 
for mulk land were one-tenth of the revenue. On the other hand, an 
estate of the wu/k-i hurr class gave its owner, to some extent automati- 
cally, the advantage of exemption from taxes. The tax officials carried 
mulk land of this type in their books as ¢sqat (approximately 
"dropped out”, i.e. from tax liability). Land of the mulk-i hurr type 
could therefore be sold for a considerably higher price than normal 
mulk land of equivalent value. It might of course also happen that the 
owner himself, the malik, was granted an exemption (mu‘afi) from 
taxes. However, in this case it was a matter of a strictly personal 
exemption which, understandably, could not be transferred by sale to 
other persons together with mulk land, even when the mu'afi was 
hereditary. 

We can distinguish two different types of mulk land. On large mulk 
estates the soil was cultivated by the local rafaya, and the relations 
between mälik and peasantry had a rather patriarchal character. Here 
the malik was the beneficiary of his share in the yield. There was also, 
however, small-scale mulk land cultivated by the malik himself, though 
this form of mulk was very much on the decline. Conquests and 
frequent changes of sovereign were a danger to the continued existence 
of mulk land, as it was always doubtful whether the mulk character of 
any piece of land would still be recognised under the new ruler. As we 
have already said, large amlak were often converted into suyürghals. 
This made no difference to the actual circumstances within the land 
concerned; it did, however, mean the legal cancellation of its mulk 
status. Evidently the small malik, in such situations, was particularly at 
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the mercy of influential and powerful personages. It is therefore hardly 
possible to prove the existence of small amläk in the Timurid period or 
later. In the Il-Khanid period very large amlak came into being 
through sales and purchases. After the collapse of this dynasty the 
number of large amläk increased rapidly, as many persons with the 
power to do so possessed themselves of Il-Khanid crown estates 
and ultimately incorporated them into their own property. At that 
time it was still possible to acquire large mulk property by purchase, 
as is shown by the increase in the amount of land owned by the 
early Safavids in the environs of Ardabil (e.g. under Shaikh Sadr 
al-Din).! Subsequently the number of amläk decreased. After the Sa- 
favids had taken over, many amlak were confiscated in the course of 
efforts to ensure a concentration of power. A further decline of the 
amlak was occasioned by the creation of crown land (khässa) under 
‘Abbas I and probably even later; the shah forced the mulk owners to 
sell him their land at a low price, which almost amounted to confisca- 
tion.? 

One special form of landholding was in many respects comparable 
with the mulk; this was the &Pa/7;2, an institution of Il-Khanid origin. 
It was understood in the 8th/14th century to be devastated and unculti- 
vated (thus usually unirrigated) territory, forming part of either state 
land or crown land, which was given the advantages of a mulk (tithe, 
vendibility, etc.) for a limited period; in these circumstances the person 
who undertook the task of irrigating and cultivating the land was 
declared to be its landlord. Such a person was called an? (pl. tunna’, 
“resident’’).3 This measure to repair the ravages inflicted on agriculture 
by the Mongol conquest was obviously a thoroughly practical one. 
There may still have been khalisa land in this sense under the Timurids. 
Later, however, this expression denoted a particular type of crown 
land (see below). We may perhaps see in this a hint of the future fate of 
land affected by this institution. 

We hardly need to explain here the fundamental principles of the 
pious foundations (vaqf, pl. auqaf). We will merely remind the reader 
of a few important points. Anyone who possessed profitable movable 


! Petrushevsky, Kisbavarzi u, 79, quoting Managib-i Sbaikb Safi al-Din Ardabili. 

2 Falsafi, Zindagani 111, 270ff. For the decline of the “arbäbr” (i.e. mulk) estates, cf. Du Mans, 
p. 226; for confiscation, cf. also Kaempfer, p. 95. 

3 Petrushevsky, Kisbavarzi n, 25, and in CHI v, 526. Obviously the arrangements for khalisa 
estates differed from one part of the country to another. 
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or immovable property could, by fulfilling certain conditions, donate 
this for charitable or religious purposes. Suitable recipients for dona- 
tions were mosques, the graves of holy men, &hanqabs (hospices for 
dervishes), institutions of general importance such as schools, caravan- 
sarais, bridges and wells, and also groups of persons, for example the 
donor’s family or his descendants. In the latter case, the usual descrip- 
tion was vaqf-i ahli. Even fictitious persons could be made the recipi- 
ents of a donation: ‘Abbas I in 1015/1606—7 converted his private 
property into vaqf for the “Fourteen Immaculate Ones" (Muhammad, 
Fatima and the Twelve Imams). We shall return to this subject in a 
different context. In Persia there were also many auqäf for Christian 
(generally Armenian) institutions, especially under the later Safavids.! 
Here we shall deal mainly with donations of estates. 

The donor appointed an administrator (mutavalli) for his vaqf. This 
office was normally hereditary and an annual stipend was assigned to 
its holder from the endowment. In general, foundations enjoyed a 
mu‘afi (exemption) from ordinary and special taxes. In the 8th/14th 
century the auqaf were controlled by the Islamic judges (gadi, pl. gudat) 
of the regions in question; for technical reasons special authorities 
were ultimately set up to deal with them. In the Safavid state — and 
even earlier — the control and administration of the auqaf, besides the 
safeguarding of the interests of Islamic law, were among the main 
duties of the sadr, who was head of the dwan al-sadéra and to whom 
provincial sadrs were subordinated. The competent authority for the 
financial administration of the auqaf was the mustaufi-yi mauqufat (finan- 
cial controller of foundations), who was head of an office for endow- 
ment affairs (daftar-i mauqgñfaf). Chardin described this mustaufi as a 
"lieutenant des sadr’’.2 Sadr authorities and mutavallis ensured the 
fulfilment of the various purposes of the foundations; in addition they 
wete themselves beneficiaries of the production from vaqf land and 
controlled the use of it. This does not mean that the mutavalli himself 
might have been a member of the sadr authorities: the situation 
was rather that the mutavalli exercised his hereditary office like a 


t See, e.g., Papazian, Persidskie Dokumenty x, nos. 2, 4 (both pre-Safavid), 10, 11, 12, 15, 19; r1, 
nos. 4, 14, 25, 26, 38. There are also Christian auqäf in the Lebanon. 

2 Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Mulük, p. 146. Chardin vi, 61. Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, p. 120. 
Petrushevsky, Kisbavarzi 11, 29, states that the sadr a/-sudsr was already the head of the divan-i 
gauqufát in the II-Khanid period. According to Roemer, Staatsschreiben, pp. 143—5, however, there 
is no evidence for the office of sadr until the 15th century, and at the end of the Il-Khanid period 
endowment affairs were the responsibility of the bakim-i augaf-i mamalik-i mabrüsa. 
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landlord. Dismissal of a mutavalli was usually not within the powers of 
the representatives of the sadr authorities and the judges subordinated 
to them. The divan al-sadära and especially the daftar-i mauqüfat were 
merely the competent authorities for the affairs of the mutavalli and his 
vaqf property. The extent of the autonomy of the landlord in the later 
Safavid period is clearly illustrated by the fact (already mentioned in 
our discussion of the suyürghal) that in some deeds of grant the vaqf 
estates of a mutavalli are spoken of as his suyürghal. Obviously the 
mutavalli's exercise of power over the land entrusted to him differed 
only very little from that of a sahib-suyürghal. We must, however, bear 
in mind that at this time even the sahib-suyürghal was a religious 
dignitary. 

Vaaf land could not be converted into another category of land and 
could, therefore, not be sold. In theory it could also not be confiscated, 
but in reality this was not always the case. Many auqaf had in fact been 
confiscated in the Mongol period, and even in later times, under the 
Safavids, it often happened that foundation land was removed from the 
competence of the divan al-sadara. Nevertheless the landowner could 
largely keep himself out of the reach of the organs of the state and the 
ruler by converting his estates into auqaf and appointing himself (and 
his descendants) as mutavalli. 

It was probably the theoretical impossibility of selling vaqf estates 
that caused the development of a special form of land tenancy; vaqf 
property was assigned to tenants (musta’jir) for a period of 99 years, in 
most cases probably in return for a lump sum. When this period had 
elapsed these tenants had to pay a sum equal to one year's tax yield of 
the area in question, whereupon the land was assigned to them for 
another 99 years. In some cases, however, a relatively small sum was 
collected annually as rent; the actual amount was determined by the 
size of the rented land. 

The office of mutavalli appears, at any rate in some cases, to have 
been very profitable, especially with foundations for the great Shi' 
holy places in Iran. ‘Abbas II tried to counteract the concentration of 
administration of large vaqf estates in the hands of a few people by 
once again dividing up the estates among the mutavallis.! It hardly 
made any difference to the ra'áya whether they lived on a “fief” from 
divàni land or on vaqf land. In some places there may have been some 


! Busse, Untersuchungen, p. 116, quoting Chardin vi, 65. 
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arrangements by which the mutavalli’s or the musta’jir’s share in the 
harvest was fixed as a lump sum. In consequence of the continual 
devaluation of the currency, however, it was in the landlord’s interests 
to secure a definite percentage share of the harvest. Ultimately this way 
of determining the share was in general use, as we see in a farmàn dated 
Rabi‘ II 1075/November- December 1662.1 

One particular institution dates back to the time of Tahmasp I, 
namely the foundations for the “Fourteen Immaculate Ones" (see 
above); the reigning sovereign of the time was appointed as their 
mutavalli. The best known of these foundations is the one which, as we 
have already mentioned, arose from the conversion of the private 
estates of ‘Abbas I (1015/1606—7). Such foundation property from 
crown land, with the sovereign himself as mutavalli, was called auqaf -i 
tafvigi (tafviz, "mandate", "authorisation"). Simultaneously with this 
extensive increase in crown foundations the office of sadr was divided: 
a sadr-i khässa (sadr for crown foundations) was set up side by side 
with a sadr-i ‘amma (sadr for general foundations). However, the situa- 
tion was not exactly that the competence of the sadr-i khässa was 
confined to regions in which there were foundations created by the 
sovereign from crown land; he was also competent for some other 
(defined) territories, and the sadr-i “amma was also often concerned 
with crown foundations. At certain times the two sadr offices were 
united in a single person.? 

To sum up: it appears that in the sphere of the foundation system 
there was also a marked tendency to develop a fairly uniform type of 
landholding, of a kind that we have already seen in the tiyül and the 
suyürghal. The growth of the crown foundations and the creation of 
the office of sadr-i khässa may be an indication that the Safavid central 
power was adjusting its policy, even with regard to the foundation 
system, so as to restrict the influence of these landlords. 

Finally we have to consider the category of crown lands. The exis- 
tence of estates of which the income was directly at the disposal of the 
court and especially the sovereign was not in itself anything new. As 
far back as the Il-Khanid period extensive areas, including whole 
towns, had been converted into crown property, and for these the 


! Printed in Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, pp. 113—14, with commentary. 
2 Tadhkirat al-Mulük, p. 42 (and Minorsky’s comments at p. 111). The division of the office of 
sadr is mentioned by Kaempfer, p. 98. 
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Mongol term #j# or the Arabo-Persian (amlak-i) khassa was used. 

After the collapse of the Il-Khanid empire there was a marked de- 
crease in the extent of khassa land. The weakening of the central power 
in all regions of the former empire led to the conversion of large parts 
of earlier crown land into divani or mulk land. It is clear, however, that 
even the post-Mongol dynasties had control of areas whose tax rev- 
enues were at the disposal of the sovereign and his nearest relatives and 
also the court. 

We cannot take the formal distinction between crown land and state 
land to imply any opposition between the court and the state adminis- 
tration. In the 9th/15th and 1oth/16th centuries crown estates were 
characterised by the fact that (at least in theory) sovereignty over them 
was not assigned to influential personages in the form of suyürghäls or 
large tiyüls, as was the case with divani land. They therefore not only 
served to finance the sovereign's personal expenditure but also formed 
a counterpoise against those tendencies towards feudal splintering of 
the land that we have seen with other categories of land. From this it is 
apparent that the strengthening of the monarchy and the central power 
under the Safavids was accompanied by growth in the size and import- 
ance of crown estates. Strictly speaking, even before ‘Abbäs I the 
crown estates were not free from “fiefs” of various kinds. However, 
the holders of these *'fiefs" were very close relatives of the sovereign, 
and this was in complete accordance with the traditional character of 
the crown estates. These had become very substantial in the roth/16th 
century; they included a number of more or less centrally situated 
provinces and formed a contrast to the governorships that had been 
bestowed as tiyul, for example on the Qizilbash leaders. Such 
provinces which were entirely crown property were called khassa. 
Smaller crown estates, situated within other governorships, at that 
time generally bore the name of AAd/isat (literally "free", i.e. from 
interference by the governor); these crown estates must not be 
confused with the 8th/14th century institutions that were also called 
khalisat (see above). 

The sweeping internal reforms of ‘Abbas I (centralisation, repression 
of the Qizilbash, establishment of the ghulamadn-i khass) and the increas- 
ing requirements of the court were among the causes of accelerating 
growth of crown estates under this ruler. This extension occurred in 
various ways. For example, a complaint from the inhabitants of a 
village near Natanz about the arbitrary attitude of the tax officials 
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served the shah as a pretext for incorporating the whole district of 
Natanz into the crown lands.! Sometimes too the shah bought up 
private mulk estates: when this happened, the persons affected — as we 
have already mentioned — had to put up with a low price. Often the 
possessions or “fhefs” of dignitaries who had fallen into disgrace (for 
example Qizilbash leaders) were confiscated for the crown estates. In 
the end Isfahan, Kashan, parts of Kirman and Yazd, Qazvin, Qum, 
Gilàn and Mazandaran all belonged to the sovereign’s domains. The 
political aim of the extension of crown property was above all to break 
the power of the Qizilbash leaders, who ever since the beginnings of 
Safavid rule had been holding the governorships as tiyül. As soon as a 
province was turned into khässa it also became free of Qizilbash troops 
as there was no longer any governor. This policy was continued under 
Shah Safi and ‘Abbas IT. Safi's vizier, Sari Taqï, was one of its most 
important proponents, and it was he who instigated the incorporation 
of Fars into the crown lands. The crown estates attained their greatest 
extent under ‘Abbas II, but decreased again thereafter, as the threat of 
war once more necessitated the appointment of (Qizilbash) governors 
and these were naturally expected to raise troops. 

A special administrative machinery for the crown estates had been 
built up and developed since the time of ‘Abbas I. Viziers were put at 
the head of the khässa provinces. The various administrative affairs 
came gradually within the competence of the crown land administra- 
tion (sarkar-i khassa-yi sharifa).2 As we have noticed above, there had 
been a sadr for the crown estates since the time of ‘Abbas I, and now in 
addition a chancellery for the administration of crown property was 
established, with standing equivalent to that of the state chancel- 
lery. In the crown estates the Qizilbash were replaced by the troops of 
the ghulämän-i khäss. The maintenance and payment of these forces 
made it necessary to depart from the previous practice of paying court 
and crown servants in cash. From 1026—7/1617—8 onwards the pay- 
ment of all persons in the service of the domains administration was 
effected in the usual manner: officials and troops received tiyüls in the 
same way as others of their kind, or else barat (hama-säla and other 
mavajib assignments) from the tax revenues of crown estates.? In the 


! Falsafi, Zindagani 111, 272. 2 Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Muläk, pp. 25ff. 
3 Rohrborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt, p. 133, quoting Iskandar Munshi. 
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late Safavid period the “fiefs and appanages" part of the crown 
property grew to such an extent that it seemed advisable to bring 
together, as a new organisational group, the remaining crown estates 
from which neither tiyüls were assigned nor salaries allocated; the term 
khalisa found further employment as the name for this type of crown 
land. 

It is indisputable that “Abbas I and his successors, by their policy of 
extending the crown estates, achieved their object of a political and 
economic weakening of the Qizilbash tribes and their leaders. They 
were unable, nevertheless, to prevent the crown land from immediately 
developing forms of ownership similar to those that had existed pre- 
viously in the other areas. In the end it made hardly any difference to 
the simple peasants whether their landlord was a tiyüldär on state or 
crown land. Moreover their situation was scarcely affected by the ques- 
tion whether their landlord exercised his absolute authority over them 
by reason of a tiyül, a suyürghäl, or an appointment as mutavalli. The 
peasants were perhaps more oppressed on the khälisa estates, where 
they were the victims of arbitrary treatment by the tax officials, than on 
tiyül land or in areas that were used as beneficia for certain officials and 
dignitaries. 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE CITIES: COMMERCE AND TRADE 


In the Saljüq period Iranian foreign trade still extended far beyond the 
frontiers of the Islamic world. The Mongol conquest dealt a severe 
blow to this trade; nonetheless at the beginning of the 8th/14th century 
the big trading cities of Iran again appear as commercial links between 
east and west. This astonishingly rapid regeneration may well be con- 
nected with the fact that under the rule of the Chingizids Iran was 
brought politically closer to the countries of Central and Eastern Asia 
and, in consequence, served as a gateway to Europe for the traders of 
the entire Mongol empire — and vice versa. Moreover, as a result of the 
downfall of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, Iran’s commercial activities had 
found a new focus: it is true that Baghdad continued to be an economi- 
cally important city, but in the 8th/14th century Tabriz, the seat of the 
Tl-Khans, had taken precedence over all other cities in Iran. The 
ravages of the Mongol invasion, which had set other cities far back 
from their former stage of development, had long since been repaired 
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in Tabriz. In spite of the rapid reconstruction of the basic structures of 
Iranian economic life, however, the economic flowering which had 
been a characteristic of every large city in the land in the pre-Mongol 
period could not be achieved again. 

At this point we should recall how enormously important for orien- 
tal foreign trade in all ages was the maintenance of the trade-routes. 
Commercial development depended in a high degree upon the quality 
and safety of the roads, the density of the communications network, 
the number of well appointed halting-places, watering-places, bridges, 
etc. The degree of development enjoyed by the cities was related ulti- 
mately to these factors also. For the city was above all a place of trade 
and exchange; its economic heart had always been the bazaars, the 
store-houses, the counting-houses; it was a vital necessity for the city 
to be attached to a supra-regional communications-network. 

From this point of view the existence of well-organised, centralised 
states with the widest possible area of dominion was highly advantage- 
ous to the intensification of Iranian internal trade. The administrative 
organs of such a state-structure were much better able than an often 
shortlived, unstable local polity would have been to guarantee the 
quality, safety, and numerical sufficiency of the elements required by 
the economic infrastructure. For this very reason even trivial political 
changes frequently exercised an effect upon commercial life. 

We have already referred to the importance of Tabriz under the 
Mongols. From this city the main trade route led diagonally across 
northern Iran to the east, following the traditional silk-route, through 
Khuräsän to Samarqand and eventually to China. Commercial traffic 
from the interior of the Iranian highlands and from the south did 
not lead directly into Tabriz, but through several entrepôts lying 
along this west — east route: Sultaniyya, Qazvin, Ray and Nishäpür. 
As Sultäniyya had become the seat of the Tl-Khàns, it overshadowed 
the other centres. Since the supersession of the port of Siraf on the 
Persian Gulf by Hurmuz, through which the whole sea traffic 
between India and the Levant immediately began to flow, the trade- 
route between Sultaniyya and Hurmuz not only represented the north 
~ south axis of internal Iranian trade, but made Iran the point of 
intersection of all existing trade links by land and sea between Europe 
and Asia in the 8th/i4th century. The collapse of the Il-Khanid 
empire ushered in a gradual decline in the importance of Iran in the 
passage of trade between Europe and the Far East. The interest of the 
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Timurids was directed more at promoting the eastern Iranian trade 
centres such as Samarqand and Herat than at developing Iran's tradi- 
tional position as the prime link in the chain of east—west trade. As 
a result of the opening up of the sea route to India round the 
southern cape of Africa, the importance of Iran for world trade 
rapidly declined, and constant military confrontations between the 
Timurids and the Turkmen states in the west, and the labile internal 
conditions of all these states created obstacles in the way of politico- 
economic concepts and considerations on a grand, supra-regional 
scale. When at last the country was consolidated under the Safavids, 
and the internal preconditions for the commercial recuperation of 
Iran were restored, it was already too late: world trade was now run- 
ning along new tracks. As a result of the increasing importance of 
European commercial shipping in inter-continental trade, Iran found 
itself pushed onto the fringe of the world economic scene. It could no 
longer pride itself on playing an active part in world transit trade. To 
the European commercial powers Iran remained of interest chiefly on 
account of its products and raw materials. The economic flowering of 
Isfahan in the 11th/17th century is to be traced chiefly to this city’s 
pre-eminence in internal trade. The capital of the Safavid period can- 
not, therefore, be compared with Tabriz of.the Mongol period, when 
it was a centre for international commerce. 

A special mark of the merchant class, from the 8th/14th century 
onwards, was their close association with the great landowners. We 
have already mentioned the fact that the incumbents of suyürghäls, the 
usufructuaries of vaqf land (mutavallis, etc.) and the owners of mulk 
land preferred, unlike their antecedents in the early Islamic period, to 
live far away from their lands in the cities, where they were numbered 
amongst the most prominent citizens. Their large incomes enabled 
them to take part in a variety of commercial enterprises; they did this 
partly through capital investment, and partly by consigning large 
quantities of agricultural products to merchant-princes in exchange for 
a share in their profits. The preconditions for this were present, for 
ever since the Mongol domination the dues of the ra‘äyä had increas- 
ingly come to be paid in kind. For their part the landowners invested a 
great deal of the wealth that they did not require for their own use in 
commercial enterprises. Even the rulers did not hesitate at times to 
invest considerable sums out of the privy purse in the businesses of 
commercial magnates. That this phenomenon is characteristic of the 
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big business of that time can be seen from the name given to the 
merchant-prince, #rfäq (Turkish ortaq, “partner”, “shareholder’’).! 

In the 11th/17th century foreign trade experienced a sharp increase in 
the volume of government commissions: the monopolisation by the 
crown of the silk trade, as well as of the production of precious stones 
and of other branches of industry, created the preconditions for this 
increase.” Under ‘Abbas I there was a tremendous opening up of caravan 
routes and the provision everywhere of installations (inns, etc.) to serve 
the needs of commercial traffic. One of the most spectacular of these 
installations was the so-called sang-farsh, about 3o kilometres of paved 
toadway with several bridges actoss a swampy salt desert between 
Ardistan and Firüzküh.? At a single stroke this road-system, built in a 
very short time, made Isfahän the centre of Iranian internal trade. As a 
result of these measures the whole commerce of the country naturally 
experienced an upsurge, but these efforts to extend and improve the 
communications network in Iran must also be assessed in terms of the 
commercial interests of the shah. At that time he was probably the 
biggest merchant-prince in the land; in the course of the 11th/17th 
century, under imperial protection, Armenians and European compa- 
nies became the carriers of almost the entire export. Evidently the native 
merchants could only partially adapt to the mercantile requirements of 
the times and concentrated more on home markets, although even in the 
late 11th/17th century individual merchants were still keeping up com- 
mercial contacts with distant countries.^ 

In the centuries now under discussion, commerce in Iran was con- 
ducted solely in cash, with the clumsiness that this entailed. Money was 
packed in leather sacks in lots of 5o (silver) tūmāns and transported in 
the merchant caravans. The beginnings of non-cash transactions, 
which had evolved in the pre-Mongol period, seem to have been 
forgotten. In the second half of the rith/17th century the Iranian 
commercial system made a rather poor impression on several European 
travellers. At that time the road netwotk was becoming increasingly 
neglected, and the tradition-bound merchants of Iran were indeed 


! Minorsky and Minovi, “Nasir al-Din Tüsi on finance”, p. 84. Petrushevsky, in CHI v, 509. 
Hinz, “Ein orientalisches Handelsunternehmen", p. 334. 

2 Minorsky, Tadhkirat af Malek p. zo Kaempfer, p. 94. 

3 A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens (Vienna, 1952), pp. 71, 85, quoting Della Valle and 
Thomas Herbert. Siroux, Caravansérails, p. 19. Tehrani, Die Entwicklung, pp. 53ff. 

* Chardin rv, 167. 
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becoming less and less fit to stand up to the constantly increasing 
rivalry of European world trade.! 

And yet the native merchants were well-off. Every year they made a 
profit of 30-40% on their business capital. In the warehouse of a 
merchant of Isfahan were found, during the Afghan siege of 
1135/1722, silver coins worth 1,792 tümäns (on the value of the tüman 
see below.) This gives us some idea of the size of cash hoard a 
merchant-prince could command.? 

Under the later Safavids export concentrated on the same products 
as those for which Iran had already become famous in the Mongol 
period: fabrics of all kinds, brocades, camel-hair, tobacco, precious 
stones, and, above all, silk; while during the Safavid era also the 
export of carpets steadily rose.? By contrast the supply of precious 
metals seems to have been more or less exhausted in this period. At 
no time, however, did the export of silver, mostly in coin and princi- 
pally to India, ever cease. Those chiefly responsible for this export 
were the usurious Indian money-changers and money-lenders, who in 
the rrth/17th century plied their trade in every important centre 
of commerce. In Isfahan alone there are supposed to have been 
10,000 of them. Their profit margin was allegedly much greater than 
that of the native merchants.* At all events they contributed to the 
universal shortage of money, which was aggravated also by the finan- 
cial policy of the court, for in the later Safavid state cash payment was 
avoided and as much coin as possible hoarded in the treasury of the 
ruler.5 

Inter-city trade was profitable only for commercial magnates with 
large capital, who were in a position to deal in costly luxury goods, and 
had the necessary trade connections and possibly also their own special 
organisations. The small merchant, who did not have these means, was 
basically restricted to trading in utility goods, chiefly in the produce 
from the countryside around his own city. High domestic tolls pre- 
vented him from undertaking lengthy overland transport: because of 


t Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulgk, pp. 20, 180. Chardin 1v, 170. Rabino, “Banking in Persia", 
pp. 21ff. Ashraf, p. 321. 

2 Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulük, pp. 19ff., quoting the Zabdat al-tavarikh. 

3 Chardin rv, 162ff. Petrushevsky, in CHI v, 508. 

4 Chardin rv, 64. Kaempfer, pp. 160, 178. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mul&k, p. 19. 

5 Chardin v, 430. Kaempfer, p. 96. Du Mans, p. 195. Schuster-Walser, Das safawidische Persien, 
p- 39. Minorsky, Tadbkirat a Malek, pp. 182ff. Rabino, Coins, Medals and Seals, p. 6. 
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the variations in maximum prices from place to place, it was question- 
able whether he would make a profit. 

Artisans, small merchants and other tradesmen — people who offered 
any kind of service — were organised in guilds (sf, pl. asnaf). 
Everything Petrushevsky has said in the previous volume about these 
guilds in the 8th/14th century applies to the following period.! We do, 
however, have some additional information about these organisations 
as they existed under the Safavids. From the ranks of the “masters” 
(ustäd) they elected representatives (kadkhuda, a term applied also to the 
head of a city-district), who in turn had to be accredited by an official 
called a nagib (presumably the head of the sayyids of the city). Only 
then could the representative be officially installed by the kalantar. The 
kaläntar was an official with functions similar to those of a western 
European mayor; but he was appointed by the central government and 
normally belonged to the aristocracy of his city. The office was often 
hereditary, and in the 8th/14th century the kaläntar still bore the title 
ra'is. This great interest of the government in the guilds can best be 
explained by the part they played in the assessment of taxes on profits 
and of corvées (cf. below, the discussion of the tax-system). In other 
respects the competence of the heads of the guilds was rather limited. 
No one was permitted to open a new shop without their permission; 
and in addition it was their duty to present the monthly schedules for 
fixing the maximum prices to the sahzb-nasaq, an official whose principal 
concern was with price control and related problems. This official was 
responsible to the muhtasib al-mamalik (“overseer of market and morals 
for the whole realm"), who was represented in each city by the nayzb 
(literally deputy"). Final decisions were made within the framework 
of this authority, so that the elders of the guilds exerted only an 
indirect influence on the price structure. Within the first three months 
of the tax-year the members of the guilds (most likely only the masters) 
assembled at the offices of the naqib or before the kaläntar in order to 
discuss the apportionment of the prescribed dues.? There is no mention 
of any other “guild meetings”. Chardin reports categorically that they 
never took place.? For the rest, the guilds were very loosely organised, 
but they did attend to the mutual support of their members, if these 
should become needy, and provided a not very binding instrument to 


! Petrushevsky, in CHI v, 509, 511ff. On the rôle of the asnäf in Safavid Iran, see Ashraf, 
pp. 5188. 2 Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Muluk, p. 81. 5 Chardin rv, 95. 
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represent the members’ interests. All in all, their influence on society 
was slight. Only in a very restricted sense might we speak of communal 
self-government in the western European sense. 

In the large cities every conceivable trade was to be found. Du Mans 
lists 35 different craft guilds in Isfahan in 1660.! To these must be 
added the service-trades — victual-dealers, bakers, cooks — and also 
such people as dancers, jugglers, beggars, dervishes and sayyids, all of 
whom belonged to guilds. This multiplicity of trades was not a special 
feature of the Safavid period:-a government manual from the second 
half of the 8th/14th century lists a similar number of taxable trade 
associations in Tabriz. In medium-sized and small cities one often 
found a certain concentration of particular trades. In Yazd, for exam- 
ple, the manufacture of costly textiles predominated, while Kashan was 
famous for its ceramics and, increasingly, for its carpets. Similar exam- 
ples can be adduced for almost every city in the country. 

Those engaged in commerce plied their trades chiefly in the great 
bazaars of the cities. The bazaar was often the property of the divan or 
of the crown, and in many cases bazaars were endowments.? The 
tradesmen then had to pay rents for their shops, which served also as 
workshops. This applied also to the city's cattle-markets, slave- 
markets, storehouses, caravansarais, bridges and baths, the rents from 
which provided an important source of income for the public treasury, 
the crown, or the vaqf administration. The central area of the bazaars 
in the large cities — the qazsarzyya — was always crown property. The 
traders who exposed there for sale the choicest and costliest wares (e.g. 
expensive fabrics, jewels, luxury imports from distant lands) had to 
pay considerable sums of money for the privilege.4 

At this point a particular form of bazaar must be mentioned. The 
royal headquarters sometimes moved from one place to another. This 
happened for a variety of reasons; e.g. war, or the search for climati- 
cally favourable summer- or winter-quarters. This habit was indulged 
especially by the Jalayirid, the Timurid, and the Türkmen rulers. On 
these occasions the whole court, led by the ruler, would forsake the 
capital city and take off for another, often far distant, part of the 
country where amid great pomp and ceremony à royal court encamp- 
ment would be set up. The considerable needs of this encampment 


! Du Mans, pp. 195-211. 2 Hinz, Resald-ye Falakiyyä, pp. 178ff. 
3 Petrushevsky, in CHI v, 506-8, and Kisbavarzi 11, 28. Kaempfer, pp. 94ff. 
4 Kaempfer, p. 157. 
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were supplied by an army of scurrying tradesmen who on such occa- 
sions often came long distances to take advantage of this #rd4-bazar 
(i.e. “market of the court and army camp"). On the camp being struck, 
the provisional bazaar likewise was dissolved. This institution of the 
Il-Khāns was still common under the Aq Quyünlü, and provided the 
merchants with an enormous turn-over. Not until the time of the 
Safavids did the urdü-bäzär lose its importance. This market, too, was 
regarded as a crown institution, and the revenues from it were con- 
siderable. 

Besides such institutions there were also industries, the income from 
which went to the public treasury, to the crown, or to the vaqf admin- 
istration. The origin of these industries may be connected with the 
captive and enslaved workers who were set to work at various crafts in 
the palaces of the Il-Khans and, at a later date, of Timür and even of his 
successors. At all events, from the 8th/14th century onwards such 
industries were to be found in many cities. The main industries of this 
sort were: tanning, pickling and preserving, soap-manufacture, paper- 
making, dyeing. The mints, too, must be listed among these "state" 
industries. The income from the mint, which came chiefly from min- 
tage, that is the difference between the real and the nominal value of the 
coin, flowed constantly into the royal treasury.! 

There was one special form of industry that mainly emerged in the 
Safavid empire: the bay#tat (literally '*houses") or “royal workshops”. 
These court workshops and court industries of the Safavids were sited 
inside the royal palace grounds. Their function was chiefly the prepar- 
ation of every imaginable product that the court might need. The 
buyutat comprised, firstly, departments connected in any way whatever 
with the supply of victuals for the court. Near the court kitchen were 
the food warehouse, the bakery, storerooms for drinking water and 
fruit juices, the wine-cellar, slaughterhouse, the coffee-kitchen, the 
pharmacy and the rest. Then there were storehouses and rooms of 
various kinds for firewood, torches and lamps, for tablecloths, plates 
and crockery, for carpets and robes of honour. The royal treasury, too, 
must be listed here. All the departments which employed manual la- 
bour for the provision of the needs of the court household were court 
workshops in the true sense. Thus the court controlled its own looms, 


! Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 196. Rashid al-Din Fazl-Allàh, Mukdtabat, ed. 
M. Shafi (Lahore, 1945), p. 318. Yakubovsky, “Timur”, pp. 72ff. 
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its own tailoring, shoemaking, and fur and leather industry. There was 
a goldsmith’s workshop and a copper smithy, which supplied the court 
with all manner of tools and utensils; and there were many other 
departments as well. Finally, mention must be made of the harness- 
maker’s workshop, the armoury, the ordnance-foundry, and the library 
in which manuscripts were not only collected but specially produced 
by a staff of artists. The stables and many other offices were also part of 
the buyütät.! 

As a rule there was a director (sahib-jam‘) and a controller (mushrif ) 
over each department. This rule was broken, however, where, for 
operational reasons, several departments worked closely together and 
were therefore from time to time put under a single sahib-jam‘ or a 
single mushrif. In the late Safavid period the buyütät were entirely 
under the direction of the zzzir-; buyatat (“overseer of the court work- 
shops’’). This had not always been so: at the beginning of the 11th/17th 
century the näzir-i buyütät had controlled only certain specific court 
industries and workshops. Later, however, he was de facto in charge of 
the, whole royal household and was reckoned to be one of the most 
powerful and influential ministers of state. 

Countless workmen and specialists with a variety of professional 
skills were employed in the court industries. In contrast to their col- 
leagues in the bazaars they enjoyed a number of privileges. Each em- 
ployee was given a deed of appointment which indicated precisely the 
manner of his work and his rate of pay. In the late Safavid period the 
annual wage of a workman ranged from two tümans to the consider- 
able sum of 55 tümäns. This was paid in the form of barat — the 
assignment of certain tax returns. One of the employees was commis- 
sioned to cash these tax-cheques on the spot, so that in fact most 
employees got a cash payment, although forfeiting in the process 
5—10% of the wage stated in their deed of appointment. Every third 
year an employee at a court workshop could count on receiving a 
wage-increase. In addition he had the right to specific allowances in 
kind (jira). Emoluments in kind were calculated in terms of a unit 
known as the gab (“dish”). Six or seven persons were supposed to be 
able to find subsistence from the food contained in one qäb. Highly 
paid workmen received a whole qàb, others only half or a quarter. On 
request one could have the jira commuted into cash. As well as these 


1 Kaempfer, pp. 106ff. Chardin vir, 330ff. Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Muläk, p. 50. 
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regular wages the employees at the buyütät received premiums or 
"gifts" (inam), often amounting to as much as a year’s wages. This 
occurred principally when a workman had distinguished himself by 
specially good work.! 

An appointment in the buyütat was normally for life. In case of 
illness or unfitness for work the salary continued to be paid. Moreover, 
it also happened that many of the workmen worked not only by royal 
commission, but on their own account as well. All of these facts show 
that a post in court industry at a court workshop was in many respects 
a privileged post, and must have been much sought after. 

In conclusion let us mention the activities of European workmen in 
the buyütat. Under ‘Abbas I, Safi I and ‘Abbas II a series of painters 
worked at the court at Isfahan. There are several reports of watchmak- 
ers, but it is not clear whether these were always attached to the 
buyütat. Several European specialists were employed in the ordnance- 
foundry at court, and it is possible that their number increased under 
Shah Sultan Husain (1105—35/1694—1722), for at this time the produc- 
tion of artillery was being stepped up.? 


THE TAX SYSTEM IN THE POST-MONGOL PERIOD 


During the centuries of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate it had been customary 
to observe, formally at least, the tax regulations prescribed by the 
Shari‘a, even if the four canonical taxes — Akhara (tax on land and 
agricultural products), ‘ushr (tithe), zakat (alms-tax) and jizya (capita- 
tion tax for non-Muslims) — covered the most heterogeneous institu- 
tions, and the rate of taxation differed greatly from place to place and 
from time to time, and special impositions had often assumed the 
character of regular taxes. In Iran this principle was overthrown dur- 
ing the first decades of Il-Khanid rule: the gabchar tax took its place 
alongside the canonical kharaj and quickly proved to be the most 
oppressive taxation ever imposed upon the settled population.? In the 
Il-Khanid period the term qubchir - originally a pasture-tax on the 
Mongol nomad herdsmen — denoted various types of tax. For the 
arable farming community the qubchür was a levy assessed according 
to the quantity of the product, and had to be paid in cash. In many 


1 Ibid., p. 21. 
2 Ibid. Schuster-Walser, Das safawidische Persien, pp. 5 3ff. Busse, Untersuchungen, pp. 136ff. 
3 Petrushevsky, in CHI v, 5 30ff., and Kishavargi 11, 228ff. 
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districts the qubchür was a fairly uniform fixed tax on all subjects and 
thus a capitation levy on Muslims too.! Cattle-breeders also were liable 
for qubchür dues, which again had to be paid in cash, not in cattle, as had 
originally been the custom with the Mongols. The zakat was superseded 
by the tamghä, introduced by the Il-Khans. This was a set of taxes on 
trade and industry, the combined rate of which was several times greater 
than the 2⁄2% of the canonical alms-tax. In addition, the Il-Khanid 
régime imposed a great number of oppressive special burdens upon the 
population of Iran, most of all upon the settled community. The exac- 
tion of taxes by the administrators of the Il-Khanid state had been brutal 
and capricious and had threatened the life of great sections of the Iranian 
peasantry. When reform came under Ghazan Khan (694—703/1295— 
1304), there was not by any meansa return to the norms laid down in the 
Shari'a. Such a course would have deprived the rulers of a substantial 
part of their income. What took place was, rather, the systematisation 
and codification of the practices that had been in operation since the 
middle of the 7th/13th century. On the basis of this reform the canonical 
taxes continued for the time being, but income for the public treasury 
was assured by the cataloguing of a wide range of additional dues. This 
seems nonetheless to have been to the advantage of the populace, 
because the fixing of the rate of taxation put a stop in some measure to 
the often immoderate demands of the tax-collectors. 

The co-existence of canonical taxes and of levies that were not 
consistent with the Shari‘a, plus many special burdens — some of which 
admittedly had been customary even before the Mongol conquest of 
the Near East — is plainly characteristic of the post-Mongol period as 
well. As early as the 8th/14th century there appeared tendencies to 
obliterate the distinction between canonical and non-canonical taxes. 
Attempts to put a stop to this development were made repeatedly, as 
for example under the Timurid Shah Rukh (811—50/1409—47), under 
the Aq Quyünlü rulers Ya‘qüb (883-96/1478-90) and Ahmad 
(902—3/1497), and also under Shah Tahmäsp (930-984/15 24-15 76). 
Such intentions seem also to have played some part, albeit a limited 
one, in the tax reform of Uzun Hasan (857-82/1453-78).2 The assimi- 


! Minorsky and Minovi, “Nasir al-Din Tüsi on finance", pp. 79-80. Busse, Untersuchungen, 
p. 104. TMEN 1, 387-91 (no. 266, “qubčur”). Barthold, “Die persische Inschrift", p. 261. 

2 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 191; “Das Rechnungswesen", p. 121; and 
*Steuerinschriften", pp. 758ff. Minorsky, “The Aq-qoyunlu and Land Reforms”, pp. 45 1ff., 458ff. 
Schmidt-Dumont, Turkmenische Herrscher, p. 219. 
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lation of non-canonical and canonical taxes was finally accomplished, it 
would seem, in the 11th/17th century, presumably under ‘Abbäs I. His 
fiscal measures came at the end of a continuous series of tax reforms. 
They were preceded by the codification and the regulation of the 
financial system during the second half of the 8th/14th century (the 
Jalayirid period) and by the creation of the Oanin-i (or Odanin-nama-yt) 
Hasan Padishah, the tax book of Uzun Hasan Aq Quyünlü. Common to 
all of these reforms is that, as we observed about the tax laws of 
Ghazan Khan, they have to do only in part with the introduction of 
totally new measures; for the rest they are concerned with the collating 
of detailed arrangements and of usages that had come into existence at 
an earlier stage. Thus, for example, the returns contained in the Qanun 
of Uzun Hasan concerning eastern Anatolia — so important for our 
consideration — show tremendous variation from place to place, in 
respect both of the type of tax and of the rate of taxation. The reason 
for this can be traced to the fact that over a long period of time 
accepted local traditions had found their way into Hasan’s code. And 
so, such returns as these give us some idea also of fiscal conditions 
before the codification of the Oanun.' And there are some other sources 
which provide data concerning the tax system. As we explained in 
another context, records of tax exemptions always provide valuable 
evidence, for, in the form of tax lists, they indicate to which type of 
levy the exemption in question applied. On this subject the number of 
extant documents from the Safavid period is much greater than the 
number from the 9th/15th century or even earlier. Manuals of adminis- 
tration often supply valuable information on this score, and data of this 
kind in the records can be augmented from many reports by European 
travellers. We shall initially follow the development down the centuries 
of the most important regular taxes, and then discuss irregular special 
impositions. 

The first thing to note is that soon after the collapse of the Il-Khanid 
state the terms kharäj and zakat occur less frequently in the sources. 
This applies also to the Mongol expression qubchür, presumably be- 
cause in the popular mind this conjured up memories of the worst kind 
of fiscal exploitation. From the second half of the 8th/14th century 
onwards, in place of these terms we find ma/ and jihat, and from the 
gth/15th century onwards they are linked to form ma/-u-jihat. Both of 


1 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 179. 
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these expressions possessed a comprehensive connotation: mal em- 
braced the totality of the regular taxes that were payable in kind (that 
is, chiefly levies on agricultural products), whereas jihat were indirect 
taxes to be paid in cash.! Amongst these were obviously the regular 
commercial taxes, but there were also the cattle levies, to be paid in 
cash (cf. below) and the taxation of land, in which certain elements of 
the traditional misaba regulations for the kharaj survived. In documents 
from the 9th/15th century onwards we find mäl-u-jihät along with 
vujuhat (money-taxes of the most varied kinds, presumably mainly dues 
to officials) set in contrast to the ‘akalif -i divani (special dues for the 
state household) and other extraordinary payments. In the manuals of 
administration, too, we meet this term mal-u-jihat, but here, as we 
might expect, we find rather the specification of the separate classes of 
levy which made up the totality of the taxes. From this we are able to 
deduce that mal-u-jihat va vujihat quite simply denoted all regularly 
collected taxes. It is clear that mal-u-jihat in predominantly agricultural 
regions denoted chiefly taxes upon land and its produce, whereas in 
urban contexts it denoted chiefly taxes upon trade and industry? 

The rate of taxation of farm produce varied considerably from place 
to place and from time to time. Whereas under the Mongols after the 
reforms of Ghazan Khan the tithe had to be paid in kind, plus an 
additional high tax on produce in cash (one of the so-called qubchür 
taxes), with the Jalayirids the tendency developed of shifting these cash 
qubchür payments (tax on produce and the poll tax introduced by the 
TIl-Khàns) into the field of extraordinary taxation. This apparent easing 
of the burden of the tax on produce promptly made possible the 
collection of a larger proportion in kind as harvest tax. Under Uzun 
Hasan in most localities the tithe was replaced by the “fifth” (khums, 
panj-yak), and in many regions of Transcaucasia the harvest tax claimed 
as much as three-tenths of the whole harvest. In view of this severe 
oppression of the peasants it is scarcely conceivable that Uzun Hasan’s 
regulations found a favourable reception. About a hundred years later 
in most districts the khums, or slightly less, was still in force. Accord- 
ing to d'Alessandri, towards the end of the reign of Tahmasp I 
(930—84/1524—76) only one-sixth of the harvest was claimed.? Chardin 
reports of the 11th/17th century, however, that on crown estates the 

1 Hinz, “Steuerinschriften”, p. 765. 
2 Minorsky, “A Soyürghäl of Qasim b. Jahangir’, p. 945. Hinz, Resala-ye Falakiyyä, p. 129. 
3 Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulük, p. 178. 
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tax on produce accounted for one-third of the entire yield. In the 
region around Isfahan at the beginning of the 12th/18th century a 
quarter of the harvest (chahar-yak) was claimed.’ These levies applied 
primarily to grain. Orchards and vegetable gardens were taxed on the 
basis of a tithe or a seventh part of the annual yield. In the 8th/14th, 
and in the first half of the oth/rsth, century vineyards were often 
subject to the khums, but under Uzun Hasan this levy was commuted 
into cash (in eastern Anatolia every hundred vines were assessed at the 
flat rate of about two Ottoman agchas).2 This may well indicate that at 
that time the greater part of the grape harvest was pressed, so that there 
was no point in claiming a levy on the fruit. The sale of the wine was 
subject to various commercial taxes, so that it paid the public treasury 
on the one hand to put a flat rate on the vineyards, and on the other to 
encourage wine production to the limit. This tax, known as razkari, 
was in operation throughout the whole period under review, as one 
document from the year 1094/1683 demonstrates. 

Another mal tax in kind consisted in the supplying of hay, chaff, or 
firewood. According to the regulations of Uzun Hasan the tenant of a 
juft was liable to supply from one to four £harvars (ass-load, cf. Hinz, 
Masse u. Gewichte, p. 14) of the materials indicated. All of these dues 
became payable at harvest, except the firewood, which had to be deliv- 
ered in late autumn. The fixing of the precise quantities and sums to be 
given was the responsibility of the mumayyiz or rayya',4 the assessor of 
the harvest, whose underlings performed this task a short time before 
the harvest. In order to protect himself from too high an assessment, 
the peasant had to pay the rayya' and his staff both an assessment-due 
(introduced in the Aq Quyünlü period) and also the so-called tagabbu- 
lat. These dues became payable “when a tax-payer agrees to the assess- 
ment fixed by the revenue-officer."5 Evidently this was a case of legal- 
ised bribery. Not without some amazement do we find the tagabbulit, 
in an administrative manual of the early 18th century, among the regu- 
lar state revenues.$ 

In this categoty must certainly be included the land tax collected in 
various regions — the rasm-i juft. Under Uzun Hasan the rasm-i juft 
passed in some districts as being consistent with the “old oi" 7 Here 


t Chardin v, 384, 392. 2 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 181. 
3 Busse, Untersuchungen, document no. zo. 4 Sie! See Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Mulik, p. 150. 
5 Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, p. 441. 6 Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulak, p. 76. 

7 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 180. 
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we are dealing with a tax payable in cash and, under Uzun Hasan, 
varying in rate from district to district (and dhimmis were further 
assessed at a higher rate than Muslims). D’Alessandri finds, evidence for 
the existence of this tax in the late roth/16th century, and Kaempfer 
puts the rate at five ‘abbasis per jarib for the reign of Shah Sulaiman. ! 
From Kaempfer and from Chardin we learn also that in the second half 
of the 17th century this category of payment included a contribution to 
the barkhana-yi Shah (“royal goods-caravan"), claiming the choicest 
produce of the various regions. The yield from both taxes flowed into 
the coffers of the rulers. That these two interchangeable taxes repre- 
sented a later form of the rasm-i juft can be seen from the fact that they 
were expressly catalogued among the regular taxes. 

The same dichotomy in basic taxation can be observed in the realm 
of cattle-rearing, down to the second half of the roth/16th century. By 
a decree of Ya‘qüb Ag Quyünlü dated 15 Ramadan 884/30 November 
1479 the addressee of the document was exempted from paying the 
taxes of mavashi (cattle-tax) and mara‘i (pasture-tax).? In the tax-regula- 
tions of Uzun Hasan both types of tax are mentioned. Let us first 
examine the cattle-tax. After the end of the Il-Khanid state it continued 
to be known for some time as gubchir-i rasmi ot qubchur-i aghnam, 
expressions going back to the reforms of Ghazan Khän and current 
down to the Timurid period. In the Oanin-i Hasan Padishah we find the 
above form mavashi.> In eastern Iran in 1500 there existed a tax called 
päy-i gavana, which clearly was identical with this cattle-tax.^ Under 
Shah Tahmasp, who was renowned for his piety, this undoubtedly 
non-canonical exaction was camouflaged in the colours of the Shari‘a, 
by being interpreted as one form of the alms-tax and named zakdat-i 
gusfand va mavashi. Obviously, however, even this formal re-interpreta- 
tion was not sufficient to calm the conscience of the sanctimonious 
Tahmasp, for in 972/1565 he had it totally annulled as being unlawful.5 
From the time of ‘Abbäs I onwards the cattle-tax, now called 
chupan-bigi, once again took its place as a fixed element in the mäl- 
u-jihat and remained so until the 18th century. 

Under Uzun Hasan in many districts the maväshi tax consisted of 


! Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulak, p. 179. 

2 Busse, Untersuchungen, document no. 3. On the term mará'i, see Minorsky and Minovi, “Nasir 
al-Din Tüsi on finance", p. 78. 

3 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 199, and "Steuerinschriften", p. 756. Busse, 
Untersuchungen, p. 107. 4 Roemer, Staatsschretben, p. 167. 

5 Hinz, “Steuerinschriften’’, pp. 759, 766. 
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two levies: one was a cash payment of from 75 to one aqcha for each 
wether-sheep or goat (in Anatolia), to which was added a herd-tax in 
kind — a stated number of livestock incurred, in varying amounts, fixed 
levies, for example one beast per year for every three hundred sheep. In 
addition female stall-cattle were taxed in cash: mares, cows, and asses 
incurred a tax of from 2 to 4 /2 aqchas per beast.! There are records from 
the reign of Tahmäsp of tax rates of 15 bz for every forty sheep 
(excluding tups) and ro for each bullock.? Obviously these rates were in 
force before the above-mentioned cancellation of the cattle-tax in 1565. 
Under ‘Abbas I, in the province of Khuräsän alone, the chüpan-bigi 
yielded annually the sum of about 20,000 ‘Iraqi tamans, and this shows 
that here, too, we are dealing with a tax that had to be paid in cash.? Of the 
late 17th century Chardin reports, however, that the chüpan-bigi for sheep 
had to be paid in kind: one-seventh of the lambs and the whole yield of 
fleeces. Foals were assessed at one-third of their fictive price (supposedly 
fairly assessed) in cash. In any case, in this period the ruler was the direct 
beneficiary of the income from the chüpan-bigi.* 

The pasture-tax, too, can be traced back to the period of Mongol 
rule in Iran, and is explicitly mentioned in the Qzzzz of Uzun Hasan. 
Later on it frequently became merged with the categories of cattle-tax 
listed, but we have evidence that in the time of Tahmäsp I it was still 
separate.? 

Regular taxation of urban commercial activity primarily affected 
trade and crafts — the latter at first only slightly. Of course the agricul- 
tural activity of individual city-dwellers is not in question here: in 
terms of the total tax yield from the cities revenues from this source 
were of no great importance.® 

The most important of the levies imposed upon trade were the 
customs and sales taxes. From the time of Ghazan Khan these are to be 
reckoned as the most important regular revenues of the public trea- 
sury. Craft and industry were obviously liable to taxation on sales, but 
in addition at certain periods shops and workshops were taxable also. 
Most of these tariffs and taxes go back to the era of the Il-Khàns, and in 
no way harmonised with the precepts of the religious law. First, let us 


1 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 181. 

2 Minorsky, Tadhkirat al- Muluk, p. 179, quoting d'Alessandri. 

3 Iskandar Munshi, trans. Savory, p. 774. 

4 Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Muluk, p. 180, following Chardin. 

5 Hinz, “Steuerinschriften’’, p. 764. Barkan, “Osmanlı devrinde”, pp. 97, 104, 195, etc. 
6 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens”’, p. 185. 
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take up a terminological problem. From the 8th/14th to the roth/16th 
century all the taxes on trade and industry were described by the term 
“tamgha’’. There is documentary evidence that this originally Turkish 
word (primary meaning “herd-brand”’; hence later “seal”? or “‘stamp’’) 
had been applied to specific taxes in Iran since the late 7th/13th cen- 
tury. In every period the term was applied fundamentally to taxes that 
were raised on merchants and craftsmen and paid principally in cash. In 
the course of time the occasional payment in kind does, however, 
figure in the complex of tamghä taxes. We do not know exactly how 
the term tamghä came to be used in the fiscal realm. It is possible that 
the earliest tamghä dues were the customs dues paid by merchants on 
entry into a city, on all the goods they intended to sell in that city. This 
view is supported by an early 8th/14th century tradition, according to 
which, by order of the supreme authority, the tamgha dues of various 
cities had to be displayed in writing on the city gates, so that "the 
receivers of customs ...should not, under pretext of ...(an increase in 
the tamgha) ...collect more (than was prescribed) nor introduce any 
innovations’’.! 

On the other hand Nasir al-Din Tüsi was already describing the 
tamgha as a kind of tax on sales.? In any case, towards the end of the 
Il-Khanid period, the term tamghä already possessed the character of a 
comprehensive concept covering all levies, often including extraordi- 
nary taxes, affecting trade and industry in the cities. The above-men- 
tioned city customs dues, often designated by the word bar, were part 
of this concept, as were also taxes on sales and profits. As none of these 
levies had anything to do with the tax prescriptions of Islamic religious 
law, the word tamghä, more often in its Arabicised plural tamghavat, 
was frequently used quite simply to denote all taxes that were contrary 
to the Shari‘a.3 Hence the champions of the Islamic faith (arbäb-i 
‘ama’im) at all times fought for the abrogation of the tamghä, and this 
cause was taken up even by some of the rulers — either out of personal 
piety or from political considerations. But with all such “reforms” it 
was always a case of trying to resolve the contradiction that arose 
between religious ends and those forms of taxation which yielded the 
highest returns to the public purse and which the state economy simply 


! TMEN ri, 558, quoting Rashid al-Din, Jams‘al-tavarikh. 

2 Minorsky and Minovi, “Nasir al-Din Tisi on finance”, p. 71. 

3 Ibid., pp. 78f. See further Horst, “Zwei Erlasse”, p. 302, for a document dating from late 
Ramadän 972/late April 1565. 
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could not do without. For this reason the success of every attempt to 
do away with the tamgha was very shortlived. The taxes and extraordi- 
nary dues embodied under this concept had to be forthwith reintro- 
duced in another guise. From the reign of Shah Rukh we learn about 
an even simpler solution. In order to satisfy the requirements of reli- 
gion the term tamgha was simply replaced by the word zakat.! In India 
Bäbur and his successors frequently dispensed with the tamghä, a 
measure which must have produced almost no effect at all.? The most 
spectacular abrogation of the tamghä occurred in 972/1565 in connex- 
ion with a dream of the Safavid Tahmasp. The story runs that this 
shah, notorious for his avarice, saw in a vision the Twelfth Imam, who 
commanded the sovereign to repeal the taxes, including the tamgha, 
that were contrary to the faith.? Naturally, these taxes disappeared 
from public life only for a short time. At all events there is evidence 
that from this time onwards the fiscal term tamgha was used less and 
less. In the 17th century the tamghä taxes did continue in various 
forms, but there seemed no longer to be any point in embracing them 
all together under the concept of tamghi. 

The sales taxes which appeared under the Mongols were levied 
under the Jalayirids mostly at the rate of about 2 2% — less than under 
the Il-Khans. Shah Rukh’s zakat sales tax still ran at 22% in 1440, but 
in Uzun Hasan’s Qanzn it was fixed at 5%. Moreover, with the codifica- 
tion of the Odnin efforts to abrogate the tamgha seem to have been 
effective, although the agents of this abrogation were unable to carry it 
out in face of the opposition encountered from the amirs.* The rate 
went up under the Safavids (until Tahmasp). For Christians it was as 
high as 10%. Particularly valuable goods such as pearls, jewels and 
musk were assessed at special low rates. 

Sales taxes, as we have pointed out, were normally collected in cash. 
In several places, however, the tax on a few goods had to be paid in 
kind. Under Uzun Hasan wine was exempted from the sales tax but 
became liable to city customs dues and special tariffs, which did not, 
however, touch wine pressed inside the cities. Likewise possessing a 
special character was the sales tax on cattle, which in some places was 


! Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 191. Ulugh Beg, on the other hand, obviously 
agreed with the concept of tamghä: Barthold, U/ugh Beg, p. 128. 

2 Beveridge, The Babur-nama in English, p. 555. 

3 Hinz, “Steuerinschriften”, pp. 758—69. Horst, "Zwei Erlasse”. 

4 Minorsky, “The Aq-qoyunlu and Land Reforms”, p. 450. Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanato- 
liens", pp. 187, 190. 
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fixed at 4—5 % of the selling price, in other places at a fixed sum (e.g. in 
Arzinjan at 1o aqchas for one ass). In order to distinguish the sales tax 
clearly from other tamghä taxes, under Uzun Hasan they were given 
the title tamghda-yi styah (“black tamgha").! 

During the 17th century the sales tax declined somewhat in import- 
ance beside the great number of other taxes on trade and crafts. It is 
possible that they were exacted only in respect of specific goods. In this 
period certainly, they were calculated not as a percentage but on a flat 
rate. Olearius reported that in 1637 one paid one ‘abbasi to sell a horse, 
one zubammadi an ass, and one gazbaki a sheep.? Silk, too, was liable to 
some such sales tax. This decline of the market tax under the later 
Safavids was certainly connected with the simultaneous restructuring 
of the financial administration, which we have still to discuss. 

Because in Iran one could have the beasts one had bought (bullocks, 
sheep, lambs) slaughtered in the cattle yards (£hafïra), the tamgha 
which fell due in such a case represented a combination of slaughter- 
ing-fees and sales tax. This slaughtering-tamgha could be paid partly or 
wholly by surrendering the skins to the city tannery, the heads and feet 
to the city pickling and salting works, or the offal to the gut-factory.? 
There is evidence of this custom as early as the second half of the 14th 
century; in the later 15th century the surrender of these parts of the 
animal may have become obligatory at least in certain districts. This 
special form of slaughtering fee is evidenced, however, not merely for 
eastern Anatolia and Âzarbäïjän, but also for central Iran, for Qum, for 
example, where as well as the skins one had to give up half a sheep's 
liver and the fat — presumably the fat on the rump of the Persian 
sheep.^ 

After the sales taxes we come now to the customs dues. On this 
topic we must bear in mind that not all varieties of customs were 
regarded at all times explicitly as tamgha. At the moment, however, we 
do not wish to go any further into the question of formal classification. 
Up to the 16th century the most lucrative customs dues were the city 
customs (bàj, later also dur#b), which presumably were always tamgha 
payments. They were not based upon some uniform tariff, but were 
made up of an ever-increasing number of levies, which often belonged 
neither to the category of mäl nor to that of jihat, but were officially 


! Ibid., pp. 190, 192. 2 Schuster-Walser, Das safawidische Persien, p. 36. 
3 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", pp. 194ff., and Resala-ye Falakiyyä, pp. 176. 
4 Busse, Untersuchungen, document no. 4. 
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regarded as extraordinary impositions, although in practice certainly 
they very soon assumed the character of regular taxes.! Like the rest of 
the tamgha dues the system of city customs displays a continuous 
development from the Mongol period until the second half of the 16th 
century. Not until the time of ‘Abbas I do we find substantial changes. 
In the Il-Khanid period the goods carried by the caravans were still 
taxed at a flat rate, and one distinguished only between the rate for 
goods to be sold within the city and the rate for goods in transit. In the 
course of time, however, there evolved a refined system of deductions 
and “‘administrative fees" — for so we might describe those dues levied 
on the grounds that they reimbursed those engaged directly or indi- 
rectly in the work of collecting the customs dues. We will return to this 
topic in our discussion of extraordinary taxation. 

Once again the data contained in the Qanan-i Hasan Padishah are of 
assistance in providing a picture of the city customs. The basic levy 
was the due paid to the guard at the city gate, called the rasm-i bavvabi. 
This was a tax on the number of loads of goods that passed through 
the city gate, whether in or out, without distinction of quality, and 
irrespective of whether the goods were to be sold in the city or were 
merely in transit. If they were in transit, then they were taxed twice, 
once on entry, once on leaving.? Certain goods were exempt from the 
rasm-i bavväbi — for example, grain and milk products for the city's 
food supply. Peasants in the surrounding district could become exempt 
from the rasm-i bavväbi by paying additional dues in kind on their 
harvest. It might also happen, however, that in such cases the rasm-i 
bavvabi could be exacted in kind at the city gate. In Diyarbakr for 
fattened beasts, instead of this tax, one paid a levy of one aqcha for 
every six sheep that passed through the city gate, and this levy was 
called tamghda-yi aghnam (“sheep tamgha’’). 

In addition to the dues paid to the guard at the gate there was a 
series of further customs charges, as, for example, the fee to the scribe 
(rasm-i kitabat ot rasm-i kuttabi), and for caravans passing through 
there was a levy called rasm-i qabizana.? Duty on wine had to be paid in 
kind. There was a fee to the master of the court cellar, a fee to the 
commandant of the fort, and to the night watchman. In spite of these 
specific designations the quantities of wine collected as city customs 


! Hinz, “Steuerinschriften”, p. 766. 
2 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens”, p. 186. 3 Ibid., p. 187. 
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went into the royal cellars. À special group of different levies went to 
make up the silk tax, which had to be paid in cash. Certain textile 
goods were liable to an increased silk tax. The total revenue from city 
customs amounted in general to between 2% and 3% of the value of 
the goods. Hinz points out that in the 15th and 16th centuries the price 
of an article transported, say, from eastern Iran to Istanbul would 
double itself solely on account of the payment of local customs dues. 
Out-of-the-way cities sought to profit from this by enticing merchant 
caravans with the offer of lower customs rates.! 

Not only at the city gates were tolls erected. Along the great caravan 
routes, at forts, guard posts and bridges, there were road tolls (52-; 
shavart’) to be negotiated. For a long time these taxes, known as road- 
guard dues (rasm-i rabdari), had served to maintain the guards stationed 
everywhere along the highways; but these were not always regarded as 
a component of the tamgha.? 

It is now time to look at the system of tolls and tariffs in the Safavid 
state of the 17th and early 18th century. Since the reign of ‘Abbas I the 
dues on the highways and, even more important, at the ports had been 
allowed to supplant city tolls as the most important source of revenue 
for the public treasury. To this must be related the fact that trade with 
foreign, principally European, powers was constantly widening in 
scope during the 17th century. The rahdari dues had long since ceased 
to provide for the upkeep of the highway guards. Nevertheless their 
rate had been creeping up all the time, and this, along with the multi- 
plication of the number of customs posts, had turned them into a 
public revenue source of the first order. A European traveller made the 
very pertinent observation, concerning the Iranian road system, that 
although one came upon scarcely any crossings or bridges one had 
nevertheless to pay up at every turn. The revenue from this abundant 
source had been flowing into the royal treasury very probably since the 
days of ‘Abbas I.? 

On the state frontiers the customs arrangements were not organised 
everywhere with the same thoroughness. The fiscal administration 
concentrated on taxing all goods imported into the country through 
the ports on the Persian Gulf, where the average rate ran at 10% of the 
estimated value of the goods. In the time of ‘Abbas II (1052- 


! Ibid., p. 199. 2 Hinz, “Steuerinschriften”, p. 768. Minorsky, Tadbkirat at Malek, p. 76. 
3 Ibid., p. 180. Kaempfer, pp. 132 ff. Schuster Walser, Das safawidische Persien, pp. 28ff. 
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77/1642—66), from Bandar ‘Abbas alone the public treasury collected 
annually the sum of 24,000 tümäns.! Later on, this source of revenue 
was somewhat neglected; under Sulaiman it brought in only 10,000 
tümäns, and the office of harbourmaster, to whom belonged the super- 
vision of the machinery for collecting the tariffs, was finally leased out 
in 1674 for the relatively small sum of 2,700 tümäns.2 On the Persian 
Gulf there were three large ports: Bandar ‘Abbas, Bandar Rig, and 
Bandar Kangün, each with its own independent customs house. On the 
inland frontiers and also on the Caspian Sea the customs were very 
irregularly organised. It is worth mentioning, however, that not all 
foreign merchants were taxed at the same rate. The British, the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch and the French all paid at different rates, and all were 
entitled to specific tariff concessions. 

Among the tamghä taxes abrogated by Tahmäsp in 1565 were the 
revenues from the mints. We must note that these revenues were of 
various kinds. Anyone who on his own initiative struck coin out of 
precious metal, or had foreign currency, also of precious metal, re- 
minted ~ a practice that became mandatory in the 17th century — had 
to pay a fee to cover expenses. We know, however, from the later 
Safavid period that in addition the royal treasury claimed the difference 
between the real and the nominal value of every coin struck. W. Hinz 
and H. Horst argue convincingly that the mint tamghä was presum- 
ably this mintage deduction, averaging 2%, rather than the fees for 
minting.? At all events Tahmasp's abrogation of the tamgha did not 
result in the revenues (vzjibi) from this mintage being renounced for 
ever, for, as has been already pointed out, in the 17th century this tax 
appears as one of the most lucrative sources of revenue for the royal 
treasury, and in the first half of the 18th century the rate of mintage 
rose to over 15%.4 When discussing the monetary system we will 
return to this question. Now we turn to the last significant group of 
tamghä taxes: taxes on crafts. 

In the reign of the Jalayirids, and presumably under the Timurids as 
well, the taxation of crafts was operated within the framework of the 
existent sales taxes, on the principle that it was not the manufacture but 
the sale of a product that made it liable to taxation. Relevant, too, is the 
circumstance that in the tax codes the sales tax was not computed at a 


1 Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulñk, p. 181. 2 Ibid. Kaempfer, p. 93. 
3 Hinz, "Steuerinschriften", p. 766, and “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 188. Horst, 
“Zwei Erlasse", p. 306. * Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Muluk, pp. 130ff. 
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flat rate for a whole city, but specified for individual professions, 
artisan guilds (asnäf) and shops. From the models provided by an 
assessment book of the year 764/1363 for the city of Tabriz we learn 
that a sales tax was presented for close on forty professional groups and 
guilds, which proves that this tax was clearly conceived as a means of 
taxing industrial production.! In the Qdaniin of Uzun Hasan Aq Quy- 
ünlü, about a hundred years later, we detect the beginnings of the 
attempt to tax industrial production itself, irrespective of the amount 
for which the product was sóld. Obviously in the period before the 
compilation of the Gänn of Uzun Hasan, the practice had become 
established of taxing weavers at a specified monthly or yearly rate for 
their looms. The Qarz prescribed the tax on individual professions in 
various regions. This might be a tax on shops or workshops, as in the 
case of tradesmen, or it might be a straightforward tax on industry, as 
in the case of the bakers and cooks in the eastern Anatolian city of 
Kharpüt.2 As a rule these taxes seem to have béen payable in cash, but 
sometimes the rates referred to payment in kind. It is obvious that in 
the late 15th century and thereafter these taxes on industry were re- 
garded as an extension of the previous system of taxing industry ac- 
cording to turn-over, for they were always conceived as tamgha levies. 

The turning point in the development of some of the taxes, which 
we have placed at the beginning of the 17th century, can be perceived 
in the sphere of industry as early as the reign of Tahmasp in the second 
half of the 16th century. The historical development of the tax on crafts 
had followed a different course from region to region. In contrast to 
this tax as operated by the Aq Quyünlü and certainly as operated 
during the early decades of Safavid rule is the system which compre- 
hensively taxed those engaged in industry. This system we find operat- 
ing in the later period of Tahmasp's reign. Because it embraced all 
urban manufacturers and subjected them to fixed levies, it was a much 
more efficient fiscal instrument than the codified usages of the Oanin-1 
Hasan Padishah. In the often quoted administrative manual, Tazkirat 
al-mulik, this taxation system is vividly presented. In accordance with 
the guidelines set down by the divan, a high city official, the kaläntar 
(in several respects not unlike a European mayor, cf. above), assisted 


1 Hinz, Resala-ye Falakiyyä, pp. 177-83. 

2 Barkan, “Osmanlı devrinde”, p. 194. For the taxation of brothels (bait a/-lutf) and gambling, 
see Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 188, and Resa/a-ye Falakiyyä, p. 129; Minorsky, 
Tadbkirat al-Mulük, pp. 139, 182. 
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by another dignitary, the naqib (probably the most distinguished of the 
sayyids, i.e. descendants of the Prophet, in the city, cf. above), decided 
on the total extent of the taxes on industry due in their city. These 
taxes, known in Tahmasp's time as zal-i mubtarifa, were now called the 
bunicha. Then the kalantar summoned the heads of the districts (Aad- 
khuda) and the elders of the guilds (rishsafidan-i asnaf) in order to 
apportion, in their presence, the bunicha-quotas to the individual 
“guilds” and other institutions. The aldermen now became responsible 
for the collection of the amounts apportioned. The bunicha payment 
was obligatory on all craftsmen, bazaar merchants, sellers at the rope 
market, cattle market, and other markets, on all bakeries, eating- 
houses, inns and baths (in so far as these were not crown properties and 
thus leased by the royal treasury, as, for example, in Isfahan), and at 
times on such notorious services as taverns and brothels.! In the crown 
provinces the revenues from the bunicha, like all other levies, naturally 
flowed into the royal treasury, and in the other provinces they formed 
part of the regalia, so that in every case it was the sovereign who 
profited directly from the bunicha.? Special value was attached to the tax 
on the production of silk and cotton. According to Chardin the ruler 
received a sum equivalent to one-third of the product, quite apart from 
the fact that the export of silk was one of the most important royal 
prerogatives. The flat rate assessment of the bunicha was of advantage 
to the public treasury in yet another respect. If a particular producer was 
exempted from bunicha levies, this in no way diminished the revenue 
from taxes, for the cost was shared out by the other members of the 
guild.? 

Following Hinz's argument, we may regard the receipts from cer- 
tain urban manufactures as a latent tax on industry. The fees levied, for 
example, by the city tanneries when someone brought a goatskin or 
sheepskin to have it tanned, or, as the case might be, took away the 
finished leather, were somewhat higher than the cost of running the 
industry. The surplus was claimed by the public treasury.* Certainly 
this did not apply in every case, nor to all manufactures. It also covered 
the processing of certain raw materials claimed as dues by fiscal 


1 Kaempfer, p. 94. On the bunicha, see Tagbkirat al-Muluk, pp. 81, 83; Hinz, "Steuerin- 
schriften", p. 764. 

2 Kaempfer, /oc. cit. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Muluk, p. 180. Du Mans, p. 33. 

* Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulük, p. 85. 

4 Hinz, "Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 196, following Barkan, “Osmanlı devrinde”, 
pp. 185, 194. 
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fiscal officials. One recalls, for example, the dues payable on slaughter- 
ing an animal. Moreover, the products of these urban manufacturers 
were frequently the object of a fiscal device which, under the name of 
farh, had been widespread since the Mongol period. The populace was 
compelled to sell certain raw materials to the fiscal office (explicitly, to 
the manufacturer) at an artificially low price, or, alternatively, to buy 
certain products from the fiscal office at an inflated price.! As with 
many other devices this one gave the tax officials ample scope for 
malpractice, as an inscription dated 981/1573 records concerning the 
compulsory sale of the products of the soap works at Nairiz.? 

We now move on from the discussion of all those levies which were 
regarded up to the 16th century as tamghä, and which to some extent 
underwent special development during the 17th century. That does not 
mean that we have abandoned the sphere of regular taxation. To this 
sphere certainly belonged the jizya, the Quranic poll tax on non- 
Muslims. This tax affected Jews and Christians, both native and foreign 
(including Europeans). The principle underlying the jizya was funda- 
mentally that every adult male dhimmi had to pay a specified annual 
sum. As with all the other taxes, the rate of the jizya varied from place 
to place and from time to time. In the middle of the 17th century, for 
example, Armenians and Jews liable to the jizya had to pay annually 
the equivalent of one misqa/ of gold (i.e. 4.69 gm). Du Mans, to whom 
we are indebted for this information, tells us also that this tax was 
called either kharaj or jizya, an interesting indication of how little 
awareness there was in the 17th century of the original character of the 
canonical taxes. We learn from a document of Sulaimän from the year 
1094/1683 that the Quranic poll tax for Armenians in Julfa, south of 
Isfahan, was calculated at a flat rate and apportioned to the male 
members of the Armenian community by the kalantar of the 
Armenians of Julfä in collaboration with the kadkhudas (heads of the 
districts, elders).4 This procedure was very much in line with what we 
have already observed concerning the apportionment of the flat rate 
bunicha tax. At that time the yield from the jizya for Julfa had reached 
the figure of 580 tümàns. In ‘Abbäs Ps time it had yielded only 180 
tümäns, which may indicate that the Armenians of Julfa in those days 


1 Petrushevsky, Kishavarzi tt, 289. Busse, Untersuchungen, document no. 5. Aubin, Note prélimi- 
naire, pp. 17ff. Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, p. 102. Hinz, ""Steuerinschriften", p. 754. 

2 Ahmad Iqtidari, ‘‘Farmani az Shah Tahmäsp-i Safavi", FIZ xu (1343), 319-22. 

3 Du Mans, p. 46. 4 Busse, Untersuchungen, document no. 20. 
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had been taxed at a specially low rate, in order to encourage their 
settlement there. Under ‘Abbas I's successor Safi (1038—52/1629-42) 
income from the jizya had already risen to 260 tümäns. During the 
second half of the 17th century the income from the jizya raised in 
Julfa flowed into the purse of the queen mother.! From the document 
mentioned above we learn that at this time the jizya contribution of 
one of the richest Armenian merchants and his five sons added up to no 
less than 35 tümans. 

Over and above the jizya, the dhimmis were bound to pay other 
taxes as well. In the Qanu#n of Uzun Hasan enhanced rates for certain 
taxes are indicated as applying to Christians, and we know that in the 
16th century considerably higher tax rates were imposed upon Chris- 
tian merchants and manufacturers than upon their Muslim colleagues, 
a fact already mentioned above. Since the time of ‘Abbas I a great 
Armenian colony had existed in Julfa. The above mentioned reduction 
in taxes which ‘Abbas granted the Armenians of this town did not 
continue to operate for long after his death. In the later 17th century 
the Christians of Julfa were particularly hard hit by tax impositions and 
other repressive measures. An additional burden upon the Armenian 
artisans of Julfa was that they were called upon much more frequently 
than were others to provide unpaid corvée labour. More will be said 
about this in the context of special impositions. 

À special group of foreigners were the Indians, who had flocked to 
Iran in the 17th century. These, as we have observed, applied them- 
selves to monetary business and usury. À specially assessed poll tax was 
imposed upon them, and was known as sarana-yi Hanzd.? 

Besides the jizya, there was yet another form of poll tax which must 
not be confused in any way with the canonical tax on non-Muslims: the 
universal poll tax on Muslims. Let us recall once again the concept 
qubchür as it had been understood in the time of the Tl-Khàns. One of 
these qubchür taxes had been a levy to which every subject was uncon- 
ditionally liable. It was thus a poll tax on all Muslims, in strict contra- 
vention of the Shari‘a. In spite of changes in the meaning of the term 
qubchür, and its ultimate disappearance in the post-Mongol period, 
this tax continued in other forms, in such forms, indeed, that it could 
be listed officially amongst the extraordinary taxes, although exacted 


! Chardin vin, 114. Busse, Untersuchungen, p. 139. Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", 
p. 182. Kaempfer, p. 68. 2 Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Muluk, p. 76. 
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with all the regularity of a regular tax. Under the Jalayirids this levy 
became known as sardna ot sar-shumara, and in many districts the cus- 
tom grew up of imposing a khdna-shumara on a whole household in- 
stead of levying a poll tax in the true sense. In the Oarän of Uzun 
Hasan we come across this “‘hearth-tax” (Hinz) in the context of extra- 
ordinary taxes.! It was still being exacted under the Safavids. 

The same sort of thing happened in respect of the host of taxes in the 
form of "administrative dues”. These too did not pass without reserva- 
tion as regular taxes, and yet de facto were exacted on a regular basis and 
frequently formed an official component of regular levies, as was dem- 
onstrated above regarding the composition of the tamghä on wine. 
Such dues undoubtedly constituted an essential element in the compre- 
hensive concept of vujühät to which we referred earlier. They were 
designated ikbrajat (literally “expenses”, signifying reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in the course of taxing and administering), rusém or 
hugig (more or less "dues", to those in whose favour they were 
granted). A distinction was drawn between mugarrari dues, which were 
regular exactions, and Abarityyat, which were ad hoc extraordinary 
dues.? It was undoubtedly true of many dues that their true application 
did not coincide with the purpose indicated by their title. This was 
especially obvious with those which were of long standing. For exam- 
ple, in Uzun Hasan's time and later, in certain districts of eastern 
Anatolia a rasm-i timurjak was raised, a “Timur due", when the con- 
queror had been dead and buried for fifty years. It is clear that in such a 
case an originally extraordinary imposition had become a regular tax.? 

Obviously the contrary could also occur: the due reached the actual 
nominee. This probably happened all the time if the recipient were 
someone in a high position. Thus the rasm-i ndyib of Hasan's Qanzn 
most certainly found its way to the crown’s deputy. Equally the rasm 
al-vizära, known in the time of the Jalayirids, went to the vizier, whose 
upkeep at the end of the Safavid period was provided for almost 
entirely out of dues;^ and the rasm a/-sadara was instituted for the 
benefit of the sadr. This latter tax had been in operation since the 15th 
century, and under the Safavids the suyürghals, too, were liable to it, as 
was mentioned in another context. A characteristic of many dues was 


! Petrushevsky, Kisbavarzi 1, 278, quoting Nakhchivani, Dastär al-katib. Hinz, “Das Steuer- 
wesen Ostanatoliens", p. 182. ? Petrushevsky, in CHI v, 534. 

3 Barkan, “Osmanl: devrinde”, p. 104. 4 Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Muläk, p. 86 (S 86). 

5 Ibid. (8 87). Busse, Untersuchungen, documents nos. 3, 4. Hinz, Resa/a-ye Falakiyyä, pp. 43, 48. 
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their persistence, often throughout several centuries: once such a per- 
quisite was introduced, the recipient could hardly bring himself to 
renounce the income it brought. Thus the due for the governor of the 
city or the district (shthna, becoming daragha under the Timurids) was 
exacted under all the dynasties with which we are concerned as rasm-i 
shibnagi, darighagana (under the Timurids) or rasm-i darigha.' 

Another distinction may have lain in whether the due had been 
imposed for some higher official in the general administration (e.g. 
nayib, sadr, vizier) or for an official who was actively engaged in the 
collection of one or more taxes. In the latter case the dues — at least at 
the time of their introduction — possessed the character of extraordi- 
nary taxes, as in the case of reimbursement fees for tax officials in 
general (rusum-i ‘ummal, baqq al-tabsil) or dues destined for the assessor 
of taxes (though not to be confused with the aforementioned taqabbu- 
lat). This had originally been the case with the rasm-i bavvabi and 
rasm-i kuttäb, which we mentioned along with the city gate customs, 
although by the time of Uzun Hasan they had already taken on the 
character of regular fiscal revenues. The same was true of the road 
customs dues (rahdari), which had originally maintained the highway 
guards but in the course of time became a component of regular state 
revenue or of the ruler's income. 

Many dues had been conceived as supplementary levies, in the sense 
that their rate was computed as a percentage of other taxes. There were 
other dues, however, which had fixed rates. 

À complete enumeration of all dues and a detailed exposition of their 
significance and development would go far beyond the framework of 
this present study. We must be content, therefore, with the foregoing 
reflections, and may sum up by stressing the fact that many of these 
impositions, although not by any means all of them, revealed a ten- 
dency to take on the character of regular state revenues, a tendency 
which expressed itself in the increasing alienation of the imposition 
from its original purpose as well as in the transition from "secondary 
rates", i.e. rates calculated as percentages of other taxes, to primary, 
fixed rates. 

Another group of special impositions, fundamentally having some- 
thing in common with the dues of which we have been speaking, 


! Busse, Untersuchungen, pp. 108, 111 (rasm-i darughagi). Roemer, Staatsschreiben, p. 166. Barkan, 
“Osmanlı devrinde”, p. 105 (resmi sabnegi). Hinz, “Steuerinschriften”, p. 754. 
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comprised those levies imposed, originally at least, on particular occa- 
sions during the year. In this sphere, too, the tendency of extraordinary 
impositions to become regular taxes can be detected. We discover, for 
example, a feast-day levy and a wedding levy listed in the Odnan of 
Uzun Hasan under the category of extraordinary impositions. It is 
quite clear, especially of the wedding levy, that these taxes, when first 
introduced, must have fallen due on the occasion of the particular 
event. The Gang, however, indicates that the term when both of these 
taxes fall due is the beginning of spring, which can only mean that 
these extraordinary impositions had become disguised as regular taxes 
on the population. ! 

The yield from genuine regular taxation — often described as as/-i 
mal-u-jihat or, in respect of non-Muslims, as as/-i jizya — was augmented 
by surcharges in the form of specific percentages of the amounts 
yielded by the as/. These additions to regular taxes were known as 
tafavut (literally “the difference"). In Mongol times the word used had 
been far‘. The documents usually speak of tafavut-i mal-u-jihat and of 
tafavut-i jizya. The original purpose of the tafavut may have been to 
offset a putative increase in production without having to revise the 
fixed tax rates, an operation which would have involved considerable 
administrative expense. In fact, however, the tafavut levies were little 
other than an easily contrived means of increasing the principal taxes. 
They had been exacted even in Mongol times and can be traced down 
to the late Safavid period.? 

One special category of extraordinary taxes consisted of obligations 
which were not discharged directly through payment in cash or in 
kind. Here, too, the usage observed was essentially Il-Khanid in origin. 
First to be mentioned in this connexion are those services which peas- 
ants had to give to travelling officials, whom they had to accommodate 
along with their entire retinue. This service was called gunalgha. They 
were required also to provide for these people and their animals. In 
respect of persons, the obligation was called ‘a/afa and, in respect of 
animals, ‘#/4fa. The word ulagh denoted the duty of peasants to provide 
such officials and their retinues with mounts; while #4» denoted the 
obligatory service of providing local guides. The manner and form of 
exacting these services, even under the later Safavids, was very much in 


1 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 182. 
2 Petrushevsky, Kisbavargi 11, 264, and “K istorii instituta 'soyurgala'", p. 239. See also 
Papazian, Persidskie Dokumenty, e.g. 11, no. 28. 
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line with Il-Khanid usage.! The documents show that from the Mongol 
period until the end of the Safavid period other services were required 
which were known by the names bigar and shikar. The latter term probably 
applied to unpaid service at the hunt, including possibly the supply of 
beaters. Bigar denoted corvée services of all kinds, principally that of 
supplying agricultural labour. The number of days of such service pre- 
scribed for peasants could not at any time have been so very great. In 
Uzun Hasan’s time, for example, only from one to three days a year were 
required, and exemption could be bought by payment of a moderate cash 
sum.? 

The urban craftsmen, however, especially in the Safavid period, 
were subject to a much more exacting type of bigar. They were called 
out to wotk chiefly on the large building projects of the shah. In this 
way it was possible for the ruler to execute large-scale plans without 
drawing too drastically on the treasury — one is put in mind of the 
architectural embellishment of the capital Isfahan by ‘Abbas I and his 
successors. The organisation of such a comprehensive system of labour 
services was handled by precisely the same methods as the bunicha, the 
tax on industry: the kaläntars decided on the quota of men required, 
and passed this on through the “guild” elders to the craftsmen in the 
guilds (asnaf). The Armenians of Julfa, called upon frequently on 
account of their manual skills to perform such unpaid work, presum- 
ably were not organised in guilds according to profession. The Arme- 
nian kalantar of Julfa, in collaboration with the kadkhudas (heads of 
the separate residential districts), apportioned the work to the inhabi- 
tants of a city quarter who practised the particular craft.? 

Finally, important revenues of the public treasury included every 
conceivable form of “gift”, squeezed out of the people at every possi- 
ble opportunity. There was scarcely a European traveller who was not 
moved to report in astonishing detail the unlimited appetite of Iranian 
rulers for an enormous range of valuable “gifts”? from the provinces 
and from individuals, as well as their confiscation of property. In this, 
too, we see the persistence of Il-Khanid institutions and customs.* 

! Busse, Untersuchungen, pp. 105 ff. Minorsky, “A Soyürghäl of Qasim b. Jahangir", p. 948. 
Petrushevsky, Kisbavarzi 11, 294—300. 

2 Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens", p. 182. For bigär, see Petrushevsky, Kisbavarzi n, 
Se Chardin v, 404. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulük, pp. 20, 181. Busse, Untersuchungen, document 
no. 20. 


4 Kaempfer, p. 93. Chardin 111, 230, and v, 430. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Muläk, p. 179. Petru- 
shevsky, in CHI v, 535, quoting Rashid al-Din. 
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The following observations are meant to provide a rough sketch of 
the administrative background to the tax system. During the period of 
our review, we can detect in general a far reaching continuity in state 
fiscal institutions. It must first be stated, however, that the division of 
the administration into two components under ‘Abbas I and his succes- 
sors brought about certain changes in this sphere also. 

Together with the state chancellery the central finance administra- 
tion formed the Grand Divan (divan-i a‘/a), at the head of which stood 
the Grand Vizier. This linking of finance chamber and chancellery 
dates back, possibly, to Nizam al-Mulk, the celebrated statesman of the 
time of the Great Saljüqs. One of its consequences was that the Grand 
Vizier was ultimately responsible for the financial affairs of the state. 
Nonetheless, the real head of the finance chamber was the mustaufi 
al-mamälik. Since the time of ‘Abbas I his counterpart had been the 
mustaufi-yi khassa, who was responsible for the financial affairs of the 
crown estates.! At all events this sharing did not of necessity bring 
with it — at least not until the last decades of the 17th century — a 
twofold structure in all of the lower sections of the finance chamber. 

Even in the time of the Tl-Khàns the mustaufi al-mamalik was 
assisted at the head of the finance chamber by two more high officials, 
although both were of lesser rank: the mushrif al-mamalik and the nazir 
al-mamalik. Obviously, in directing the financial administration the 
primary function of this trio was to exercise mutual control. The same 
trio was to be found in all provincial and regional finance chambers 
also. All regional mustaufis were subject to the mustauf1 al-mamalik, 
and, correspondingly, the mushrifs and näzirs were ultimately subject 
to the mushrif al-mamälik and näzir al-mamalik respectively. In the 
Safavid sazir-i daftarkhana-yi humayun-i a‘ la we can recognise the older 
näzir al-mamalik; and the mushrif al-mamälik was presumably the 
prototype of the Safavid darigha-yi daftarkhana.? 

The foundation of the tax system was the ganun, the “book of 
levies’’. In this book were set down the rates of all taxes that had to be 
paid, based upon the data in what amounted to an archive and was 
comparable to a land register office. According to this book, the taxes 
should have been at the same level from year to year, but, as we have 


t Hinz, “Das Rechnungswesen", p. 22. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulük, pp. 25, 45. Rôhrborn, 
Provinzen und Zentralgewalt, pp. 122ff. 

2 Hinz, “Das Rechnungswesen", p. 23. Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Muluk, p. 71. Busse, “Persische 
Diplomatik im Überblick," p. 240. 
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seen, this was not so in practice. For this reason, the qànün had to be 
revised from time to time. In the later Safavid period the book of 
exactions, under the title dastar al-‘amal, was placed within the depart- 
ment of the ;zbib-:aujih (see below).! 

In order to clarify the administrative procedures surrounding the 
actual collection of taxes we have to discuss two more concepts: tax 
farming and tax cheque (barät). The raising of the various taxes in 
separate districts and regions was leased out, always under contract, to 
private persons or officials in the form of concessions which varied in 
range. On making application for such a concession, the applicant had 
to produce evidence of the state of his own property, for, if the applica- 
tion were granted, the lessee assigned his own property as surety for 
the sum to be raised. As the owners of tiyüls or suyürghals, as de- 
scribed above, always possessed the right to collect taxes, contracts had 
to be made with them also. But they did not have to provide any 
special evidence of their own financial standing, because in most cases 
they enjoyed an exemption from tax (mu'afi) and so the public 
treasury had no claims upon them. Hence their contracts were different 
from those of the other tax-lessees, and were given the special name 
taslim-näma.? In all cases tax-cheques (barat) were issued to the tax 
farmers (musta! jir, mutasarrif) by the central financial administration 
and made out on the basis of the terms and rates contained in the 
qànün. The recipient had to cash these sums right away and at the end 
of the tax year balance his account, in accordance with the terms of his 
contract, whereupon he was discharged by the financial authorities. As 
we have seen, the barat system also served to remunerate or reward 
officials. This was done by giving them tax cheques to the value of 
their salaries, drawn on a particular city or district where they could 
raise the fixed sums themselves or through an intermediary. 

These procedures were put on record in two books of the finance 
chamber. Assigned tax cheques were entered in the daftar-i taujih under 
the control of the sahib-taujih.3 In another book, the daftar-i avārija, 
appeared the current state of the tax fund for the whole territory, 
arranged by cities and provinces; and all financial transactions, includ- 
ing the making out of tax cheques, had to be noted in this book, which 
was kept by the avarija-nivis. In the 17th century the book was sub- 


| Hinz, "Das Rechnungswesen", p. 134. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulik, pp. 143ff. 
2 Hinz, “Das Rechnungswesen", pp. 19ff. 3 Ibid., p. 123. Tadbkirat al-Mulik, p. 76 (S 66). 
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divided according to the four traditional administrative regions — 
Azarbäïjän and Shirvän, ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam, Kirmän and Khurasan — and 
each district was under its own avärija-nivis.! Before making out a 
barat on the tax income of any city or province, the subordinate officer 
of the sahib-taujih had, therefore, always to consult the daftar-i avarija 
in order to make sure that he was not issuing an "uncovered" cheque 
in the event of the tax capacity of the region being exhausted. In the 
Safavid period all levies which, as regalia, flowed into the crown 
treasury, although not falling within the competence of the administra- 
tion of the royal estates, were withdrawn from the “balance-sheet’’ of 
the avarija books and, from the first half of the 17th century, recorded 
in a special department headed by the ¢abita-nivis.2 

In the Mongol period the custom had already become well esta- 
blished of taking the solar year as the fiscal unit of time. This year was 
based on the calculations of Nasir al-Din Tüsi. Since the time of the 
Timurids these solar years, reckoned from the beginning of spring, 
were given the year names from the Turco-Mongol twelve animal 
cycle. This manner of reckoning time — in comparison with reckoning 
in lunar years — simplified book-keeping and balancing, and eased the 
lot of the tax-payer, who otherwise — as still happened in the time of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate — would have been taxed 33 times in the course 
of 32 harvests.? 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MONETARY SYSTEM 


In Iran during the period under our review there existed throughout a 
two-tier, parallel currency, based upon gold and upon silver. Most 
coins were minted in silver, but there was always gold coinage too, 
even if seldom issued. Iranian coins in precious metal were always of a 
very high standard. Under Ghazan Khan the fineness of silver coins 
was 976/1000, and in later centuries the standard rose even higher. 
From the 14th until the 18th century the coin chiefly to be found in 
currency was silver coin. This circumstance, like several other phe- 
nomena in economic life, is to be connected with the reforms of the 
Tl-Khan Ghazan. During his reign (694-703/1295-1304) a new unit of 


! Hinz, “Das Rechnungswesen", pp. 120ff. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Muluk, pp. 77ff., 174ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 76, 105ff. 

3 Hinz, “Das Rechnungswesen", p. 5. See further O. Turan, Oniki hayvanlı Türk takvimi (Dil ve 
Tarih Cografya Fakültesi Yayinlarindan. Tarih serisi, 3. Istanbul, 1941). 
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currency was introduced: the silver dinar, called the dinar-i rayij. One 
dinàr-i rayij (silver) was equal to six dirhams. According to a statement 
of Rashid al-Din, in the time of Ghazan Khan the dinàr-i räyij weighed 
; misqal (at that time 4.3 gm). The dinàr thus weighed 12.9 gm. There 
were also dirham coins (2.15 gm) and coins valued at half a dirham — 
all in silver.! The unit of reckoning was the tümän (from the Mongol 
tiimen, 1.€. 10,000), the equivalent of 10,000 dinars. Until the end of the 
18th century the silver tümàán was never struck, so that in the period 
with which we are concerned there never were any silver tümàn coins. 
In his currency reform Ghazan Khän had taken as his model the 
“Chinese tümàán", which consisted of 10,000 balish each of six dinärs.2 

At all events, this standardisation under Ghazan Khän broke with 
Islamic tradition, which set the dinär as the unit of gold currency over 
against the dirham as the unit of silver currency. In Iran, from the 
Mongol period until its final disappearance, the dirham was regarded 
as a standardised subdivision of the (silver) dinar, and this in turn 
remained the basis of reckoning for the whole monetary system of Iran 
throughout succeeding centuries, even though at a later stage it was no 
longer minted and other monetary denominations became common. In 
what follows the most important coins with their different names and 
their dinär value will be presented, the gold value of the dinàr and the 
tüman at different periods indicated, and some idea given, conse- 
quently, of the value of Iranian money in the course of the centuries 
with which we are dealing. 

That it had been one of the intentions of Ghazan's reform to adopt 
the term dinar primarily as a designation for the unit of silver currency 
can be seen from the fact that none of the gold coins of Ghazan Khàn 
was named dinär (or named as fractions of a dinär or as a dirham, 
being a fixed fraction of a dinar). This was so in spite of the fact that 
Ghazan's one misqäl gold coin corresponded by weight to one-third of 
a dinar or two dirhams. For a gold coin weighing one dirham (4 
misqäl, say 2.15gm) one used, obviously quite deliberately, the term 
nim-misqal. 

Ghazan Khän’s standard for the dinär-i rayij of three misqal (12.9 
gm) could obviously be maintained only for a few years. By the time 


1 Rabino, Coins, Medals and Seals, p. 4. Smith, “The Silver Currency", pp. 18ff. For a discussion 
whether dindr-i rāyij or dinär-i rabib is preferable, see Herrmann and Doerfer, "Ein persisch- 
mongolischer Erlass", p. 17, n.6o. 

2 Barthold, “Die persische Inschrift", pp. 25 1ff. Schroetter, pp. 697ff. 
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of the Tl-Khàn Abū Saïd (717-36/1317-35) the silver dinär weighed 
only 8.4 gm; but the original dinär-i rayij continued to be used as a unit 
of account. 

In the period following the collapse of the Il-Khanid empire, namely 
in the second half of the 14th century, various monetary systems grew 
up in Iran. True to the Il-Khanid tradition, however, all of these were 
based upon the silver dinar, subdivided into dirhams. Whereas a dinar, 
divided into six dirhams following the tradition of Ghäzän’s dinär-i 
rayij, was still minted in Tabriz, we find in Baghdad, the capital of the 
Jalayirids, a dinar divided into 12 dirhams, and another, called the 
dinar-t mursal, divided into 10 dirhams.! 

In Nishäpür in the province of Khuràsan under Togha Temür 
(d. 754/1353) a silver dinar weighing 4.21 gm and divided into 4 dirhams 
(at 1.05 gm) was minted. It was known also as a khuräsänï or a dinar-i 
khurasani. However, in Khuräsän the dinar-i rayij at that time was still in 
use for account purposes.? Another currency based on a silver dinar was 
to be found in Transoxiana: in the ulus of Chaghatai anonymous silver 
coins had been minted since the late 13th century. From the time of the 
reign of Kebek Khan (718—26/1318—26), however, these were struck 
with the name of a ruler, so that thereafter these coins were known as 
kapaki money. One silver kapaki dinar weighed approximately 8 gm and 
was divided into 6 dirhams at from 1.3 to 1.4 gm.3 

After 792/1390 Timir had a new silver coin struck throughout the 
territories of Iran. At first it was introduced obviously only into Trans- 
oxiana and Khurasan. This was the tanga-yi nuqra ot silver tanga, a word 
which seems to be of Indian origin. Originally it denoted a unit of 
weight and was applied first to a coin probably under Mahmid of 
Ghazna. From the reign of Sultan Shams al-Din Iltutmish (607—33/ 
1211—36) a silver tanga (tanga-yi nuqra) weighing 10.76 gm was being 
minted in Delhi. Timür's tanga-yi nuqra followed this standard and 
weighed exactly half the tanga of Delhi, i.e. 5.38 gm. It was divided into 
four dirhams. Presumably Timür's tanga soon ousted the above-men- 
tioned lighter (dinar-i) khurásani of four dirhams, for in the period 
around 844/1440 there is no further mention of the khuräsäni currency. 


1 Rabino, “Coins of the Jala ir”, pp. 103ff. Hinz, “Ein orientalisches Handelsunternehmen", 
p. 327, and Resald-ye Falakiyyä, p. 14. 

2 Ibid. Schroetter, p. 141. Smith, “The Silver Currency”, p. 19. Herrmann and Doerfer, “Ein 
persisch-mongolischer Erlass”, pp. 16-19. 

3 Schroetter, pp. 141, 147. Hinz, “Steuerinschriften’’, p. 762, following the Shams al-siyag of 
‘Ali Shirazi, MS Ayasofya 3986. On the kapaki dinar, see further Barthold, U/ugh Beg, p. 8. 
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Under Shäh Rukh the weight of this silver tanga was reduced to 4.72 
gm, which in his day was the weight of one misqäl. In a very large part 
of the teritory under his rule, during the early decades of the 9th/15th 
century, the coin assumed the name shabrukhi. Moreover, this Timurid 
tanga at one misqäl was minted also in gold, although very rarely, and 
was called /anga-yi tilla. In later times it became the Glo the current 
gold coinage of the Uzbek khans of Bukhara, Khiva, and Khoqand.! 

Even so, in the Timurid period various dinar currencies persisted. 
There is evidence from 844/1440 of the existence of the following: in 
Transoxiana there was the kapaki dinar at about 8 gm of silver. In 
western Iran there were as many as three different dinar currencies, the 
relationship of which to the kapaki dinar is known: the Baghdad or 
Shiraz dinar, the dinar-i ‘Iraqi, and the Tabriz dinar. The dinär-i “Iraqi 
seems traceable directly to the earlier Tabriz dinàr-i rayij, whereas the 
dinar-i Tabrizi of the 15th century must have appeared for the first 
time in Timurid times. At that time the relation between the four silver 
currencies was as follows: one kapaki dinar was equivalent to three 
Baghdad (or Shiraz) dinars, to six ‘Iraqi dinars and to nine Tabrizi 
dinars. Thus we arrive at the following average weights for the various 
dinars: Baghdad or Shiraz dinar = ca. 2.7 gm; dinar-i ‘Iraqi = ca. 1.35 
gm; dinär-i Tabrizi = ca. 0.9 gm.? 

There is one piece of information, likewise applicable to the period 
around 1440, that startles us: two kapaki dinars are supposed to have 
been equivalent to one tanga.? At first sight this would seem to con- 
tradict our affirmation that under Shah Rukh a tanga of 4.72 gm had 
been minted. It is possible that meanwhile, at least in eastern Iran and 
Transoxiana, the name we have already mentioned, shahrukhi, had 
become so popular for these smaller coins that the name tanga could be 
used for another species of coin. A similar process can be observed 
happening in the time of the Aq Quyünlü in eastern Anatolia, where 
the terms tanga and shahrukhi likewise denoted two different species of 
coin.^ In the kingdom of Lar also there existed at a later date a 
monetary unit called a tanga, but this did not prevent a larger coin, the 
lari, also being described as a tanga (cf. below). 

In the second half of the 15th century the dinar currency of Iran 
suffered an incredibly rapid decline. According to Hinz, in 1440 one 


! Schroetter, pp. 680, 694. On the shahrukhi, see TMEN n, 555. 
2 Hinz, in Oriens x (1957), 369. 3 Ibid., and “Steuerinschriften’’, p. 762. 
* Barkan, “Osmanlı devrinde”, pp. root, 187. 
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tum4n-1 ‘Iraqi, i.e. 10,000 dinars, was still worth on the gold standard 
3,250 German Gold Marks at pre-war standard (cf. below). Twelve 
years later the taman-i ‘Iraqi had sunk to 1,200 Gold Marks. Under the 
Safavids the only currencies known were the ‘Iraqi and Tabriz dinars, 
and we may assume that the distinction between these soon became 
purely formal, both currencies becoming equal in value. We may, 
therefore, equate the tümàn of 916/1510, that is of the reign of Isma‘ll 
I, with the tümàn-i ‘Iraqi of 1440 and 1452: it was worth only 270 Gold 
Marks. 

There is little information available on currency conditions under 
the Türkmen dynasties of the Qara Quyünlü and Aq Quyünlü. In the 
time of Qarä Yüsuf, and presumably under all the other Qarä Quyünlü 
rulers, the legal tender was the silver dinär, at least in the form of the 
Tabriz dinar and the ‘Iraqi dinar. There are reports, however, which 
mention sums in tümans. Besides these there were silver tangas weigh- 
ing 5 gm or 5.2 gm, and coins of Shäh Rukh and other Timurids were 
current also. What knowledge we have of the currency system in the 
Aq Quyünlü state, at least in its territories in eastern Anatolia, comes 
from the records kept in these territories under the reign of the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I; and it is to these records, too, that we are 
indebted for our knowledge of Uzun Hasan’s Oänän (cf. above). There 
we find the following data: one agcha-yi ‘Usmani (the Ottoman asper, 
the gold value of which at the time was calculated by Hinz to be 0.20 
Gold Marks or 2.4d.) under the Aq Quyünlü corresponded to three so- 
called garaja-aqchas, also known as dirhams. One tanga is equated to 
two Ottoman aqchas, one shahragi (clearly a corruption of shahrukhi) 
to six Ottoman aqchas From this we may deduce: 

1 tanga = 6 qaraja-aqcha 

1 shahrüqi = 3 tangas = 18 qaraja-aqchas 
From this comparison we learn that one “shährüqr” had a gold value 
of 1.2 Gold Marks, which, at the end of the 15th century, was com- 
pletely in line with the gold value of the shahrukhi standardised at 4.72 
gm under Shah Rukh. In the second half of the 15th century the tanga 
of the Aq Quyünlü period, of which we have just spoken, was worth 
only one-third of the shahrukhi. This tanga was probably restricted to 
only a few provinces. Also in circulation was a silver coin with a 


! Hinz, “‘Steuerinschriften”, p. 762, quoting Chardin mt, 156. 
2 Barkan, “Osmanlı devrinde”, p. 187. Schroetter, p. 181. On the aqcha, see Schaendlinger, 
pp. 5 7ff. 
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standard weight of 4.6 gm (or 5.2 gm if we follow H.L. Rabino); and 
this coin, too, was called a tanga. In addition there were coins of half 
this weight, and even quarters and eighths of this unit. This tanga must 
have been the counterpart of the "shahrüq?" we know existed in 
eastern Anatolia.! Under the Aq Quyünlü, alongside a possibly 
multiple tanga currency, there was also in circulation the dinar cur- 
rency, principally the dinàr-i Tabrizi. 

À further brief note on the gold coins of the Türkmen dynasties: we 
know of a gold coin of Jahän Shah Qarà Quyünlü, weighing some 3.9 
gm; the Aq Quyünlü minted a gold coin weighing one misqal-i sbar'i, 
Le, a "canonical misqal" of about 3.4 gm. Probably these two coins 
corresponded to the ashrafi, the second one almost certainly did. The 
ashrafi was an originally Egyptian gold coin which had been minted 
since 810/1407. It weighed 3.45 gm. There is proof that Mamlük ash- 
rafi coins were in circulation in the Aq Quyünlü kingdom. There are, 
however, also records mentioning gold tangas of the Aq Quyünlü 
rulers.? 

We have already referred to the sharp debasement of the coinage in 
the course of the 15th century. This must be attributed to the fact that 
in the Safavid state the silver dinar was no longer being minted. But 
the dinar still remained what the tümän had been from the beginning: a 
unit of account. In this period the ‘Iraqi dinar was already equated with 
the Tabriz dinär as we mentioned above. This took place presumably 
as early as under Isma*il I. Other currencies based on the silver dinar 
now existed only outside the frontiers of the Safavid state, with the 
exception of parts of Khurasàn.? 

Under Isma‘il I and Tahmäsp I, following the traditions of the 15th 
century silver tangas were still minted. But the early Safavid tanga no 
longer belonged to any special currency. Tanga was now the name for 
a coin of a specific weight, the value of which was expressed only in 
dinars or, which comes to the same thing, in fractions of the tümàn. In 
the early years of his reign, Isma'il's silver coins weighed four, two, 
and one misqals (18.7 gm, 9.3 gm, and 4.7 gm). Later on their weight 
was reduced on several occasions. The silver coin weighing one misqal 
was worth fifty dinars. The term tanga certainly applied to this coin, 
for its standard weight of one misqal corresponded to the monetary 


! Rabino, “Coins of the Jala'ir", p. 127. 
? Ibid. Schroetter, p. 42. Barkan, “Osmanlı devrinde”, p. 101. Rabino, Coins, Medals and Seals, 
P. 14. 3 Ibid., p. 13. 
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standard of the silver tanga of the 15th century. Thus the double tanga 
was worth 100 dinars and the quadruple tanga 200 dinärs.! Under 
Tahmasp the new term shahi supplanted the term tanga. One shahi was 
equal to 50 dinars; the 100 dinar coin was named the d#-shahi (“double 
shahi’’) and from 1540 weighed one misqäl (4.64 gm).? Under Muham- 
mad Khudäbanda (985-95/1578—87) the name of the ruler established 
itself as the designation, khudabanda or mubammadi, for the 100 dinar 
coin. In the r7th century the name khudäbanda was scarcely ever used. 
Under Muhammad Khudäbanda and at the beginning of the reign of 
"Abbas I, the muhammadi weighed one misqal (about 4.7 gm).? For a 
short time it was the most minted coin, until under ‘Abbäs I 
(995—1038/1587—1629) a 200 dinar piece appeared, the ‘abbasi, which at 
first weighed two misqäls and hence corresponded to the Timurid 
tanga. In 1593 the weight of the ‘abbasi was reduced to 7.8 gm. Under 
"Abbas I the following silver coins were minted: the bist7 worth 20 
dinars, the shahi worth 50 dinars, the muhammadi worth 100 dinars, 
and finally the 200 dinar piece, the ‘abbäsi we have just mentioned. 
Besides these there were copper coins also called gaz or gaybaki. One 
qazbaki used to be worth five dinars. At the beginning of the 18th 
century there were “‘small”’and “large” qazbakis, worth 5 and 1o dinars 
respectively. Copper coinage was minted in almost every city, but 
possessed its full value only in its region of origin; in the rest of the 
realm it possessed only half of its face value; it was re-minted annually.‘ 
From the second half of the 17th century more silver coins came into 
currency: the bagar (1.6. “thousand’’), worth 1,000 dinars, and named 
also the panj-‘abbasi; and a dah-shahi or pansad-dinar, which, as the name 
indicates, was worth 500 dinars. In addition, under Sulaiman there 
were two different ‘abbäsi coins: the “little 'abbási" worth 200 dinars 
and the so-called “large ‘abbasi” worth 250 dinars, also known as the 
panj-sbabi. From the reign of ‘Abbas I until the end of the 17th 
century the weight of the Safavid silver coins had scarcely altered. 


! Here we accept Hinz's suggestion in “The Value of the Toman", p. 91, as against that of 
Rabino, Coins, Medals and Seals, p. 28, who argues that the 5o dinär piece may have weighed 
9.5 gm. 

2 Rabino, Coins, Medals and Seals, p. 15. This coin used to be called sad-dindr or sadi also. 

3 Ibid. Hinz, “The Value of the Toman”, p. 92. This coin was also known as a #ahmüdi. 
Schroetter, p. 1; Schuster-Walser, Das safawidische Persien, p. 43. 

4 Schroetter, pp. 1ff. Rabino, “Coins of the Shahs", especially p. 350, and Coins, Medals and 
Seals, pp. 20ff., 32ff. 

5 Kaempfer, p. 54. Hinz, “The Value of the Toman”, p. 94. 
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Only in the 18th century, under Sultan Husain, did the ‘abbäsi, worth 
200 dinars, drop to 5.4 gm.! 

We have already mentioned that under Ismä‘il I gold coins had been 
struck according to the monetary standard of the Mamluk ashrafi at 
about 3.4-3.5 gm. Thus gold coins of 0.887 gm and 0.77 gm, struck in 
the name of Ismä‘il, were À ashrafis.2 Gold coins minted under 
Tahmasp and Muhammad Khudäbanda exhibit by contrast the 
monetary standard of the Timurid (tanga-yi) tilla (the gold tanga), 
which lived on in the gold coinage of the Shaibanids and Janids in 
Transoxiana. One gold coin of ‘Abbas I weighed 2.3 gm; it represented 
a half-tilla, and thus followed the tanga standard, of Timurid origin.? 
Later the ashrafi completely ousted the gold tanga coinage. However, 
alongside the ashrafi currency gold coins were struck which followed 
the ‘abbäsi monetary standard current at the time. And so there were 
gold ‘abbasis, muhammadis, and so on. As has been explained already, 
these gold coins scarcely ever found their way into circulation. They 
were struck on special occasions and used chiefly by the shah as gifts. 
We must not fail to note, however, that foreign gold coinage, too, 
principally the Venetian ducat (zecchzno, ducato) and the Florentine gul- 
den (fiorino), were to be found all over the Middle East. In value they 
were always equivalent to the ashrafi.^ 

In conclusion we shall examine the Iranian currencies in circulation 
outside the Safavid state in the 16th and 17th centuries. One of the 
most popular coins around the Persian Gulf was the lari, minted in Lar, 
the capital of Läristän in southern Iran, a territory which in the 16th 
century did not yet belong to the Safavid empire. The lari consisted of 
a double twist of silver purl, stamped on both sides, having a metal 
purity of 98% and weighing 4.8—5.1 gm.° This and the fact that in 1517 
this curious coin was not only known as the lari but sometimes was also 
designated as “tanga” causes us to surmise that the lari, too, originally 
had been struck according to the standard of the Timurid tanga. In 
1525 two lari mintings were known: the “old lari" equal to 3 tangas 
and 9 dinars, and the “new lari" equal to 3 tangas and 10 dinars. In this 


1 Vasmer, p. 181. 2 Rabino, Coins, Medals and Seals, p. 28. 

3 Ibid., p. 34. Schroetter, pp. 681, 694. 

4 Du Mans, p. 33. Hinz, “Die spátmittelalterlichen Währungen”, p. 303. Minorsky, Tadbkirat 
al-Muluk, p. 59, arguing that ashrafi-yi dé-buti could have been the Venetian ducat. Vasmer, p. 138. 
J.L. Bacharach, “The Dinar versus the Ducat”, IJMES tv (1973), 77-96. 

5 Hinz, “Die spátmittelalterlichen Währungen”, p. 304. Cf. Rabino, Coins, Medals and Seals, 
P. 16. 
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context the tanga, as a fraction of the lari, must not be confused with the 
name also commonly used of the whole lari.! From these data we draw 
the following conclusion concerning the currency of Läristän: its basis 
was the dinar of Laristan; 12 dinars made up one Läristän tanga; an "old 
lari’, therefore, was valued at 45 dinars, a “new làri" at 46 dinars. After 
the integration of Laristan into the Safavid empire laris continued to be 
minted, although relatively seldom, but their value was determined 
from now on only by the Safavid currency, for obviously a native 
Laristàn currency no longer existed. And so: one (Safavid) lari= 125 
dinars = 1} muhammadi = 5$ tümàn.? 

In Hurmuz, which was under Portuguese rule in the 16th century, 
there were to be found in circulation at that time, besides laris, coins of 
a special dinar currency. In the middle of the 16th century they seemed 
to have stood to the Safavid dinär currency of the same period in the 
ratio of 4:1. At the beginning of the 16th century there was a 100 dinär 
piece known as sadi, at that time the only silver coin in the dinar 
currency of Hurmuz. The 1,000 dinär piece called the hazär was of gold 
and was also called the “half ashrafi". One ashrafi, called by the 
Portuguese '"xerafim", was thus equivalent to 2,000 Hurmuz dinars. In 
1550 hazärs were also minted from silver. There was also a copper fals 
with a nominal value of 10 dinàrs. Until Hurmuz became absorbed into 
the Safavid empire in 1622, the Hurmuz currency steadily depreciated. 

In Transoxiana, namely in the Uzbek khanates, the tanga currency 
continued after the days of the Timurids; but it was accompanied for 
some time by the kapaki dinar currency. Rabino conjectures that the 
dinar currency in circulation in Khuräsän in 1590 was identical with the 
kapaki dinar currency and is to be traced back to the period of Uzbek 
rule in Khuräsän. Certainly at that time the value of the Khuräsän tümän 
was less than that of the ‘Iraqi (Tabriz) tüman of the Safavids by a 
quarter.? 

In the following exposition we follow Hinz, whose research into the 
monetary system of Iran is of the highest importance.^ We can arrive at 
a useful value-index of the various currencies by expressing them in 
terms of gold. À precondition for this is knowledge of the value ratio 


! Hinz, “Die spátmittelalterlichen Währungen”, pp. 304ff. (and cf. n.17). 

2 Rabino, Coins, Medals and Seals, p. 16. Hinz, “Die spátmittelalterlichen Wahrungen", p. 306, 
following Tavernier and Charles Lockyer, An Account of tbe Trade in India (London, 1711), p. 241. 

5 Rabino, Coins, Medals and Seals, p. 13, quoting Hasan-i Rümlü. 

4 Hinz, “The Value of the Toman” and “Die spatmittelalterlichen Währungen”. 
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of gold to silver — which was not the same at all times. This ratio was 
discovered by collating and assessing many data concerning money 
from various sources. In the 14th century the ratio was 1:12; in the 
middle of the 16th century it was 1:10; in 1622 it was again 1:12. About 
1660 the ratio rose to 1:131 and by 1680 had reached the level of 1:15. 
In the early 18th century the ratio went back to 1:12. It is clear that 
when the gold value of silver fell, a silver coin of fixed weight lost in 
value, and vice versa. 

Having taken these ratios into account, having assessed many parallel 
data concerning the nominal value of different coins and currencies, and 
having made use also of numismatic studies of monetary standards, we are 
at last in a position to make a statement concerning the gold value of the 
coinages underlying the currencies. 

In the following tables, in accordance with Hinz, we will express the 
gold value of Iranian currencies and coins by means of German Gold 
Marks on the pre-war standard of 1913. The price of one gram of fine 
gold was then 2.81 Gold Marks. It should be noted that the equivalent 
of one German Gold Mark in English currency is one Gold Shilling; as 
far as French currency is concerned, 0.81 Gold Mark = 1 Gold Franc 
(all rates pre-war standard). 
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A. Iranian currencies based on silver dinars 
year kind of dinar Approximate gold values of one timan (i.e. 10,000 


dinars), expressed by equivalents in German Gold Mark 
on standard of 1913 (one gram of fine gold being 2.81 


Gold Marks) 
1. Pre-Safavid dinars 

¢.1300  dinär-i rayij (Ghazan) 29,400.- GM 
c. 1320 dinar (Abii Sa‘id) 24,500.- GM 

c.1380 kapaki dinar 19,500.- GM 
€. 1440 kapaki dinar 19,500.- GM 
¢.1440  dinär-i Baghdad (d.-i Shiraz) 6,500.- GM 
€. 1440 dinär-i "Iraqi 3,250.- GM 
€. 1440 dinär-i Tabrizi 2,170... GM 
1452 dinar-i ‘Iraqi 1,200.- GM 

2. Safavid dinars 
1510 270.- GM 
1522 195.- GM 
1$30 165.- GM 
1550 133.- GM 
1577 162.. GM 
1580 129.- GM 
1593 100.- GM 
1622 83.-. GM 
1660 77- GM 
1680 69.- GM 
1711 63.5 GM 
1718 66.5 GM 
3. dinars of Hurmuz 

€. 1520 so.- GM 
€. 1550 33.6 GM 
c. 1580 26.- GM 
1618 22.7 GM 
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B. Currencies based on tangas 


kind of tanga Approximate gold values of these tangas, 
expressed by equivalents in German Gold Mark 
on standard of 1913 


Timür's tanga-yi nuqra with a weight of 5.38 1.26 GM 
grams (after 1390) 


Timurid tanga of the 15th century weighing 1.10 GM 
4.72 grams (the so-called shahrukhi) 

“large tanga" equalling two kapaki dinars, 3.90 GM 
€ 1440 

“small tanga", coined by the Aq Quyünlü o.40 GM 


rulers in eastern Anatolia (late 15th century) 


C. Currency of Laristan 


year unit of currency Approximate gold values expressed by equivalents in German 
Gold Mark on standard of 1913 


1525 “old” lari 1.6; GM 

1525 "new" lari 1.70 GM 

1525 so-called “small 0.44 GM 
tanga" in Laristan 

1554 lari 1.43 GM 

1615 lari 1.25 GM 

1627 lari 1.05 GM 


After the monetary integration of Läristän into the Safavid empire one lari equals 125 Safavid dinars 
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